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Carncaim Seedling 9/11/82 (Bunclody x Zeus) won the White 
Ribbon , the Grant and Amy Mitsch Trophy, and the Rose Ribbon at 
the ADS Convention at Indianapolis. (Knierim photo.) 


RESULTS OF A MILD WINTER 


Leone Yarborough Low, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

The early season shows were magnificent, possibly due to global 
warming, and a full range of divisions filled the show halls. The late 
shows were great, too. Aren’t poets wonderful? The Pacific Rim volcanic 

eruptions may cause late seasons again soon_but let’s find out about 

this early one. 

This list of contents is for those who like to skip ahead: 

National Show........(ADS ribbons or medals) 

The Best of all the Rest.....(those who won three or more 

ADS ribbons in one show and Silver Medal Winners) 

Gold and White Ribbons Winners and Blooms.show statistics 

Large Collections....(Quinn, Green Ribbon, Throckmorton, etc.) 

Miniatures.....................(Gold and White Ribbon Winners, 

Midwestern Miniatures, Southern Minis, 
Pacific Region Miniatures, Miniatures in the Eastern U.S.) 

Collections of Five.(Maroon, Purple, Red-White-and-Blue) 

Seedlings.(Seedlings in Collections, Other Rose Ribbons) 

Junior Award, Comments 
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RATHOWAN 


THE NATIONAL SHOW 


A mild winter brought early green to the daffodil beds. This winter 
was followed by a late cool spell which caused the show chairmen to 
fear thered be no blooms, but instead served to intensify color. Although 
heavy rain, wind and hail accompanied the return of warm weather, 
the show room was filled with the fragrance and vibrant colors of 1,900 
daffodils. The day before the National Show found ADS members 
descending upon Indianapolis clutching their schedules from Helen Link, 
and placing themselves and their flowers in the able hands of Show 
Chairman Helen Trueblood and co-chair Douglas Clarke. The show 
retained its opening day loveliness because of subdued lighting and 
lowered temperatures. 

The loveliest flower of all was Gull, 2 W-GWW, which won the ADS 
Gold Ribbon for Donald Sauvain, Bloomington, Indiana. Mrs. Marvin 
Anderson, Wilmington, Delaware, was the Miniature Gold winner with 
an exquisite N. rupicola, 10 Y-Y. 

Mrs. R.H. Reade, Northern Ireland, won the trophy for the best vase 
of three blooms and the Grant E. Mitsch Trophy with her 2 Y-R seedling 
9/11/82 (Bunclody x Zeus). The three large, perfectly matched blooms 
with brilliant red-orange goblet-shaped cups, backed by flat overlapping 
golden yellow perianths, repeatedly brought forth the queries: What 
will it be named? When will Carncairn catalogue this?, and, When will 



Sportsman 


Surrey 
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HAVENS 



Loth Lori an Sheer Joy 
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1 be able to afford it? Kate's seedling also received the Rose Ribbon 
for the best unnamed seedling. 

The Carey E. Quinn Gold Medal was won by Mrs. Goethe Link, 
of Brooklyn, Indiana. Helen said that the blooms she liked best in her 
Quinn were a two-bloomed stem of Lapwing, 5 W-Y, and her own 
seedlings Galactic, 2 W-YYW, Pink Mom, 2 W-GWP, and *1179 
(Joybell x Dove Wings). The latter was nominated for best seedling. 
Also in the Quinn were blooms of Ole!, 7 Y-Y, Craig Stiel, 2 Y-R, 
Diploma, 2 Y-Y, Sportsman, 2 Y-R, Gull, 2 W-GWW, Creag Dubh, 

2 O-R, Heslington, 3 W-YYR, Loch More, 2 Y-R, Angel, 3 W-GWW, 
Carncaim *7-60-79 (Merlin x Rockall), Liverpool Festival, 2 Y-O, 
Windsong, 2 Y-YYP, Surrey, 2 Y-R, Peripheral Pink, 2 W-GWP, 
Sabine Hay, 3 O-R, Lennymore, 2 Y-R, Earthlight, 3 W-WYY, Gold 
Convention, 2 Y-Y, Sweet Prince, 1 YW-WWY, and Golden Wings, 
6 Y-Y. The collection was beautifully presented on a small stage 
(provided by the show) that allowed each perfect bloom to be seen 
by placing the rows at successively higher levels. 

Mrs. Link’s Purple Ribbon winning collection of five from Division 
5 contained Alec Gray’s Johanna, 5 Y-Y, William Pannill's Jovial, 5 
Y-O, Grant Mitch’s Saberwing, 5 W-W, and her own Moon Moth, 5 
W-Y and *4180 5 W-W (Pink Sprite x N. triandrus albus). 

Mrs. Link won the John and Betty Larus Award for a vase of three 
with her *1670 (Fairy Circle x jonquilla). This cross won her five 
miniature rose ribbons in 1990. She also won the Little England - Larry 
P. Mains Memorial Trophy for nine vases of three Division 3 flowers. 
Her well-grown cultivars included her own introduction lovely Pogo 3 
W-GYO, and ranged from old to new with Angel, 3 W-GWW, Green 
Jacket, 3 W-YYR, Merlin, 3 W-YYR, Rim Ride, 3 W-GYO, Spindletop, 

3 W-Y, Molten Lava, 3 Y-YYR, Circlet, 3 Y-YYR, and Sabine Hay, 
3 O-R. 

Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Milford, Ohio, won The Roberta C. Watrous 
Gold Medal for her collection of 12 flawless miniatures. She won the 
Miniature Rose Ribbon with 69/38 (Cushendall x Knave of Diamonds) 
and the Carncaim Trophy for five cultivars which originated in Ireland. 
This entry included 1991 collection stalwarts Fragrant Rose, 2 W-GPP, 
and Lancaster, 3 W-GYO, as did her Northern Ireland Award winner. 
Mary Lou again used Fragrant Rose, Silent Cheer, 3 W-YYR, (also 
in the Carncaim winner), Vernal Prince, 3 W-GYY, Bilbo, 6 W-GPP, 
and Elizabeth Ann, 6 W-GWP (also in the Northern Ireland collection) 
in her winning Throckmorton collection. Her sixth and seventh major 
wins were with Sheer Joy, 6 W-P, for which she received the Matthew 
Fowlds Silver Medal for the best named standard cyclamineus hybrid 
and the Olive W. Lee Memorial Trophy for the Best Standard Daffodil 
from divisions 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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Mrs James Liggett, Columbus, Ohio, won the Miniature Vase of 
Three trophy with N. bulbocodium, 10 Y-Y. This also appeared in her 
Lavender Ribbon winning collection, along with N. triandrus a/bus, 10 
W-W, Clare, 7 Y-Y, Paula Cottell, 3 W-GWW, and Rikki, 7 Y-W. 

Mrs. David Frey, Bloomington, Indiana, won the Silver Ribbon for 
most blue ribbons with thirteen. 

Cindy Hyde, Stoutsville, Ohio, won the Red-White-Blue ribbon with 
Pannill’s 2 W-W’s River Queen and Starmount, Gull, 2 W-GWW, 
Akepa, 5 W-P, and Sunday Chimes, 5 W-W, from the Mitsch(/Havens) 
stable. 

Mrs. William Pardue, Columbus, or Oak Ridge, Tennessee, received 
the Maroon Ribbon for her collection of five reverse bicolor cuitivars 
Rio Dell, 2 YW-WWY, Lavalier, 5 YW-W, Rushlight, 2 Y-W, Dawn 
Light, 1 Y-W and Suede, 2 Y-W. Ruth also won the Green Ribbon 
with eight outstanding Division 2 flowers and Killeaman, 9 W-GYR, 
Bilbo, 6 W-GPP, Circuit, 7 Y-Y, and Kirkinriola, 3 W-GYO. 

Mrs. David Gill, Columbus, won the Australian Award with five 
Jackson cuitivars: Hartz, 3 W-O, Twicer, 2 Y-YOO, Cryptic, 2 W-P, 
Cowboy, 2 Y-0 and Scipio, 2 Y-Y. Nancy’s winning English Award 
contained Purbeck, 3 W-YYO and four Division 2 cuitivars. 

The Indiana Daffodil Society reports that all blooms winning any type 
of award in the 209 classes at the National Show, except Honorable 
Mention, were tabulated, and these are the interesting results from the 
standard daffodil classes: “Urchin, Foundling and Stratosphere topped 
the list with ten awards followed by Fragrant Rose, Killeaman, Ashmore 
and Gull with eight; next was Conestoga with six; Chiloquin received 
five; Twicer, Lavalier and Tuesday’s Child followed with four awards 
each.” 

In the Miniature section, “Segovia received the most awards with 
eight; Hawer followed with seven, Paula Cottell, Stafford, Clare and 
Minnow each received five awards.” 

All standard blooms eligible for the above awards must have been 
grown in the open by the exhibitor. (Miniatures may be grown in 
protected areas.) The blooms in Section K, the ADS Challenge Awards, 
“may be grown in any manner that is deemed appropriate by the 
exhibitor,” 

Brian Duncan’s Northern Ireland grown entries were clearly grown 
in an appropriate manner. His collection of 12 different cuitivars won 
the ADS Challenge Cup and his half dozen the Murray Evans Trophy 
for six cuitivars. The ADS Hybridizers’ Rosette went to his Goldfinger 

1 Y-Y (Golden Jewel O.P.) The collection of 12 included widely grown 
Silver Surf, 2 W-W, Dr. Hugh, 3 W-GOO, Dateline, 3 Y-O, Rivendell, 
3W-GYY, as well as Goldfinger, June Lake, Dorchester, 4 W-P, and 

2 Y-R’s Surrey, Lennymore, and Sportsman. His Evans Trophy entry 
was six of his Division 6 W-P’s, and included another appearance of 
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Sheer Joy, 6 W-P, as well as Elizabeth Ann, 6 W-GWP, Lilac Charm, 
6 W-GPP,Kaydee, 6 W-P, Tiger Moth, 6 W-P, and Delta Flight. 

The Goethe Link award was won by Mrs, Richard Havens with three 
smooth Division 7 reverse bicolors with startling contrast, I 68-1, Y 93-1, 
Y 93-2. 

Brandon Dean received the Junior Award for Loth Lorian, 3W-GYY, 

Bits and pieces of conversation wafted through the air in the staging 
room. When one exhibitor complained that the bright lights were burning 
her rimmed flowers, Tom Throckmorton jokingly suggested sun block. 
Sun block or not, congratulations to the Indiana Daffodil Society for 
such a lovely show. 

THE BEST OF ALL THE REST 

This Honor Roll lists the exhibitors who won three (or more) major 
ADS ribbons, in a single show (possibly more than once). An (S) will 
mean that one of these was the Silver Ribbon. The order is from early 
to late shows. An (N) means a National show. 

WARNING! If you see any of these people, they are armed (with 
great daffodils) and dangerous (in any show they enter)! 

Bob Spotts (five, S) (six, S) (eight, S) (three), Marilyn Howe, Dr. 
Ted Snazelle (five, S) Sid Dubose, Barry Nichols, Rodney L, Armstrong, 
Jr., (three) (three), Mrs. Thomas Dunn (five), Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Frank (four), Bill Tribe, Jeanie Driver (S), Martha Anderson (seven) 
(three, S), Leslie Anderson (four, S) (three). Dr. John L. Tarver, Jr. 



Charity May 
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(four), Mrs. Goethe Link (six) (four N), Mrs. David Frey (S). Dr. Jack 
Holland, Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, William G. Pannill (six), Mrs. Raymond 
W. Lewis, Mrs. H.E. Stanford (S), Ruth Pardue, Nancy Gill, Naomi 
Liggett, Kate Reade (N), Brian Duncan (N), Mrs. Paul Gripshover (three) 
(seven N), Anne Donnell Smith (three) (six), Nancy Pilipuf (five) (nine, 
S) (eight, S), Dave Karnstedt, Mrs. Hubert Bourne (three) (five, S), 
Charles Applegate (S), Mrs. John T. Haskell (three) (three), Mrs. Richard 
M. Turner (three) (three), Mrs. William Baird, and last, but certainly 
not least, is Richard Ezell. 

Silver ribbon winners who won one or two major ADS ribbons in 
a show are Gerald Horton, Charlotte Roush, Thelma Hatcher, Mrs. 
A. Gordon Brooks, Mrs. Thomas Larsen, Evie Gullickson, Mrs. 
Raymond S. Brown, Mrs. Marshall Gilchrist, Peggy Macneale, Mary 
Koonce, Martha Ann Griner, Mrs. Bruce Campbell, Mrs. David Frey 
(N), Mrs. Howard Junk, G.A.L. Bender, Mrs. William Keightly, Mrs. 
Michael Parker, Russell Bruno, Dorothy Sensibaugh, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wellington Wells. 

A translation of part of the above for example, is that, beginning in 
March, Bob Spotts won five Major ADS ribbons, including the Silver, 
then six, including the Silver in the next show, followed by eight, 
including the Silver in the next show, and slowed down in April, winning 
“only” three major ADS ribbons. However, his unbelievable total of 
22, including three Silver Ribbons, in four early shows, was matched 
by Nancy Pilipuf, also with 22, including two Silver ribbons, in three 
late season shows. 

According to the show reports, Leslie Anderson had the highest single 
show blue ribbon total with 147! A panicked call, and the question 
“Leslie, were there really 147 blues in the show?” got the answer, “Yes, 
but I only won 25 of them!” 

This kept Leslie in the top ten in numbers of blue ribbons won, but 
the best of all the rest was Nancy Pilipuf, again, with ‘only’ thirty this 
year. Minnesota Show chairman Ray Swanson, in fact, was so pleased 
by her flowers that he wrote, “Nancy Pilipuf had outstanding flowers 
in both standards and miniatures. Her reserve champion Killearnana, 
9 W-GYR, was perfect, and her Dainty Miss, 7 W-GWW, was best 
bloom in Section 1. Nancy ‘made the show’ with over 100 entries, and 
we are extremely grateful to her, as well as to Jane Meyer who came 
from the Chicago area to help judge.” 

Runners-up to Nancy were Libby Frey and Sally Stanford with 28 
each in Indiana and Tennessee shows respectively. 

THE GOLD AND WHITE RIBBON WINNERS 

The Best Standard Daffodil in Show award is the coveted ADS Gold 
Ribbon. The Best Vase of Three Standard Daffodils, (same cultivar) 
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receives the White Ribbon, The winners and their winning cultivars are 
listed, along with the sponsoring society and location of show (somewhat 
abbreviated), the opening date of the show, and show statistics: the 
number of blooms (number of entries) number of artistic exhibits. The 
National Show led in the first two categories with 1880 blooms in 835 
entries. There were a dozen shows with a thousand or more blooms. 
The Washington and Oregon Daffodil Societies’ shows were nearly as 
large as the Indiana Daffodil Society’s ADS National Show. 

Some shows listed zero artistic exhibits, and some left the space blank. 
The flower arrangements serve a threefold purpose: they add beauty 
to the shows, illustrate decorative uses of the flowers to the general 
public, and often involve other good gardeners, who are not yet 
members of the ADS, in our shows. 

Broomhill, 2 W-W, with three White Ribbons, had the most wins. 
This early bloomer is widely grown and consistently produces smooth 


and uniform blossoms. Pink Silk, 1 W-P, and Homestead, 2 W-W, 
each won two White Ribbons. Nancy Robinson’s Charity May, 6 Y-Y, 
which “never looked better” in Knoxville and Dan Bellinger’s Scipio, 
2 Y-Y, in Chillicothe won both the Gold and White ribbons. Loch 
Lundie, 2 Y-R, won the Gold twice. Questions: There are fifteen multiple 
winners on the 1991 list. Can you find them? Who has the most wins? 

SHOW 

CULT1VAR 

EXHIBITOR 

Southern California 

Daffodil Society 

La Canada 3/9 506(297) 

Centre Ville 3 Y-R G 
Bravoure 1 W-Y W 

Bob Spotts 

Kirby Fong 

Central Mississippi 

Daffodil Society 

Clinton 3/9 520(331)24 

Warbler 6 Y-Y G 
Butterscotch 2 Y-Y W 

Judy Faggard 
Elizabeth Entrikin 

Northern California Salute 2 Y-R G 

Daffodil Society Craig Stie! 2 Y-R W 

Walnut Creek 3/16 689(411)36 

Bob Spotts 

Bob Spotts 

Texas Daffodil Society 

Dallas 

3/16 604(352) 

Rose Royale 2 W-P G 
Ouzel 6 W-W W 

Barry Nichols 

Gerald Horton 

Southwest Regional Show 
Arkansas Daffodil Society 
Conway 3/23 1004(477) 

Loch Lundie 2 Y-R G 
Pink Silk 1 W-P W 

R.L. Armstrong, Jr. 
R.L. Armstrong, Jr. 

Pacific Regional Show 
Fortuna Garden Club 

Rapture 6 Y-Y B 
Williamsburg 2 W-W W 

Lee Gross 

Bob Spotts 


Fortuna, CA 3/23 683(395)68 
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South Regional Show Lennon Silk 6 Y-W G 

Georgia Daffodil Society Cazique 6 W-W W 

& Garden Center 
Greater Atlanta 3/23 638(297)24 


Kansas Garden Group 
Wichita, Kansas 
3/23 512(344)7 

Southern Regional Show 
Garden Study Club of 
Hernando, MS 3/23 
1298(573)30 

East Tennessee Daffodil 
Society Knoxville 
3/23 313(211) 

Mid-South Daffodil 
Society & Merry Weeders 
Garden Club, Memphis, TN 
3/30 1005(497)20 

Tidewater Daffodil 
Society, Newport News, VA 
3/30 1240(531) 

Upperville VA Garden 
Club 4/2 

Daffodil Growers South 
& Kentucky Daffodil 
Society Scottsburg IN 
4/6 814(362)4 

Somerset County Garden 
Club Princess Anne MD 
4/6 418(280)24 

Oregon Daffodil Society 
Albany 

4/6 1689(856)67 

The Garden Club of 
Gloucester VA 
4/6 1009(518)40 

Middle Tennessee 
Daffodil Society 
Nashville, TN 4/6 761(323)9 

Federated Garden Club 
of Maryland Edgewater 
4/12 607(417)32 


Tribe B-25 2 Y-R 
(Lipstick x Tahoe) G 
Javelin 2 Y-R W 

Dailmanach 2 W-PG 
Pink Silk 1 W-P W 


Charity May 6 Y-Y G 
Charity May 6 Y-Y W 


Nob Hill 2 YYW-Y G 
Stratosphere 7 Y-OW 


Conestoga 2 W-GYO G 
Broom hill 2 W-W W 


Hitchhiker 1 Y-Y 
Mt. Hood 1W-W-W 

Golden Joy 2 Y-Y G 
Broomhill 2 W-W W 


Caim Toul 3 W-ORR G 
Meldrum 1 Y-Y W 


Random Event 3 W-GYO G 
Evans 0-31 (Easter 
Moon x Broomhill) W 

River Queen 2 W-W G 
Glenwherry 3 W-R W 


Surrey 2 Y-R G 
Ariel 3 W-OOY W 


White O’Mom 3 W-W G 
Dulcimer 9 W-GYR W 


Mr. & Mrs. Richard Frank 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard Frank 


Bill Tribe 

Bill Tribe 

Leslie Anderson 
Leslie Anderson 


Nancy Robinson 
Nancy Robinson 

Mr, & Mrs. Richard Frank 
Mrs. H.E. Stanford 


Mrs, A. Gordon Brooks 
George Bragdon 

Delia Bankhead 
Edith Smart 

Mrs. Goethe Link 
Mrs, David Frey 


Dr. Jack Holland 
Dr. Jack Holland 


Steve Vinisky 
Bill Hesse 


William G. Pannill 
Mrs. Raymond Lewis 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard Frank 
Sally Stanford 


Mrs. Phillip D. Lines 
Mrs. Thomas A, Larsen 
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Southwestern Ohio 

Daffodil Society 

Cincinnati 4/13 1055(460)6 

Geometries 2 W-Y G 
Homestead 2 W-W W 

Ruth Pardue 

Nancy Gill 

Washington Daffodil 

Society (D.C.) 

4/13 1722(743)26 

Loch Lundie 2 Y-R 
Homestead 2 W-W W 

Anne Donnell Smith 
Anne Donnell Smith 

New Jersey Daffodil 

Society, Morristown, NJ 

4/16 753(432)9 

Gold Convention 2 Y-Y G 
Broomhill 2 W-W W 

Nancy B. Mott 

Nancy B. Mott 

Maryland Daffodil 

Society, Baltimore 

4/17 1253(694)35 

KUleaman 9 W-GYR G 
Rapture 6 Y-Y W 

Joan M. George 

Mrs. Thomas W. Smith 

ADS National Show 
Indianapolis, IN 

4/18 1890(835)4 

Gull 2 W-GWW G 

Reade 9/11/82 2 Y-R 
(Bunclody cross) W 

Donald Sauvain 

Kate Reade 

Adena Daffodil Society 
ChiHicothe OH 

4/23 742(358)32 

Scipio 2 Y-Y G 

Sdpio 2 Y-Y W 

Daniel Bellinger 

Daniel Bellinger 

Northeast Regional Show 
Chambersburg, PA Garden 
Club 4/24 604(154) 

Gold Convention 2 Y-Y G 
Monk Silver 3 W-GWW W 

Mary Craig 

Kathryn S. Andersen 

Midwest Regional Show 
Kingwood Daffodil 

Society 4/27 721(451)25 

Sunday Chimes 5 W-W G 
Kelanne 2 YW-P W 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne 
Charles Applegate 

Nantucket MA Garden 

Club 4/28 441 

Beauty Tip 2 W-W 

Rainbow 2 W-WWP 

Grace Noyes 

Mrs. Ann B. Maury 

Greenwich CT Daffodil 

Society 5/1 1161(660)12 

Moonflight 4 Y-Y G 

Sunday Chimes 5 W-W W 

Mrs, Peter Gagarin 

Mrs. John T. Haskell 

Western Reserve Daffodil 
Society, Cleveland, OH 

5/1 300(100)15 

Cedar Hills 3 W-GYY G 
Dallas 3 W-GWW W 

Donna Dietsch 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne 

Northern New England 

Daffodil Society 

Dublin NH 5/3 1000(684)20 

Verwood 3 Y-Y G 

Jingle Bells 5 W-Y W 

Helen Haskell 

Richard Ezell 

Central Regional Show 
Northern Illinois 

Daffodil Society Rockford 

5/4 635(379) 

Front Royal 2Y-YYO G 
Stratosphere 7 Y-0 W 

Shirley Freund 

Shirley Freund 

Daffodil Society of 

Minnesota, St. Paul 

5/11 165 ( )12 

Angel 3 W-GWW G 

Foxfire 2 W-GWO W 

Julius Waldekamper 
Julius Waldekamper 
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THE QUINN 


The Carey E. Quinn Medal (ribbon for repeat winners) is awarded 
for the best collection of 24 correctly labeled cultivars, spanning five 
divisions, with each flower scoring at least 90 points. 

The cautious exhibitor enters 20 Division 2 flowers and one each 
from the other four divisions. This year’s exhibitors were adventurous, 
indeed! 

Judy Faggard’s early Quinn entry in Clinton, Mississippi, showcased 
her Gold Ribbon winning Warbler, 6 Y-Y, and included eleven from 
Divisions 5 through 7. 

Both of Bob Spotts’ winning Quinns in California included a few of 
his own seedlings, with Norma Jean, 2 Y-Y, being the only cultivar 
in both. Quasar, 2W-PPR, Red Ember, 3 Y-R, Hambledon, 2 YW- 
WYY, Red Rum, 2 Y-O, and Gold Ribbon winning, Salute, 2 Y-R, 
were wonderful in Walnut Creek. His Fortuna winner also included 2 
W-W’s Star Mount, Ashmore, Oregon Music, and Broomhill, as well 
as Loch Katrine, 2 Y-YOO, Howard’s Way, 3 W-GYR, and Supreme 
Empire, 2 W-P. 

Barry Nichols was a first-time winner in Dallas. He included N. 
intermedius, B. poetarum (both Division 10), nine from Divisions 6, 
7, 8, and five of his own seedlings. One became the Rose Ribbon 
Winner, and Rose Royale, 2 W-P, became the Gold Ribbon winner. 
Rodney Armstrong, Jr., won his Quinn Medal in Conway with a 
collection that included three late season Division 8’s and four early 
season 6’s, Pastel Gem, 2 Y-YPP, and the Gold Medal winner Loch 
Lundie, 2 Y-R. 

Barbara Tate’s first-time Quinn in Atlanta was loaded with stately 
Division l’s: Neahkahnie, W-W, Glenfarclas, Y-O, Bravoure, W-Y, Pink 
Silk, W-P, Arkle, Y-Y, and Cyros, W-Y, and a half-dozen from Divisions 
6, 7, 8. Weldon T. Childers won the Hernando Quinn Medal with a 
collection that included Conestoga, 2 W-GYO, which had 1991 Quinn 
appearances across the U.S., Invercassley, 3 W-R, Bunclody, 2 Y-R, 
Liverpool Festival, 2 Y-O, and Bravoure, 1 W-Y, also added color. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Frank, Jr., included two 4’s, three 8’s, and 
two ll’s in their winning Quinn in Memphis, as well as Nob Hill, 2 
YYW-Y, their Gold Ribbon Winner. Dr. John L. Tarver, Jr,, won the 
Tidewater Quinn with 24 of his own seedlings, including the show’s 
Rose Ribbon Winner. Steve Vinisky’s Quinn Ribbon winner in Albany, 
Oregon, also included his Gold Ribbon winner Random Event, 3 W- 
GYO, whites April Love, Homestead, Ashmore, Chaste, and colorful 
Conestoga, Loch Maberry, Solar Tan, Fragrant Rose, Badanlock, 
Havens LL 20/25, Berceuse, Foxfire, and Foundling. 

Bill PanniH continued his tradition of winning with a Quinn consisting 
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KNIETUM 


of only his own cultivars (at the Gloucester Show). He included nine 
still under number, with 72/41 winning the Rose Ribbon, whites 
Homestead, River Queen, Mountain Dew, New Penny, 3 Y-Y, Rim 
Ride, 3 W-GYO, and pinks Woods Pink, Full Fashion, Party Doll, Delta 
Queen, Strawberry Ice, and Rising Star, 7 W-P. Donna Dietsch won 
the Quinn in Nashville with a collection evenly split between early white 
and yellow perianth cultivars. She included delightful Trena, 6 W-Y, 
stately Bryanston, 2 Y-Y, and two of her own seedlings, including the 
Rose Ribbon winner. 

Ruth Pardue’s Quinn winner in a very competitive section at the 
Cincinnati Zoo included Bee Mabley, 3 W-YYO, which is available from 
the ADS and Geometries, 2 W-Y, the Gold Ribbon Winner. Sally 
Winmill was a first time winner in New Jersey with a collection that 
included favorites Gull, 2 W-GWW, Doctor Hugh, 3 W-GOO, Shining 
Light, 2 Y-ORR, White Tie, 3 W-W, Grebe, 4 Y-O, Homestead, 2 
W-W, Prism, 2 Y-Y, and Kelanne, 2 YW-P. Anne Donnell Smith 
included the Quinn in her six major wins in the Baltimore Show. Early 
Loch Hope, 2 Y-R, and Golden Joy, 2 Y-Y, Purbeck, 3 W-YYO, and 
late Lancaster, 3 W-GYO, were in both her Quinn and Throckmorton. 

Handy Hatfield had to be at his best to beat Dan Bellinger (assisted 
in staging by Brian Duncan) at the Chillicothe Show. His winner included 
fop-flight examples of Fragrant Rose, 1 Y-W, Heslington, 3 W-YYR, 
Glen Cassley, 3 W-W, Rivendell, 3 W-GYY, Painted Desert, 3 Y-GYO, 
Canary, 7 YW-W, Misty Glen and Shadow, both 2 W-GWW. Dan 
had to be satisfied with the Gold and White ribbons with Scipio, 2 Y-Y. 



Homestead River Queen 
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Mary Craig defeated two other excellent entries to become a first¬ 
time winner at Chambersburg with a collection that included pinks 
Quasar, Declare, Raspberry Ring, and Foundling, and Gold Ribbon 
winner Gold Convention. Nancy Pilipuf won the Chicago Quinn with 
whites Brierglass, Cold Overton, Androcies, Portavo, Vapor Trail, and 
Cazique. 

Mrs. John T. Haskell’s winning Quinns in Connecticut and New 
Hampshire had Ice Wings, 5 W-W, and Jingle Bells, 5 W-Y, in both, 
with eight and ten {plus Bittern 12, Y-O) from Divisions 5-9. She also 
included recent introductions Goldfinger, 1 Y-Y, Sherborne, 4 Y-Y, 
Pol Crocan, 2 W-P, Invercassley, 3 W-R, Evesham, 3 W-GYY, Crystal 
Star, 2 Y-Y, Magna Carta, 2 W-O, and Young Blood, 2 W-R. Other 
fine blooms in her Quinns were Culmination, 2 W-P, Star Trek, 3 W- 
GYR, State Express, 2 Y-GOO, Ben Vorlich, 2 W-YOO, and Verwood, 
3 Y-Y, her Gold Ribbon winner. 

Octogenarian Wells Kneierim, who knew Carey Quinn, won the 
Quinn ribbon in Cleveland with a collection that included Ringing Bells, 
5 W-W, Whip-poor-will, 6 Y-Y and, appropriately, Young American, 
1 YW-WWY. He says that Judge Quinn liked all divisions to be shown, 
so Wells’ winner had eleven from Divisions 5-9, three 4s, and only three 
2s. Wells says he has grown his daffodils in the same beds for forty 
years but renews them with humus each time that he digs and replants. 

THE GREEN RIBBON 

The Green Ribbon winner is the best collection of twelve standard 
daffodils from at least four divisions, each scoring at least 90 points. 
Just as in 1990, twenty-one Green Ribbons were awarded, with three 
multiple winners. 

In just eleven days, Mr. and Mrs. Phillip McAllister won three Greens, 
Ruth Pardue won two, including the event in the National Show. Donna 
Dietsch also won two in late season Ohio shows. 

Bill and Rosemary Roese were the first winners of the year with eight 
of their own, including La Paloma, 3 W-GYR, Nancy Reagan, 2 Y- 
YYO, and five seedlings under number. Rumor is that two of the 
seedlings will be named Frankie and Ronnie. 

In addition to winning his first Watrous, Dr. Ted Snazelle also won 
the Green, the Silver, and the Throckmorton Ribbons in Clinton. He 
included a quartet of 2 Y-Y’s Abiqua, Golden Aura, Tristram, and Space 
Age in his well-balanced Green Ribbon collection. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Bently also included Golden Aura in her Conway 
winner. Golden Vale, 1 Y-GYY, Ben Hee, 2 W-W and Country 
Morning, 3 W-GOO, were other noted blooms, 

Ruth Pardue preceeded her National Show Green Ribbon with a 
win in the same event in Knoxville. She also included Golden Aura, 
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as well as four 2 Y-Rs Loch Hope, Resplendent, Fly Half, and Bill 
Roese’s Torchfire. 

Lee Gross was the Fortuna Green victor with Vigilante, 1 W-W, 
Vulcan, 2 Y-0, Torridon, 2 Y-R, and his Gold Ribbon winner, Rapture, 
6 Y-Y. 

Martha Anderson added the Hernando Green Ribbon to her ’91 list 
of winnings with Craig Stiel, 2 Y-R, Ben Vortich, 2 W-YOO, Loch 
Lundie, 2 Y-R, and Ben Avon, 1 W-W. 

Leslie Anderson captured the Green Ribbon in Memphis with a 
colorful collection that included Dailmanach, 2 W-P, Bell Song, 7 W- 
P, Achentoul, 4 W-ORR, and Golden Dawn, 8 Y-O. 

The Tidewater Green Ribbon went to Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Krause. 
Fly Half, Resplendent, Wind Song, 2 Y-YYP, Lara, 2 W-O, and 
Broomhill, 2 W-W, won the judges’ hearts. Fran Lewis wrote that Fly 
Half was consistently smooth and colorful in four blue ribbon collections 
for the Krauses. 

Mrs. Goethe Link’s winning Green in Scottsburg included the Gold 
Ribbon winner Golden Joy, 2 Y-Y, her seedlings #1375 3 W-GYR 
(Eminent O.P.) the Rose Ribbon winner, #1779 (Canisp x Amberjack), 
Kialoa, 2 W-W, and Crystal Star, 2 Y-Y. 

Dr. Jack Holland’s Gold Ribbon winner Cairn Toul, 3 W-ORR also 
came from his Green Ribbon winner in Princess Anne. It was flanked 
by four 2 Y-Y’s Gold Convention, Glissando, Copperfield and Celtic 
Gold. 

Bob Spotts’ Green Ribbon in Albany was won for him by a dozen 
of his own seedlings. There were three Division 3’s, including the Rose 
Ribbon winner83-65-2, 3 W-GYR (Green LinnetO.P.),a4,a6, and 
seven 5’s. Unique. 

Donald King’s Green in Gloucester had Golden Aura, Bee Mabley, 
3 W-YYO, Pure Joy, 2 W-Y, Williamsburg, 2 W-W, Marque, 3 Y- 
ORR and represented a total of six Divisions. 

Mary Lou Gripshover prevailed in a large class to win the Green 
Ribbon in Cincinnati. She included Bee Mabley, Pure Joy, Mountain 
Dew, 1 W-W, Rio Dell, 2 YW-WWY, Newport, 2 W-YOYR, and 
Purbeck. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip McAllister’s well-rounded collection with Bald 
Eagle, 2 W-W, Pop’s Legacy, 1 W-Y, Lemon Snow, 2 YW-WWY, 
Perky, 6 W-Y, and Indian Maid, 7 0-R, won the Green Ribbon at 
the Washington Daffodil Society Show. 

The McAllister’s were repeat winners in Baltimore four days later. 
Palmyra, 3 W-YRR was the only duplication. Golden Aura, Newport, 
Tom Bloomer’s 1 W-W’s White Star and Majestic Star, and Spring 
Tonic, 3 Y-GYR, were noted. 

A week later the McAllisters became the only threepeaters by winning 
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the Green over three other excellent collections at the Chamberburg 
Regional Show. Spring Tonic, Modulux, Sea Green, Golden Wings, 
6 Y-Y, Panache, Chipper, 5 Y-Y, and Elizabeth Ann give a hint of 
the variability in their collection. 

Donna Dietsch was the Chillicothe Green winner with Modulux, 2 
W-Y, Molten Lava, 3 Y-YYR, Prism, 2 Y-Y, State Express, 2 Y-GOO, 
Delnashaugh, 4 W-P, and Cantabile, 9 W-GGR, guaranteeing the four 
Divisions. Donna won her second Green in a late-season show in 
Cleveland. Irish Linen, 3 W-GWW, Vernal Prince, 3 W-GYY, Andrew 
Marvell, 9 W-GYR, and Reprieve, 3 W-GWY, graced the show table. 

Biddy Dean was the Greenwich Green Ribbon champion with 
Homestead offering a counterpoint to Division 3’s Dress Circle, 3 W- 
YYR, Palmyra, Surfbird, 3 Y-Y, and Rimmon, 3 W-GWY. 

Jocelyn Turner brought color to the New England show with Pol 
Crocan, 2 W-P, Heat Haze, 2 Y-R, Pay Day, 1 YW-W, and Radiant 
Gem, 8 Y-R, to take home the Green Ribbon. 


THE THROCKMORTON COLLECTION AWARD 

The Throckmorton collection, unlike the Quinn and the Green Ribbon 
events, has no explicit requirement for a given number of divisions. 
That is, all fifteen flowers could be Division 2 if their color codes are 
different. The exhibitor with a spirit of adventure will devise a new way 
to meet the requirement of fiteen different RHS Classifications. 



Bea Mabley Palmyra 
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Beverly Barbour found room for Willet, Quail, Homestead, Orange 
Lodge, 2 W-O, and Mountain Dew, 1 W-W, in her victorious 
Throckmorton in the Southeast Regional Show. Martha Anderson 
added color to the Southern Regional Show with Triller, 7 Y-R, Javelin, 
2 Y-R, Jamboree, 1 Y-O, and Arndilly, 2 W-R. Leslie Anderson 
included colorful Indian Maid, 7 O-R, Pastel Gem, 2 Y-YPP, Cheer 
Leader, 3 YO-R, Limbo, 2 O-R, and old-timer Geranium, 8 W-O, in 
Memphis. 

Dr. Ted Snazelle included his own Doak’s Stand, 2 W-Y, in his 
Mississippi State Daffodil Show winner. Mrs. Thomas Dunn won in the 
Southwest Regional with Golden Aura, 2 Y-Y, Goldcourt, 1 Y-Y, Willet, 
6 Y-Y, Quail, 7 Y-Y, and Kingsize, 11 Y-Y. Stephen Vinisky was the 
Pacific Regional Show winner with Coldblanc, 11 W-GWW, Geometries, 
2 W-Y, Golden Aura, Fiji, 4 Y-Y, and Balalaika, 2 Y-YYR. 

Donald Sauvain’s early season Scottsburg Throckmorton included 
Empress of Ireland, 1 W-W, Canisp, 2 W-W, Churchman, 2 W-GWW, 
and Tracey, 6 W-W. 

Mrs. H.E. Stanford won the Throckmorton in the Tennessee State 
Show with Fragrant Rose, 2 W-GPP, Rhine Wine, 1 W-W, Croila, 2 
W-GWW, Golden Pond, 3 Y-YYO, and New Penny, 3 Y-Y. Tag 
Bourne won in a very competitive class in Cincinnati with Gracious Lady, 

2 W-P, Demand, 2 Y-Y, High Society, 2 W-GYP, Mate, 2 Y-O, Tia, 

3 Y-R, and Fly Half, 2 Y-R. Mrs. John Bozevitch also included High 
Society, as well as Meldrum, 1 Y-Y, Dilemma, 3 Y-YYO, Doctor Hugh, 
3 W-GOO, Loch Roag, 3 W-R, and Chiloquin, 1 Y-W, in the 
Washington Daffodil Society’s 42nd Annual Show. 

Anne Donnel Smith’s Baltimore Throckmorton included On Edge, 

3 Y-GYR, Molten Lava, 3 Y-YYR, Namraj, 2 Y-GYR, Round Robin, 
2 Y-YYR as well as Golden Dawn, 8 Y-O, and Sir Winston Churchill, 

4 W-O. 

The only double Throckmorton winner in the 1991 season was Nancy 
Pilipuf. She included Creag Dubh, 2 O-R, Craig Stiel, 2 Y-R, and 
Satsuma, 1 Y-Y in both. Her Chicago Botanic Garden collection added 
Montego, 3 Y-YYO, Warbler, 6 Y-Y, Bryanston, 2 Y-Y, and Beryl, 
6 Y-O. Rockford Show visitors were treated to de Navarro’s Front Royal, 
2 Y-YOO, fragrant Hoopoe, 8 Y-O, regal Pol Voulin, 2 W-P, and 
charming Sunday Chimes, 5 W-W. 

Richard Ezell’s Northeast Regional winner edged out two other fine 
contenders with excellent blooms of Carib Gypsy, 2 Y-WWY, 
Conestoga, 2 W-GYO, Broadway Village, 2 Y-YRR, Ben Vorlich, 2 
W-YOO, and Silent Valley, 1 W-GWW. Dan Bellinger’s Midwest 
Regional late season Throckmorton had Misty Glen, 2 W-GWW, Secret 
Circle, 9 W-GYR, Windhover, 3 W-GYR, Golden Vale, 1 Y-GYY {Best 
Division 1 bloom), and Sweet Surprise, 9 W-GYO. This show was 
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at Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio, where the flower arrangements, 
as well as the award winners, cause hundreds to visit the show each year. 

Similarly the Greenwich Connecticut Daffodil Society Show display, 
which included an arrangment by four-time GCA Fenwick winner Mrs. 
Peter Pauley, enhanced the show visitor’s appreciation of the magnificent 
confluence of more than a thousand late season daffodils in the spacious 
hall. Mrs. Jocelyn Turner’s top-notch Throckmorton won against superb 
competition. 

THE BRONZE AND OTHER COLLECTIONS 

The Bronze Ribbon is awarded to the best collection of 12 vases of 
3, all blooms scoring at least 90 points, and all 12 vases correctly labelled. 
There were only four winners in 1991. Each of the winners presented 
wide variety in their collections, and the Theme for the Year was 
“Daffodils, Old and New.” 

Charlotte Roush, in the Southeast Regional Show in Conway, staged 
Bookmark, 2 Y-P, Mot Mot, 8 Y-R, Apotheose, 4 Y-O, Charity May, 
6 Y-Y, Yellow Festivity, 2 Y-Y, Festivity, 2 W-Y, Ace of Diamonds, 
9 W-GOR, Killdeer, 6 Y-Y, Mount Hood, 1 W-W, Mitsch LL 8/3, 
2 Y-P, Pipit, 7 Y-W, and Front Royal, 2 Y-YYO, which had a ‘career 
year.’ 

Jaydee Ager had a nostalgic Bronze in the Southeast Region with 
Golden Dawn, 8 Y-0 (1958), Glen wherry, 3 W-R (1947), Silver 
Chimes, 8 W-W (1916), Stratosphere, 7 Y-0 (1968), Charity May, 
6 Y-Y (1948), Cristobal, 1 W-Y (1968), Silken Sails, 3 W-WWY (1964), 
Redstart, 3 W-GWO (1959), and the newer Backchat, 6 Y-Y, Limey 
Circle, 3 W-WWY, Bittern, 12 Y-O, and Dragon Gold, 7 Y-Y. 

Leslie Anderson’s Southern Regional Bronze with Golden Aura, 2 
Y-Y, Durango, 6 W-W, Jamboree, 1 Y-O, Rio Rouge, 2 O-R, Apostle, 
1 W-Y, Arbar, 2 W-O, Grand Prospect, 2 Y-W, Golden Sovereign, 
1 Y-Y, Loch Lundie, 2 Y-R, Trevithian, 7 Y-Y, Widgeon, 2 Y-PPY, 
also included her White Ribbon vase of Pink Silk, 1 W-P, 

Libby Frey was a repeat winner of the Midwest Regional Bronze 
Ribbon. She staged late season varieties Cantabile, 9 W- GGR (1932), 
Stratosphere, 7 Y-O, Grace Note, 3 W-GGY (1966), Sweet Music, 
4 W-GWW (1965), Vireo, 7 Y-GYY (1962), Jade, 3 W-GWW, Lemon 
Tree, 3 W-YYO, Oryx, 7 Y-W, Tripartite, 11 Y-Y, Ringing Bells, 5 
W-W, Jingle Bells, 5 W-Y, and Cedar Hills, 3 W-GYY. 

The show report forms don’t have a designated spot for special 
collections of local shows, but such information is welcome. Here are 
some large collections which other show committees may wish to try: 

Evadene Holyoke prevailed over excellent entries in Cincinnati in 
the class of fifteen blooms from divisions 5-9. Two shows had entries 
in the Mary Kneirim Award class of six vases of three whites. Charles 
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Applegate wont he stiver vase in the Midwest Region show with six 
flawless trios. The Cleveland show had three entries, with Wells Kneirim 
winning. The Chatnbersburg Regional Show had a challenge class for 
eighteen 3’s. 

The Rae Weeks Memorial Cup was given for the best bloom of Tete- 
a-Tete, called attention to its new classification, and prompted many 
entries in the Princess Anne Show. 

The American Horticultural Society Gold Medal in the National Show 
for the class of 15 different cultivars from at least four of Divisions 5-9 
was won by Libbey Frey. 

The Kingwood Daffodil Society chooses Premiers (Best of Each 
Division) and places them on the stage with other Bests, 

WINNING MINIS 

Miniature daffodils are fun flowers. They don’t take themselves too 
seriously, but there are some exhibitors who take them very seriously. 
ADS Award winners in the Miniature Sections are doubly fortunate to 
have grace and charm in the garden and ribbons on the show table. 

First-time Roberta C. Watrous award winner Nancy Pilipuf liked the 
experience so much that she won three! All three included Segovia, 
3 W-Y, Stafford, 7 Y-O, and N. rupicola, 10 Y-Y. In fact, she made 
it a sweep in two of the shows by adding a Lavender, the Miniature 
White and the Golden ribbons to her laurels. 

The only other people to win all four major ADS mini awards were 
Martha Anderson, who swept the Hernando mini section, and Mrs. 
Thomas Dunn in Conway. There was no Watrous offered at the 
Upperville Show, but Delia Bankhead won four ADS Ribbons without 
it. There will be more about this in a later section. 

Segovia was the cultivar with the largest number of individual titles 
with 12 Gold or White ribbon wins. 

Hawera, 5 Y-Y, was in 25 winning Roberta C. Watrous and Lavender 
Ribbon collections, with distant runner-up Jumblie, 6 Y-O, appearing 
in 16. The various types of bulbocodium species totalled 21 appearances 
in miniature collections, followed by 12 each for rupicola and jonquilla. 

The flowers and winners of the Mini Gold (G) and White (W) awards 
are listed. Immediately following the cultivars name is a number which 
fells in how many ADS Lavender (L) or Roberta C. Watrous (R) winners 
it appeared. The winner’s name will be followed by one or more letters. 

For example, immediately following is the first line of the list where 
we see that Canaliculatus was in three winning Watrous or Lavender 
collections, Marilyn Howe won the Gold and White Ribbons with 
Canaliculatus, and that in addition she received the Lavender Ribbon, 
Mrs. James Liggett showed Canaliculatus to the mini White in a show 
in which she also received the Lavender Ribbon. 
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GOLD AND WHITE WINNERS 


Canaliculatus 10 W-Y (3) Marilyn Howe G W L, Mrs. James Liggett 
W L 

Minnow 8 W-Y (12) Halla Joe Ellis G, Susan Deeks G 
Snipe 6 W- W (10) Martha Anderson W (twice), Barbara Tate W, Jeanie 
Driver G, Marianne Burr W 

N. triandrus albus (or N. triandrus var triandrus) 10 W-W (10) Bob Spotts 
G, Mrs. James Liggett G L, Dave Karnstedt W L 
Xit 3 W-W (4) Sid DuBose G, Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis W 
Sundial 7 Y-Y (12) Rodney L. Armstrong, Jr. G, Frank Driver W 
N. bulbocodium 10 Y-Y (21) Barrie Kridler W L, Mrs. James Liggett 
W L, Mrs. Goethe Link G R, Martha Ann Griner W, Mrs. John 
Feck W, Mrs. Richard M. Turner W L R 
86-1 (watieri x calcicola) Delia Bankhead G W Rose L 
Junior Miss 6 W-W (3) Mrs. Thomas Dunn G L R, 

Hawera 5 Y-Y (25) Mrs. Thomas Dunn W, Mrs. George Parsons W 
L, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Moore W, Robert E. Darling W, Mrs. 
Margaret Kelley G. 

N. cantabricus petunioides 10 W-W Nancy Gill G 
86-5M-1 (N. triandrus albus x N. tazetta odoratus) 5 W-W Bob Spotts G 
R Rose 

Tete-a-Tete 12 Y-Y (6) Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frank G 
Stella Turk 6 Y-Y Martha Anderson G R L 
x tenoir 10 W-Y (3) Leslie Anderson G 

Segovia 3 W-Y (14) David Jones W, Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis W, 
Nancy Robinson G L, Nancy Gill W, Dorothy Sensibaugh G W, 
Mrs. Bruce Campbell G, Mrs. Frederick Viele W, Mrs. Hubert 
Bourne G R, Mrs. Edward C. Williams W, Nancy Pilipuf G L R 
(twice) 

Pequenita (1) 7 Y-Y Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis G f Beverly Barbour W 
Jumblie 6 Y-O (16) Mrs. E. Wallace Warwick G, Nancy Pilipuf W, 
Green Ginger 7 Y-Y Nancy Wilson G R 

Flomay 7 W- WWP Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis G, Mrs. Stafford Koonce 
G 

N. jonquilla 10 Y-Y (12) Mrs. Thomas A. Larsen G 
N. rupicola 10 Y-Y (12) Mrs. Marvin Andersen G (N), Mrs. James 
Liggett G L, Dave Karnstedt G, Nancy Pilipuf W 
Bebop 7 W-Y (3) Nancy Gill W 
Baby Moon 7 Y-Y (3) Mrs. George S. Mott III G 
Stafford 7 Y-0 (8) Joycelyn Turner G L 
Sun Disc 7 Y-Y (6) Mrs. William Taylor W 
April Tears 5 Y-Y (8) Mrs, William Baird G L 
Pixie’s Sister 7 Y-Y (13) Mrs. William Baird W 
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MIDWESTERN MINIATURES 


Mary Lou Gripshover’s Watrous Gold Medal winner at Indianapolis 
consisted of eight immaculate 7’s, including Bebop, Bobbysoxer, 
Stafford, Clare, Chit Chat, Pixie’ Sister, Sun Disc, Little Sentry, 5 Y- 
Y’s Hawera and Mary Plunstead, and 10 Y-Ys calcicola and scaberulus. 
She was awarded the National Miniature Rose for 69/38 (Cushendall 
x Knave of Diamonds). Her winner at the Cincinnati Zoo included 
Yimkin, Flyaway, and four of her own seedlings. From it came the 
Miniature Rose Ribbon award for 84-5-1 (Rockery Gem x N, 
cyclamineus , 6 Y-Y. her 73-6-1 (Small Talk x N. cyclamineus ) 6 Y-Y 
was Rose winner in Knoxville. 

Mrs. Goethe Link received the 1991 John and Betty Larus Award 
for *1670 (Fairy Circle x N. jonquilla) at the ADS National Show. Mrs. 
Link received the Watrous award and her dainty *3 (Mite x N. 
cyclamineus) , 6 Y-Y, won the Mini Rose in Scottsburg. 

Mrs. James Liggett received the Lavender Ribbon with Clare, 7 Y- 
Y, Paula Cottell, 3 W-GWW, Rikki, 7 Y-W, N. triandrus albus and 
N. bulbocodium in the National Show. She won 10 ADS miniature 
awards in 1991. They were five Lavender Ribbons, a Watrous, two 
Miniature Gold Ribbons, and two Miniature White Ribbons, including 
the National award. Mrs. Liggett’s Lavender and Watrous ribbon winners 
in Knoxville both included Heidi, 6 Y-Y, Snipe, 6 W-W, Mite, 6 Y-Y, 
and Jumblie, 6 Y-O. Her Lavender winners in Scottsburg and Cincinnati 
included 10 Y-Y’s NN. scaberulus, rupicola and bulbocodium. Her 
Chillicothe winner included the latter, N. triandrus albus, April Tears, 
Segovia, and Hawera. 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne’s Watrous Ribbon Collection prevailed over 
another excellent entry and also produced her Gold Ribbon winning 
Segovia in the Kingwood Center Show. Mrs. Howard Junk’s late-season 
Lavender winner was a study in yellow with Hawera and 7 Y-Y’s Clare, 
Chit Chat, Sun Disc, and Baby Moon. 

Mrs. William Baird’s Cleveland Lavender Ribbon winner contained 
April Tears, the Gold Ribbon winner. 

Dave Karnstedt won the Lavender, Gold and White in the Windy 
City. 


SOUTHERN MINIS 

First time Watrous Medal winner, Dr. Ted Snazelle in Clinton, 
Mississippi, won with early season cultivars and a rare appearance of 
Marionette, 2 Y-YYR. 

Leslie Anderson’s Clinton Lavender Ribbon included little seen Rupert, 
1 W-Y, and Zip, 6 Y-Y. Martha Anderson’s Lavender and Watrous 
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winners in Hernando both contained Hawera and Minnow. Her 
Miniature Gold Ribbon Stella Turk was shown in her Watrous. 

The cultivars in Mrs. Thomas Dunn’s Lavender winner: Junior Miss, 

6 W-W, x tenoir, 10 W-Y, jonquilla, 10 Y-Y, Minnow, 8 W-Y, and 
Sundial, 7 Y-Y, were also found in her Watrous. 

Jaydee Ager won the Lavender and Mrs. R.L. Hatcher won the Mini 
Rose in Atlanta. 

Barrie Kridler was the Lavender and Miniature White Winner in Dallas. 
Nancy Robinson’s Lavender included Segovia which won the Gold 
Ribbon for her in Nashville. 

PACIFIC REGION MINIATURES 

Marilynn Howe’s Roberta C. Watrous Medal winner had NN 
fernandesii , henriquesir, triandrus Aurantiacus (or triandrus pa/lidulus 
aurantiacus) among her eight 10 Y-Y’s in Walnut Creek, California. 

In addition to the Gold and Rose ribbon winners listed above (and 
shown in his winning Watrous), Bob Spotts’ 84-71-1 (Sundial o.p.) 

7 Y-Y, was awarded the mini Rose Ribbon in La Canada, California. 
Rosaline Murphy, 2 Y-Y, made its first appearance in many years in 
the Northern California Daffodil Society Show in Nancy Wilson’s first 
of two Lavender Ribbon winners. Nancy’s 91-M (7V. buibocodium 
tenuifolius O.P.), 12 Y-Y, received the mini Rose award in Walnut 
Creek, California. All of Donna Townsend’s cultivars had multiple 
blooms in her Albany, Oregon, Lavender Ribbon collection. 

MINIATURES IN THE EASTERN U.S. 

Fran Lewis writes from the Tidewater Show that “We always have 
a large miniature section. This year was no exception. Four Watrous 
exhibits did not produce a winner, but there were many outstanding 
individual specimens among them. We are seldom treated to Raindrop, 
(5 W-W), but in this show there were two. One had only an appealing 
single bloom, and the other was a real winner with five florets. Both 
were dazzling white and outstanding eyecatchers. One visitor could 
hardly believe John Tarver’s Miniature Rose winner was a real daffodil. 
It was a tiny 6 Y-Y (83-4-2) bred from Tiny Tot x N. cyc/amineus,” 

Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Krause, Jr., teamed up to win the Lavender at 
the Tidewater Show. 

Bill PannilFs Junior Miss, 6 W-W, starred in his Gloucester Lavender 
winner. Mrs. Marshall Gilchrist in Edgewater and Mrs. Richard Ellwood’s 
Lavender winner in Morristown both showcased five of the season’s 
most popular cultivars. 

Anne Donnell Smith’s Baltimore Lavender and Watrous Ribbon 
collections both contained April Tears, Snipe, Hawera and Pixie’s Sister. 
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Mrs. Richard M. Turner won both collections in the Greenwich Show. 
She included Pixie’s Sister, Demure, Hawera and N. bulbocodium in 
both. Her Lavender winner in Dublin, New Hampshire, gave the show 
its Miniature Gold winner, Stafford. 

Pauline Dickenson’s Chambersburg Lavender featured one of the 
four appearances of Rikki, 7 W-Y, on 1991 winners lists. Her excellent 
entry prevailed over three others. Delia Bankhead’s Watrous there 
included Frosty Morn, Loyce, and Watrous 621/1 and edged out 
another outstanding entry. Delia also won the Lavender Ribbon and 
the White, Gold and Rose with her 7Y-Y seedling 81-6 at the Upperville 

Virginia Show. 

Mrs. George Parsons received the Lavender Ribbon in Princess Anne. 
Brent and Becky Heath’s 428461 (Pompidou x N. jonquilla), 2 W-P, 
had a hard-fought win in Gloucester. Mid April found Scott Bally’s SB 
80/06, 5 W-W, winning the Rose in Washington. 

Some other cultivars that appeared in (the indicated number of) 
winning collections were Bobbysoxer 7 Y-YYO (6), Candlepower 1 
W-W (2), Demure 7 W-Y (2), Fairy Chimes 5 Y-Y (4), Hummingbird 
6 Y-Y (2), Kibitizer 6 Y-Y (2), Little Beauty 1 W-Y (2), Paula Cottell 
3 W-GWW (5), Pencrebar 4 Y-Y (2), Quince 6 Y-Y (7), Small Talk 

1 Y-Y (3), Yellow Xit (6), and 10 Y-Y’sN.N. femandesii (2), jonquilla 
henriquesii (3), triandrus concolor (3) and willkommii (2). 

THE MAROON RIBBON 

The Maroon Ribbon is awarded to the best collection of five reversed 
bicolor daffodils, each scoring at least 90 points. 

Miss Anne Donnell Smith won three Maroon ribbons in five days 
in April in Maryland and Washington. Big John, Daydream and Intrigue 
were in all three. Grand Prospect and Gin and Lime were each in two, 
and Chiloquin and Verdin made it a quintet in Baltimore and Edgewater, 
respectively. 

The La Canada champ was Nancy Cameron with Century, 2 Y- 
WWY, Canemah, 2 Y-WY, Chelan, 2 Y-W, Carncaim 1-7-66, 2 Y- 
W, and Evans V3/6, 2 YW-WWY. Bob Spotts won in Walnut Creek 
with Wasco, 2 Y-WWY, Carib Gypsy, 2 Y-WWY, Grand Prospect, 

2 Y-W, Limehurst, 2 YW-W, and Halstock, 2 Y-W. Bob turned the 
trick again in Fortuna with Trumpet Warrior, 1 YW-WWY, Sungem, 
2 YW-W, Chelan, Wasco and Grand Prospect. 

Rodney L. Armstrong, Jr,, showed in winning form Rushlight, 2 Y- 
W, Gin and Lime, 1 Y-GWW, Keystone, 2 Y-W, Pastorale, 2 Y-WWY, 
and Suede, 2 Y-W, in Dallas. David Cook achieved the victory in 
Atlanta with Bethany 2 Y-W, Lavalier 5 YW-W, Grand Prospect, 
Limehurst, and Suede, 
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Leslie Anderson won with Divisions 1, 2 and 7 in Hernando with 
Hambledon, 2 YW-WWY, Pastorale, Honeybird, 1 Y-W, Intrigue, 7 
Y-W and Cairngorm, 2 Y-W, as did Kathy Riley in Dublin, New 
Hampshire with Rio Dell, 2 YW-WWY, Hillstar, 7 YW-YWW, Big John, 

1 Y-W, Misty Meadow, 2 YW-W, and New Day, 7 Y-W. Martha 
Anderson’s Memphis collection had five flawless 7 Y-W;s Intrigue, 
Gazelle, Lemon Tarts, Dickcissel and Highnote. 

Dr. John L. Tarver, Jr,, won with five of his numbered seedlings 
in the Tidewater Show. The following weekend, Bill Pannill prevailed 
with five of his own in Gloucester: Junne Johnsrud, 2 Y-WWY, 
Century, Intrigue, Accord, 2 Y-WWY, and H22B (Camelot x 
Daydream). 

Ruth Pardue rolled over a large class at the Cincinnati Zoo with Galaxy 
Light, 1 Y-WWY, Cloud Nine, 2 Y-W, Trumpet Warrior, Daydream, 

2 Y-W, and Dotterai, 2 Y-WWY. Michael Magut’s Maroon had well 
established 2 Y-W’s Suede, Nazareth, Bethany, Charter and Rathecoole. 
G.A.L. Benders Chambersburg Maroon Ribbon winner contained 
Chiloquin, Cherish, 2 Y-WWY, Coldbrook, 2 Y-W, Limeade, 2 Y- 
W, and Moonfire, 3 Y-W. 

Mrs. John Haskell won the Greenwich Maroon with Young 
American, 1 YW-WWY, Memoir, 2 Y-WWY, Avalon, 2 Y-W, Century 
and Lemon Express. 

Nancy Pilipuf scored dual victories in the Illinois shows with Wheatear, 
6 Y-WWY, Impressario, 2 Y-WWY, Rushlight, Bethany, and Parody, 
all 2 Y-W. 

The winners of a difficult event in a difficult year deserve to be 
congratulated. 


Grand Prospect 


Suede 




THE PURPLE RIBBON 


The best blue ribbon winning collection of five daffodils is awarded 
the ADS Purple Ribbon. However, the Red-White-and-Blue and the 
Maroon Ribbon collections are ineligible. The corresponding award for 
miniatures is the Lavender Ribbon. Only one show did not award the 
Purple Ribbon in 1991. 

The surest path to the Purple Ribbon was with Division 6 collections, 
followed by Divisions 2 and 9. 

Nancy Pilipuf was the winner in Minnesota and in both Illinois shows 
with collections from three different divisions to be the year’s only triple 
winner. Her Division 5 winner included Ivory Gull, 5 W-W, Johanna, 

5 W-W, and Sunday Chimes, 5 W-W. Her Division 6 winner included 
early season Emperor’s Waltz, Ibis, Rapture, Swallowcliffe, and Toby. 
Her Division 4 champion contained 4 W-0 Outer Space, Furbelow, 
4 Y-O, Tonga, 4 Y-R, and, 4 Y-Y’s Fiji and Spun Honey. 

Four persons were double winners: Bob Spotts is California and 
Oregon, Anne Donnell Smith in Virginia and Maryland, Martha 
Anderson in Mississippi and Tennessee, and Cathy Riley in Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania. 

Bob’s early winner was five Division 2’s, including three of his own 
seedlings. He won four weeks later with poets, including Lucy Jane. 

Cathy Riley won with a collection from English and Irish hybridizers 
in New Jersey and with five whites in Greenwich. 

Both of Anne Donnell Smith’s cylcamineus hybrid winners featured 

6 Y-Y’s Charity May and Rapture. 

Martha Anderson’s colorful Division 3 collections won the Purple for 
her in Hernando and Memphis. David Cook’s Purple was won with 
subtly colored small cups in Nashville. Richard Ezell’s New England 
winner included de Navarro’s Bright Spark, 3 W-R, and Mrs. Smith’s 
Royal Princess, 3 W- WWR. 

A continent apart, Stan Baird and Delia Bankhead both won with 
all yellow collections. Stan used Comal, 1 Y-Y, Golden Aura, Golden 
Joy, Ballindalloch and Lancelot, while Delia showed Demand, 
Bryanston, Satsuma, and her Gold Ribbon winner Hitchhiker, 1 Y-Y. 

Division 6 collections also produced winners for Rodney L. 
Armstrong, Jr., in Dallas, Nancy Robinson in Knoxville, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Frank in Atlanta, Mrs. David Frey in Scottsburg and Mrs, 
Stafford Koonce with five pink cupped 6’s in Chambersburg. 

Sid DuBose won with five of his own seedlings under number in 
Fortuna, as did John Tarver in Gloucester. Mrs. Merton S. Yerger’s 
five named poets produced the Purple for her in Princess Anne. 

Jeanie Driver won with Division 2’s in Wichita, as did Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard C. Butler in Conway, and Dan Bellinger at Kingwood Center 
in Mansfield. 
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Naomi Liggetf s Down Under collection of five Jackson cultivars won 
the award in Cincinnati. Grace Noyes’ Nantucket Purple Ribbon winner 
featured Limpkin, 2 W-WWY, and Pure Joy, 2 W-Y. 

Other Division 9 winners were Mrs. Frank J. Coulter, Edgewater 
Show chair, with Secret Circle, 9 W-GYR, and Phebe, 9 W-GYO, Mrs. 
Alfred Hanenkrat with Poet’s Way, 9 W-GYR, and Bright Angel, 9 
W-GOR, in Chillicothe, and Mrs. Hubert Bourne in Cleveland with 
Starlet and Campion, both 9 W-GYR. 

Mrs. LaRue Armstrong’s diverse collection of triandrus hybrids 
Lapwing, 5 W-Y, Sidhe, 5 Y-Y, Arish Mell, 5 W-W, Tuesday’s Child, 
5 W-Y, and Akepa, 5 W-P, produced a Purple Ribbon winner for her. 

While the cooler spring of 1990 gave pink cupped daffodils the depth 
of color for the judges to see things through rose colored glasses and 
to award four ADS Purple Ribbons to collections of pink cups, there 
were none in ’91, except for a collection of 6’s all with pink in the cup. 
The early ’91 season gave the judges reason to see red, and they gave 
Purples to four Division 3 collections, with red cups and rims well 
represented, and to six poeticus collections. 

THE RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE RIBBON 

The Red-White-and-Blue Ribbon collection, sometimes referred to 
as the American Bred collection, provides a showcase for American 
hybridizers. In fact, entries must list the name of the hybridizer of each 
cultivar, unless they are shown by the breeder. At the present time, 
there is no corresponding award for miniatures. 

Seen most often were the Mitsch flowers or Mitsch and Havens in 
combination, with runners-up Pannill and Evans. Throckmorton and 
Bender’s names were prominent. Seedlings from Roese, Link and 
Robertson were winners. 

There were four double winners, including a winner with two 
collections of his unnamed seedlings, and another who included one 
of his in each winner. 

To Tag Bourne and Nancy Pilipuf goes the distinction of being the 
dual Red-White-and-Blue winners who did it without any of their own 
seedlings! Tag included Resplendent, 2 Y-R, (Mitsch), and Bald Eagle, 
2 W-W, (Pannill) in early April and Pewee 3 W-GGP, (Link) and Array, 
9 W-GYR, (Evans) in May. Nancy’s Rockford winner included Bender’s 
Conestoga, a trio from Mitsch and Evans’ Satsuma. Her Minnesota 
winner had a Mitsch quartet with Warbler carrying the melody and an 
Evans cultivar. 

Richard Ezell’s Pennsylvania and New Hampshire winners each 
included Petrel, 5 W-W (Mitsch), one of his own seedlings: 90/7 
(Golden Aura x Tahiti) and [Chioquin x (St. Keveme x N. cychmineus )], 
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and two each of Bill Bender’s introductions. These were Pops Legacy, 

1 W-Y, Parnell’s Knob, 1 Y-Y, and Conestoga, 2 W-GYO, and 
Coldbrook, 2 Y-W, respectively. 

Bob Spott’s dual winners were composed entirely of his own unnamed 
seedlings. His early winner in La Canada included a 1 Y-Y, 2 Y-P, 

2 W-W, 2 W-P and 87-50-1, 12 Y-GGO [Chatmoss x (Poet x N. 
viridiflorus)]. His Fortuna winner two weeks later was five triandrus 
hybrids: a W-W, a Y-W, a W-Y, and two Y-Y’s. 

Sid DuBose won the Walnut Creek Red-White-and-Blue with five 
of his named seedlings. Included were Geometries, 2 W-Y, Random 
Event, 3 W-GOY, and Gilt Complex, 2 Y-Y. 

John Reed won in Chicago with five of his unnamed seedlings. These 
included a 2 Y-Y (Celtic Gold x Gold Convention) and a 2 Y-R (Irish 
Light x Red Rum). 

Mrs. Ben Robertson’s Atlanta winner featured her Elegant Lady, 1 
W-Y, and four under number: a 2 W-W, a 1 W-P, a 3 W-YO, and 
a 2 Y-R. 

Bill Pannill won the Red-White-and-Blue, the Maroon, and the Quinn 
ribbons in the Gloucester Show with collections of his originations. His 
American bred collection was Homestead, 2 W-W, Delta Queen, 2 
W-P, New Penny, 3 Y-Y, Rim Ride, 3 W-GYO, and River Queen, 
2 W- W. Anyone who isn’t impressed — should be. 

Elise Havens’ American Bred winner in Wichita was from the 
Mitsch/Havens stable. All had pink in the cup, and three had pink in 
their names. Mrs. Roland J. Meyer, who organized all aspects of the 
well-received show, reports that Honey Pink, 2 Y-P, and Pink Sky, 
4 W-P, from this collection were favorites of the crowd of spectators. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman McKenzie were Clinton winners with a trio 
from Mitsch/Havens, Eve Robertson’s Limey Circle, 3 W-WWY and 
Helen Link’s Roberta Watrous, 7 Y-GYP. 

Stan Baird was the Oregon winner with Tyee, 2 W-P, (Evans) and 
four of Grant Mitsch’s yellow perianth introductions: Lapine, Molten 
Lava, Symphonette and Prism. 

Elizabeth Entrikin won the Hernando Red-White-and-Blue with a duo 
of 2 W-P’s from Mitsch/Havens and a trio of Murray Evans’ oldies but 
goodies: Wahkeena, 2 W-Y, Ice Age, 2 W-W, and Chapeau, 2 W-Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Butler had four Mitsch cultivars and Evans’ 
Brandy, 2 Y-Y, in their Conway winner. Mrs. Bert Pouncey pounced 
on the Memphis ribbon with Pannill’s High Cotton, 3 W-W, three from 
Mitsch including Palmyra, 3 W-YRR, and a Throckmorton introduction, 
Rodney L. Armstrong, Jr., won in Dallas with two of Evans’ and three 
of Mitsch’s introductions. 

Joseph Stettinius was the Tidewater winner with five of Bill Pannill’s 
best! Mrs. E. T. Cato was the Princess Anne winner with five white 
perianth cultivars including Pink Valley, 2 W-P, (Mitsch) . David Cook 
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won with Mitsch, Bender and Pannill introductions in Nashville. Nancy 
Gill won in Cincinnati with a Throckmorton and four Pannill cultivars. 
Mrs. James Liggett was the Chillicothe champ with two from 
Mitsch/Havens, two of Bill Pannill’s and Throckmorton’s Earthlight, 3 
Y-WYY. 

Miss Anne Donnell Smith won in the Edgewater Show with Elise 
Havens’ Pink Silk, 1 W-P, and Prosperity, 1 Y-Y, and one each from 
Mitsch, Bender and Pannill. Mr. and Mrs. Philip McAllister were the 
Balitmore winners with five Mitsch creations. Miss Delia Bankhead was 
the Washington victor with Roese, Evans and Mitsch cultivars including 
the popular Pink Silk. 

Cathleen D. Riley prevailed in Morristown, New Jersey, with five 
from Mitsch including Phalarope, 6 W-Y, Rapture, 6 Y-Y, and Cazique, 
6 W-W. Mrs. George S. Mott, III, staged her Greenwich winner with 
duos from Throckmorton and Mitsch, and Evans’ Trona, 2 W-W. Mrs. 
Robert Malavese’s winning Nantucket quintet included Phantom, 11 
W-P, (Mitsch). 


SEEDLINGS 

A daffodil seedling is a plant grown from seed. The originator 
(hybridizer, raiser) is the person who first flowers the bulb, regardless 
of who makes the cross and/or plants the seed. It is eligible for the 
Rose or Miniature Rose ribbons if it has a designation which includes 
a number, is unnamed and unregistered, and is shown by the originator. 

Judges in ADS approved shows are responsible for selecting the best 
seedling daffodil (scoring at least 90 points) from regular classes as well 
as from seedling classes (if any) for consideration by all Accredited Judges 
for the Rose Ribbon or Miniature Rose Ribbon. The seedling need not 
be in a winning exhibit. It must be grown under the same conditions 
as all other daffodils in the show. Also, for example, if a seedling should 
win the Miniature Gold Ribbon it is also the automatic winner of the 
Miniature Rose Ribbon, even if that award should be overlooked at 
the time of judging. 

A miniature seedling candidate must also be judged on suitability of 
size and proportion for the miniature list. 

Showing even one seedling is a daunting prospect for most, but 1991 
produced multiple winners showing their own seedlings or originations. 

Mrs. Goethe Link’s National win in the Quinn, Main Cup, and the 
Purple Ribbon all included one of more of her originations. 

SEEDLINGS IN ADS AWARD WINNING COU-ECTIONS 

Dr. John Tarver won a Purple Ribbon, a Maroon Ribbon, and a 
Quinn Ribbon with collections comprised entirely of his numbered 
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seedlings. His Tidewater Show Quinn also produced a Rose Ribbon 
Winner, a perfect two-bloomed stem of 81-8-3, 5 W-W, (Homestead 
x N. triandrus albus). 

The lovely show provided perfect staging for the magnificent Quinn: 
The show tables had muted green triple tiers, each four inch wide tier 
rising about eight inches. Three eight-bloom holders for the Quinn flowers 
spaced them about four inches apart, and everything was a muted 
greyish green. The muted grey walls behind the magnificent blooms 
allowed them to truly be the show stars. The pinks in Tarver’s Quinn 
were primarily from Leonaine x (unnamed Pannill seedlings). The 
reverse bicolors in the Quinn and the Maroon Ribbon winner were great 
examples of line breeding, most being Bethany x Pannill seedlings. He 
won the miniature rose in the same show with 83-4-2, 6 Y-Y, (Tiny 
tot x N. cuclamineus ). 

Dr. Tarver’s seedlings also won the Gloucester Purple Ribbon. 

The Gloucester Maroon, Red-White-and-Blue and Quinn Ribbons, 
(as well as the Gold Ribbon winning River Queen, 2 W-W,) were won 
by Bill Pannill with his own originations. 72/41 (Broughshane x Rose 
Royale) was selected from the Quinn for the Rose Ribbon. Other 
interesting blooms were 74/41 (Easter Moon x Cataract), 73/35 (Silken 
Sails x Ariel), and 131 (Golden Ace x Daydream). 

Across the continent in Oregon Bob Spotts all-seedling Green Ribbon 
collection produced the Rose Ribbon winner, 83-65-2, 3-GYR, (Green 
Linnet O.P.), and a promise of more variety in Division 5. He used 
N. triandrus concolor as pollen parent to obtain two 5 Y-O’s, 87-21- 
from Rotarian, and 87-50-1 from Charleston. Duncan D75-12 x N. 
triandrus albus produced 86-13-1, 5 W-O, and 86-13-2, 5 Y-Y. He 
showed two 5 W-Y’s from cross 86-247 (Vernal Prince x N. triandrus 
albus). 

In his Walnut Creek Quinn, Bob included three 2 Y-Y’s, a 2 Y-R, 
84-86, 5 O-R (Jovial O.P.), and 87-33-1, 6 Y-O (Backchat x Rufus). 

The Fortuna Regional Show had Bob winning the Red-White-and- 
Blue and the Watrous with five of his own in each, and ‘only’ 86-19-1, 

6 W-Y, (Beryl x ?) in his Quinn. N. triandrus albus was the parent of 
four of the miniatures, including the Miniature Gold and Rose Ribbon 
winner 86-5M-1, 5 W-W, (N. triandrus a/bus x N. tazetta odoratus). 
Bob also won the mini Rose at the La Canada Show with 84-71-1, 

7 Y-GYY (Sundial O.P.). 

Sid DuBose’s seedling Purple Ribbon winner in Fortuna showcased 
the Rose Ribbon M85-2, 2 W-P [{Tangent x Remis) x (Peace Pipe x 
Milestone)] bred from two unnamed seedlings. Sid also was the raiser 
of E32-2, 2 W-GPP, (Celilo x Cool Flame) which received the Rose 
Ribbon in Walnut Creek. 

In addition to the Red-White-and Blue winning collection of her own 
originations, Eve Robertson was the Rose Ribbon winner with 252, 2 
W-P, (Broomhill x Rose Royale) at the Altanta Regional Show. Thelma 
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Hatcher won the Miniature Rose Ribbon there with H 100. 

Mrs. Goethe Link included two seedlings in her winning Green Ribbon 
Collection and *577, 1 Y-Y, (Wee Bee x Divine) in her Watrous. The 
Green provided the Rose Ribbon winner *1375, 3 W-GYR, (Eminent 
O.P.)). She also won the Miniature Rose Ribbon with *3, 6 Y-Y, (Mite 
x N. c^clamineus.). 

Donna Dietsch included two seedlings in her winning Quinn in 
Nashville. The Rose Ribbon winner 86/38/1, 2 W-YYP, (Drumtullagh 
x Rainbow) was one of them. Donna also won the Rose Ribbon in 
Chillicothe with 86/43/12, 9 W-GYR, (Caedmon x Glory of Lisse). 

Barry Nichols' Dallas Quinn Medal Collection also contained four 
seedlings including the Rose Ribbon winner XB843270, 7 W-W, 
(Aircastle x N. jonquilla). 

John Reed’s seedling Red-White-and-Blue winner in Chicago included 
the Rose Ribbon winner 80-60-7 (Milestone x Foundling). 

Northern New England Daffodil show Chair Mrs. William A. Barber 
writes “Richard Ezell’s Rose Ribbon Winner 91/84, 6 Y-Y, [Chiloquin 
x (St. Keverne x N. cyclamineus )] was handsome. The seedling was 
removed from the (winning) American bred collection to win the Rose 
Ribbon.” 


OTHER WINNING SEEDLINGS 

Bill Tribe was the Gold and Rose Ribbon winner with B-25, 2 Y-R, 
(Lipstick x Tahoe) at the Wichita, Kansas, Show, 

Frank Galyon was the Rose Ribbon winner in Knoxville with *1, 2 
Y-R, (Loch Hope x Altruist). 

Dr. William Bender was the Northeast Regional Show Rose Ribbon 
winner with 81/19 (Coldbrook x Aircastle) in Chambersburg. 

Leone Y. Low’s 2 Y-W, UA-1-91, (Euphony x Ambercastle) was 
the Rose Ribbon winner in the SWODS Cincinnati Show. Her late 
season 6 W-W, TJ-2-90 (Sextant cross) was the Kingwood Center Rose 
Ribbon and Best Division 6 winner. 

Mrs. Merton S. Yerger won the Rose Ribbon with 84 F 5, 9 W- 
GYO (Poet O.P.) and the Minaiture Rose with 80 A 1, 9 W-GYO 
(Evans N 25 x Dreamland) at the Princess Anne Show. 

Jay Pengra won the La Canada Rose Ribbon against big league 
competition with JJ-32, 6 Y-YYO, (unknown breeding). 

Dr. Ted Snazelle’s 75/2/6, 2 W-YYO, (Woodland Splendour x 
Showboat) won The Rose Ribbon at the Mississippi State Show in 
Clinton. 

American creativity is alive and well and visits the nations’ daffodil 
beds from time to time. 
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JUNIOR AWARD 


The future of the American Daffodil Society depends upon attracting 
new members. Junior and New Growers (or Small Growers) classes 
are a way to reach out and say “We would like to have you join us.” 

The 1991 shows were held in all sorts of interesting places, great 
places for young people to visit. Here we see who won with what and 
where they had a great time doing it! 

White Lion, 4 W-Y, captured the Junior Award for Russell Gilbert 
at the Chicago Botanic Garden. 

Gay Song, 4 W-W, was Jeremy Crase’s winning entry in the Junior 
Award class at the Sinnissippi Gardens. 

Leigh Koonce’s Gull, 2 W-GWW, won the Junior Award at the U.S. 
Botanic Garden Conservatory. 

Erin Griner’s Surrey, 2 Y-R, won the Junior Award at the 
Frelinghuysen Arboretum. 

Willet, 6 Y-Y, won the award for Michael Smith at the University 
of Tennessee. Unique, 4 W-Y, won the second Junior Award for 
Michael at the Tennessee Botanical Gardens and Fine Arts Center in 
Nashville. 

Brooke Ager’s Golden Dawn, 8 Y-O, won the Junior Award at the 
Atlanta Botanical Garden. 

Rapture, 6 Y-Y, captured the Junior Award for Andrew Armstrong 
at the Dallas Civic Garden Center. 

Ice Follies, 2 W-W, put the Junior Award on ice for Jaime Henry 
at the Dublin Townhall. 

Jacqueline Siegler’s N. Poeticus, 10 W-GYR, won her the Junior 
Award at the Cincinnati Zoo. 

Maria Bellinger’s River Queen, 2 W-W, won the Junior Award against 
strong competition at Kingwood Center in the Midwest Regional Daffodil 
Show. 

Kristina Sams’ Golden Aura won the coveted Junior Award at Helen 
Trueblood’s Leota Bam. 

John Bellinger won the Junior Award at Chillicothe again. This year 
he showed a lovely Conestoga, 2 W-GYO. 

Mark Neier won the Junior Award with Dutch Master, 1 Y-Y, in 
the First Annual Daffodil Show at Botanica, the Wichita Gardens. 

Matt Alliston won the Junior Award with Amberjack, 2 Y-Y, at the 
Mississippi State Daffodil Show held at Mississippi College. 

Another 2 Y-Y, this time Euphony, won the Junior Award for 
Kimberly Anderson at the Desoto County Courthouse in Hernando. 

Achentoul, 4 W-ORR, was Kim Henrix’ Junior Award winner at the 
Park Place Mall in Memphis. 

Parkmore, 2 W-W, was Dakota Gross’s winner in Oregon, 

Tracy Meyer won the Junior Award with Spun Honey, 4 Y-Y, at 
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the Heather Farm Garden Center, Walnut Creek, California. 

Rene Pengra’s Junior Award was won with Mitsch JJ77-11 at the 
Descanso Gardens in La Canada. 

IN CLOSING 

Thanks to the many Journal correspondents and show chairs who 
sent interesting stories with their show reports. Unfortunately some were 
unreadable after a copy was made of a copy. Black ink helps, and there 
is lots of space on the backs of the show report pages for longer 
comments. If your show's report was wrong, this article about it will 
be also. For this we apologise, but please help make a better report 
next year with black ink and longer comments. Until next year, I remain 
your Show Reporter, L.Y.L. 


THE LAST OF A FINE FRIEND 


CAROL KRAUSE, Newport News, Ufrgfnja 

The Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society has folded. 

After 30 years of hosting prestige shows, including two national and 
many regional ADS shows, members just gave out. 

TVDS began as a social organization in the early sixties. Its charter 
members were not young then, and the group did not take in enough 
new members through the years to ensure its survival. 

The group’s first president, Sarah Terry, ran a needlework shop in 
the basement of a bank building in downtown Hampton. In the same 
basement the late Lois Robinson, also a charter member, ran a gift shop, 
They took up daffodil growing as a hobby. 

By the late 1950’s, Miss Terry had moved to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration where she worked in an office with Jane 
Moore and Irene Christian, who were also to become charter members 
of TVDS. 

A sort of garden tour developed each spring as the various growers 
visited each others’ yards and admired the blooms. Both Jane Moore 
and her husband, Roxie, and Sarah Terry joined the ADS. A regional 
ADS meeting drew together many future members. 

Frank Seney, assistant secretary of Newport News Shipbuilding, and 
his wife Irvine, joined the ADS and flower-touring group. He chaired 
the 1961 organizational meeting until Miss Terry was elected president. 
Mrs. Seney was elected first secretary. Jane Moore was first TVDS 
treasurer. She is a past ADS national treasurer. 
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Other charter members included Jane and H. deShields Henley. She 
has served in various offices in TVDS and he alternated as show 
chairman for many years with the late Henning Rountree. 

In recent years, members have watched as stalwarts such as Milly 
Rountree and Raymond Lewis have passed away. Others have become 
incapacitated. 

In their prime, TVDS members all had specific jobs to do and did 
them with gusto. Properties were constructed by male members like 
Frank Klein. TVDS became known for its fine shows, large numbers 
of blooms and tough competition. Among its exhibiting members have 
been hybridizers Bill Pannill and Dr. John Tarver, the M. Stanley 
Krauses, and Henleys and many others. 

The group met three times a year, normally in March, May, and 
October. It elected officers for two-year periods and show chairmen 
annually. Its last two show chairmen were Stan Krause and John Tarver, 
they and their wives were among the newer TVDS members. Another 
active later couple were Don King and his wife, Lucy. 

In the last several years, TVDS members were divided between those 
wanting to call it quits and those wanting to continue to the bitter end. 
Some excellent workers resigned because they found the job of putting 
on an annual show to wearisome and depressing as they watched each 
other failing in health. The majority of the work fell on too few people 
and the stress was too great even with physical work being hired out. 
TVDS used Christopher Newport College students for setting up and 
breaking down shows in its last years. 

CNC had proved to be an excellent home for shows and attendance 
was building. Unfortunately, when many things were just right, TVDS 
just got too old. 

On June 16, 199L members met to dispose of properties. They are 
to be distributed among the Garden Club of Gloucester, the Garden 
Club of Virginia and a proposed new daffodil group in Richmond. 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 

Catalogue Free 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAIK 
IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. 0. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 


Volunteer organizations in America are now facing many problems 
stemming from declining memberships and accelerating operating costs. 
In the last decade liability insurance premiums have doubled, postal 
rates have risen, printing costs have increased annually, and in general, 
operating costs have soared above the official inflation rate. A more 
pervasive problem occurs as a higher percentage of Americans reach 
their seniority and decide to drop their memberships in a variety of 
organizations. Rower societies suffer additional attrition because so many 
adults of all ages now live in apartments or condominiums. 

In my last message I mentioned having created an ad hoc Membership 
Brainstorming Committee. The name has been changed to Goals and 
Growth Advisory Committee, a description that more accurately reflects 
the Committee’s function. In order to devise more efficient means of 
attracting (and keeping) new members, we must first define (or redefine) 
our goals. Do we wish to remain a small society, devoted mainly to 
growing daffodils for exhibition? Do we wish to expand to a much larger 
size by somehow appealing to the average gardener who mainly grows 
daffodils as part of a border or garden bed or landscape area? Do we 
wish to appeal to both types of people? These are just some of the 
questions to be asked and answered so that we can adopt appropriate 
measures for ensuring a healthy membership. 

The other two ad hoc committees are also busy this summer. Among 
other things, the Bylaws Review Committee is still working on the best 
way to get a grass-roots input in the selection of Regional Vice Presidents 
and Regional Directors. The Convention Handbook Committee is writing 
a final draft and hopes to have its work completed by the fall board 
meeting. 

—Jack Romine 


NOMINATIONS FOR THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 

During the annual convention of the American Daffodil Society, the 
society may award the Gold and Silver Medals. The Gold Medal is to 
be awarded to an individual for “recognition of creative work of a pre¬ 
eminent nature in the understanding and advancement of daffodils.” 
Additionally, the society may award the Silver Medal to an individual 
for “recognition of outstanding service” to the society. 

Nominees for the Gold Medal need not be members of the American 
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Daffodil Society nor citizens of the United States. Nominations for both 
the Gold and Silver Medals are to be submitted to the President of ADS 
who serves as Chairman (without vote) of the Honors Committee. 
Accompanying the nomination should be a statement of two hundred 
words or less supporting the nomination. 

For a nominee to be selected for either medal, the nominee must 
receive a unanimous vote of the voting members of the Honors 
Committee, The voting members of the Honors Committee are the 
three immediate past presidents. Medals may be withheld at the 
discretion of the Honors Committee. 

Nominations for either medal must be received by January 1, 1992. 
If a nomination for a medal is accepted by the Honors Committee, the 
medal will be awarded at the 1992 Convention in Columbus, Ohio. 

Please give serious thought to recognizing individuals who are 
deserving of the most significant awards ADS has to offer. 

—Jack Romine 


FROM THE EDITOR S DESK 


Losing old friends is always sad. We bid goodbye to the great 
Tidewater Show, but we hope that Richmond or some other recipient 
of their properties will continue in their fine tradition. 

The other old friend that we are losing is the writer of the “Daffodil 
Primer Helen Link has done a yeoman job, and deserves a rest. I 
personally shall miss her good ideas but, at her request we sadly bid 
farewell to Helen and welcome Peggy Macneale and “ Notes for the 

Newcomer. —KlTTY FRANK 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 

Christmas is coming! Christmas is coming! Ridiculous, you say? Maybe 
so, but this is the last chance I have to remind you that some of the 
books we have make good Christmas gifts for daffodil friends. Or you 
can put them on your own list to Santa. Our membership pin makes 
a lovely gift and comes with a pin back, lapel tac, or a ring to to go 
on a chain. The cuff links and earrings have the same design on them. 
We have a small supply of the early ADS Yearbooks which were 
published before the advent of the quarterly Journal. These are available 
for $6.00 each. Check the back page to see what might interest you, 
and order early, as some books are in short supply. 

We have restocked two books recently: The RHS Daffodil Checklist 
and Narcissus , A Guide to Wild Daffodils by John Blanchard. Order 

early, as supplies or limited. —MARY LOU GR1PSHOVER 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 
INCOME AND EXPENSES 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1990 


INCOME: 

Dues 18,671.67 

Interest Income 5,229.32 

Sales 9,156.88 

Cost of Goods Sold -4,212.61 

Net Sales Proceeds 4,944.27 

Net Slide Rentals 286.19 

Advertising 1,374.72 

Net Judges Schools and Refreshers 445.59 

Net Registrations 121.22 

1990 Convention Surplus 3,925,42 

Convention Auction 1,660.00 

Convention Lottery 1,217.00 

Contributions 125.00 

Miscellaneous 405.76 

Total Income 38,406,16 


EXPENSES: 
Daffodil Journal 
Total Officers 
Total RVP’s 


Reserve for RVP’s & Committee Chairmen 

Committees 

Executive Director 


Salary & Bonus 

7,400.00 

Social Security 

566.10 

Ohio State Filing Fee 

25.00 

Postage 

884.66 

Supplies 

284.01 

Printing 

488.18 

Telephone 

158.79 

Bank Charges 

24.57 

Depreciation 

Total Executive Director 

National Council 

Miscellaneous 

Total Expenses 

1990 Surplus 

Adjustment for 1989 depreciation 

496.00 


16,418.46 

93.54 

661.04 

900.00 

155.85 


10,327.31 

15.00 

9.17 


28,580.37 
9,825.79 
- 248,00 


Surplus 


9,577.79 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC 
BALANCE SHEET 
DECEMBER 31, 1990 


ASSETS: 

Cash: 


Fifth Third Bank 

Checking 

8,388.55 

Fifth Third Bank 

Petty Cash 

138.75 

Central Trust 

CD due 8-3-93 

50,525.90 

Central Trust 

CD weekly maturity 

10,480.57 

Central Trust 

CD weekly maturity 

16,540.92 

Cardinal State Bank 

CD due 8-2-94 

10,000.00 

Inventory 

2,481.76 


accumulated depreciation 

■ 744.00 

1,737.76 


TOTAL ASSETS: 


104,117.18 


LIABILITIES: 

Restricted Funds 

Dues Paid in advance 

Life Memberships 

Research & Development Fund 

Lams Bequest 10,000.00 

Fischer Bequest 5,000.00 

Convention Surpluses 10,595.41 

Total Research & Development Fund 
Research Education Trust Fund 
Computer Fund 

Contribution for color in Journal 
Total Restricted Funds 

Unrestricted Funds 
Memorials 

Reserve for RVP’s and 
Committee Chairmen 

Total Unrestricted Funds 

TOTAL LIABILITIES: 

NET WORTH beginning of year: 

1990 surplus 

NET WORTH end of year: 

TOTAL LIABILITIES PLUS NET WORTH 


17,691.78 

35,520.00 


25,595.41 

70.00 

2,052.74 

1 , 000.00 

81,929.93 81,929.93 


7,706.55 

900.00 

8,606,55 

90,536.48 

4,002.91 

9,577.79 

13,580.70 

104,117.18 


1, Jane A. More, Treasurer do hereby certify to the best of my knowledge, the attached financials 
for the 1990 calendar year are an accurate representation of the financial activities for the year 1990 

Jane A. Moore, Treasurer 
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BOARD OF DIRECTOR’S MEETING 

18 APRIL, 1981, 3:35 PM, RADISSON HOTEL, INDIANAPOLIS, IN 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretary) 

A regular meeting of the Board of Directors was held with 42 Directors present. 
President Romine presided, and Secretary Ager recorded, 

REPORT OF THE OFFICERS: 

PRESIDENT: President Romine thanked everyone for attending. He applauded the 
Indiana Daffodil Society for hosting the Annual Convention. President Romine moved 
for approval of Leslie Anderson as the new Round Robins Chairman. Bill Roese 
seconded, motion carried. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: Second Vice-President Howe reminded all Board 
Members to submit bills timely and that all bills incurred should be submitted for 
reminbursement by the end of the year. She also thanked the RVP’s for their regional 
newsletters and their cooperation. 

SECRETARY: Secretary Ager asked for approval of the minutes and the resulting 
corrections be approved from the Fall Board meeting in Newport Beach, California. 
Bil Roese seconded, motion carried. 

TREASURER: See pages 38 and 39. 

REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS: Reports were received from the following regions: 
New England, Northeast, Middle Atlantic, Southeast, Midwest, Central, Southwest. 
REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRPERSONS: 

AWARDS: Mr. Spotts reported there were 36 shows scheduled for 1991. Due to various 
problems with show schedule approval, an article on the subject will appear in the 
Journo/. Mr. Spotts announced a policy that ADS approved shows be open to all 
amateur gardeners and reported no difficulty in executing this policy with hosting local 
societies. (See page 45.) 

DATA BANK: Dr. Throckmorton reported that the Daffodil Data Bank continues to 
be in excellent shape. He credited Exec. Dir. Gripshover with her ongoing efforts to 
convert the Data Bank records to the ADS computer. Dr. Throckmorton proposed 
that the Daffodil Data Bank and the ADS computer maintain records simultaneously 
for a period of one year, and if all goes well to convert to the ADS computer. Dr 
Throckmorton announced his intention to resign in one year and recommended Robert 
JenreD to replace him. He asked that his recommendations be considered for future action. 
EDITOR OF JOURNAL: Editor Frank gave her report on the Journal and asked for 
articles. 

FINANCE: The report was given by Jane Moore. Mrs. Moore stated that much of the 
work of the Finance committee would be transacted at the Fall Board meeting and 
that some Board approval would be necessary and these items would be handled under 
new business. 

JUDGES AND SCHOOLS: Mrs. Liggett’s report included facts and figures on Judges 
Refresher Courses and Judging Schools that were scheduled for Spring, 1991. Her 
financial report showed a surplus of $30.88. A slide program on miniatures has been 
developed for use in Course III. Current totals show the following: AJ-211, AJR-39, 
SJ-65 = 315 (-7 since Sept., ’90) 

MEMBERSHIP: Ruth Pardue reported membership figures as of 5 April, 1991 to be 
Domestic 1337, Overseas 160, Total 1497. This represents a decline of 119 members 
since the last board meeting in September, 1990. Mrs. Padue discussed the current 
ADS Membership Campaign and recognized the generosity of those who were 
instrumental in making it successful. She challenged each Board Member to obtain one 
new member. 
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MINIATURES AND INTERMEDIATES: Mrs, Wilson reported much progress in respect 
to work with miniature daffodils. The term miniature candidate was clarified in the 
December Journal. The committee continues to work on approving miniature cuhivars 
to be included in the ADS approved miniature list. The committee will shortly begin 
work on updating and correcting the species daffodils on the miniature list. 
SUB-COMMITTEE- INTERMEDIATES: Mrs. Diver has published two articles concerning 
intermediates in the Journal . The intermediates sub-committee planned to meet at the 
Indiana Convention to discuss Important issues and an article on the results of the meeting 
would be in the Journal. (See page 44.) 

PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. Cartwright reported that it is the policy of the Journal to accept 
advertisements which are related to daffodil growing, only. Several new leads have 
been given to her which she intends to pursue. 

REGISTRATION AND CLASSIFICATION: Mrs. Anderson reported that thus far she 
has processed and accepted 27 registrations. Mrs. Anderson has been in correspondence 
with the RHS' Sally Kington concerning corrections for the Daffodil Checklist. 
RESEARCH, HEALTH & CULTURE: Mr. Wadekamper reported that there are no 
research projects underway at the present time. A discussion of the Wister Award 
revealed a need for the Board to decide whether or not it wishes to continue the award 
and how to proceed with the evaluation. Board members were given a form to return 
to Mr. Wadekamper listing 20 good garden daffodils. It was determined that the matter 
would be discussed in further detail at the Fall, 1991, meeting, 

ROUND ROBINS: Leslie Anderson reported a smooth transition of the Robins 
Chairmanship from Betty Krahmer. There are currently six Robins. 

SCIENTIFIC AND EDUCATIONAL TRUST FUND: announced the following board 
members of the Trust Fund Board: 

Julius Wadekamper - Chair 1991-92; Brent Heath, 1991-92; Helen Link 1991-92; 
Barry Nichols 1991-92; Jack RomLne - Ex-officio; Dr. Ted Snazelle 1991-92; Joseph 
Stettinius - Treasurer. 

SHOW REPORTER: The Report from this Chairperson appears in the Journal. Mrs. 
McKenzie had requested to retire from the position after having served for many 
outstanding years. 

SLIDE PROGRAMS: Mrs. Bourne reported sending out 26 slide programs since last 
Spring. Many of the slide programs haave been revised and new programs are being 
prepared on several interesting subjects which will appeal to a broad audience. Mrs. 
Bourne welcomed help and more slides. 

TEST GARDENS: Mrs. Whitlock reported that there are presently 21 Display Gardens. 
There are no trial or test gardens within the guidelines of the committee. Mrs. Whitlock 
included a list of the gardens for the Board members She encouraged assistance and 
interaction with the Display Gardens to bring more attention to them and thereby help 
to attract new ADS members. 

AD HOC COMMITTEES: By Laws — Chairman, Nancy Gill reported on behalf of 
her committee which includes: Gene Cameron, Mrs. C.R. Bivins, Mrs. Robert Brunner, 
Mrs. Herbert Madsen, Mrs. Richard Turner, and ex-officio, Jack Romine. Mrs. Gill 
discussed the many issues her committee has been charged to explore. She invited 
comments and imput from the Board as her committee continues their work. 

NEW BUSINESS: 

Participation in Ameriflora was discussed by Exec. Dir. Gripshover and Mary Cartwright 
moved that the ADS participate in Ameriflora and spend a maximum of $300.00 toward 
this effort. Jeannie Driver seconded. Motion carried. 

Mrs. Gripshover moved to print 1500 copies of Hartlands “Original” Little Book of 
Daffodils to be given to ADS members as a part of their membership, with the cost 
of $2500.00 to come from the Memorial Fund. Mrs. Newell seconded. A lengthy 
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discussion followed. Most Board members voiced a consensus that we should do more 
for the membership, but no clear avenue of approach was found. The motion failed 
by a vote of 20 against and 17 for. President Romine asked that Board members give 
this idea further thought for perhaps another alternative. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT: Mrs. Cartwright presented the report of the 
nominating committee. Her committee members were Maurine Kerr, Marie Bozievich, 
Sally Winmill, and Laura Lee Ticknor. 

MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, Friday, April 19, 1991 


President Romine called the meeting to order at 8:40 p.m, He thanked the local 
hosting society for the wonderful convention arrangements and the “Hoosier Hospitality" 
that was so abundant. He asked that a few moments of silence be ovserved in memory 
of deceased members of the Society. 

Secretary Ager recorded minutes, the required quorum of members were present. 

REPORTS OF THE OFFICERS: 

Secretary Ager moved for approval of the minutes as published in the September, 
1990 Journal. Mr. Frank seconded, motion carried. 

President Romine briefly addressed the issue of declining membership and asked 
all ADS members to make every effort to secure new members. 

Treasurer Moore gave a brief financial report and thanked everyone as she departed 
office for the support she had received throughout her years as Treasurer. 

Executive Director Gripshover greeted the membership and gave a brief report on 
her office and invited the members to utilize the various services offered by the ADS, 
which are administered through her office. She recognized first-time convention attendees. 

First Vice-President Ezell conducted the business of recommended By-Law changes. 
Mr. Ezell moved and Mr. Frank seconded for adoption of the change as follows: No 
member may hold concurrently more than one office that qualifies the holder to serve 
as a member of the Board of Directors, except that regional directors and directors-at- 
large may also serve as committee chairmen. Motion carried. 

Mr. Ezell moved and Mr. Frank seconded for adoption of the change as follows: 
Article V Sec. 3 to read: At the time such slate is presented at the Annual Meeting 
any five members may present in writing additional nominees for such office. In the 
case of the Regional Vice President or Regional Director, the five signers must reside 
in the same region as the candidate they support. Motion carried. 

Mr. Ezell moved and Mr. Frank seconded for rejection of the change as follows: 
Article V Sec. 5. The committee shall complete all nominations and notify the entire 
membership in advance of the annual meeting by publishing all nominations in the last 
issue of The Daffodil Journal in the year prior to the annual membership meeting. The 
committee shall not present any nomination without prior notice to the membership. 
Motion carried. 

President Romine recognized Board members that were retiring from the Board of 
Directors and thanked them for a job well done. President Romine especially recognized 
Loyce McKenzie of Mississippi who was retiring as show reporter after twelve years 
of service and Jane Moore of Virginia who served as Treasurer for six years. 

Mary Cartwright, Nominating Committee Chairman presented her committee’s report. 
See June Journal pp. 215. There were no nominations from the floor and Mr. Frank 
moved acceptance of the slate by acclamation. Mrs. Cartwright seconded and motion 
carried. 

President Romine announced the recipient of the ADS Gold Medal was Barbara 
Abel Smith. The Silver Medal of the ADS was bestowed upon Kitty Frank. 

There being no further business, the Annual Meeting was adjourned at 9.05 pm. 

Jaydee Atkins Ager, Secretary 
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BOARD OF DIRECTOR'S MEETING, 20 April 1991 


A regular meeting of the Board of Directors was held with 44 Directors present. 
President Romlne presided and Secretary Ager recorded. President Romine called the 
meeting to order and welcomed new Board members. 

Mary Cartwright presented the Nominating Committee’s report for appointments for 
Secretary and Treasurer for a one year term. Secretary, Jaydee Ager, Treasurer, Joe 
Stettinius. Mr. Frank moved that the nominations be closed and the appointments be 
accepted by acclamation. Motion carried. Mrs. Cartwright then reported the 1992 
Nominating Committee members were proposed as follows: 


New England 

Mrs. Wynant Dean (Biddy) 
Poonpit Lane 
Harwichport, MA 02646 
(813) 472-9101 


Central 

Mrs. Roland Meyer (Jane) Chairman 
3403 Brookmeade Drive 
Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 
(708) 255-4425 


Midwest 

Mrs. Neil Mcneale 
524 Abilene Trail 
Cincinnati, OH 45215 
(513) 522-7025 

Pacific 

Mr. William Roese 
93 Amberley Place 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 937-4418 


Southwest 

Mr. Richard Butler 
36 River Edge 
Little Rock, AR 72207 
(501) 225-3247 


Mr. Frank moved that the nominations be dosed and the slate be accepted by 
acclamation. Motion carried. 

President Romine asked for approval of his appointment of Leone Low as the new 
Show Reporter. Mrs. Low was approved by acclamation. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS: 

Mr. Wadekamper reported on the Research and Educational Trust Fund. The 
following motions are presented for consideration at the Fall Board Meeting: 

1. Consolidate the Research, Health and Education Committee and the Research and 
Educational Endowment Fund under one heading and one Committee. 

2. Transfer the monies from the Larus Fund and the Fischer Fund to the above named 
committee. ($10,000.00 and $5,000.00 respectively) 

3. Transfer the monies from the old Research and Education Fund ($3,900.00) 

4. Rule 3 Section 4 change from The Treasurer of ADS shall receive and disburse 
monies of the fund by direction of the ADS Board of Directors as approved by the 
Board of Trustees. 

to read: 

The Treasurer of ADS shall receive and disburse the monies of the fund by direction 
of the Board of Trustees as approved by the ADS Board of Directors. 

5. Rule 5 The Fund Add a beneficiary to the rule in case of dissolution of the 
Endowment. 

6 . Resolution: Raise $100,000.00 in the Endowment before interest shall be used for 
projects specifically approved by the Trustees and approved by the ADS Board of 
Directors. 
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NOTE: 

The Trustees of the Endowment Fund will establish a list of goals and objectives 
for the funds as they become available. The Trustees will select worthy causes from 
this list and present them to the Board of Directors of ADS for their approval. This, 
only after the principle of the fund reaches $100,000.00. 

Membership — Mrs. Pardue moved that the Board approve that each new member 
attending an ADS Regional Fall meeting receive a free bulb of Segovia. Mr, Wim 
Lemmers of Holland had offered 100 bulbs of Segovia, and Mr. Bender of Pennsilvania 
offered $200.00 to cover postage/shipping costs for the bulbs. Mr . Armstrong of Texas 
seconded. Motion carried. 

Mrs. Pardue also discussed the problem of membership attrition, suggesting that a 
membership contact person from each region was essential. After much discussion, 
Mr. Frank moved that Mrs, Pardue as Membership Chairman be impowered to appoint 
either directly or through the Regional Vice-Presidents, membership representatives to 
recruit new members and to help control membership attrition. Mr, Jerrell seconded. 
Motion carried. 

President Romine asked for approval of the Executive Committee consisting of: 
President Romine, First Vice-President Ezell, Second Vice-President Howe, Secretary 
Ager, Treasurer Stettinius, Immediate Past-President Andersen, and Journal Editor K. 
Frank. The Executive Committee was approved by acclamation, 

Kitty Frank proposed that the ADS include a Novice Section in the National Show 
schedule for persons growing less than 100 cultivars. Dr. Throckmorton moved and 
Mrs. Low seconded that Awards Chairman be directed to prepare a schedule revision 
which would include such classes. The proposal will be voted on at the Fall, 1991, 
ADS Board meeting. 

Incoming Treasurer Stettinius made a few brief remarks concerning Society financial 
matters and raised questions concerning insurance. Mr. Frank moved that the questions 
concerning insurance matters be investigated by a committee appointed by the Treasurer 
and a report be submitted for dicussion at the Fall Board meeting, 1991. Mrs. Cartwright 
seconded and motion carried. 

There being no further business, President Romine adjourned the meeting at 5:35 p.m. 

Jaydee Atkins Ager, Secretary 


INTERMEDIATE UPDATE 

With any ADS show, it is an understood goal to encourage the love 
and knowledge of the Daffodil. It was agreed, unanimously, at the 
Intermediate committee meeting in Indiana this April, that there would 
be no formal list. This should be an encouraging rather than a 
discouraging conclusion to this question. 

Information pertinent for Show purposes only, should be reassuring, 
in that only classes 1-4, and 11- and 12, would be involved, for an 
Intermediate class. Some show chairmen may choose to further divide 
standards by size for exhibition, an option to group by size. A show 
chairman could even try an Intermediate collection. Think: too large 
to be a miniature — generally flowers that grow less than three inches, 
(perianth diameter), or approximately 7.5 cm. These are only guidelines, 
and are not absolute. We also as a committee want to encourage the 
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hybridizers, novice or sophisticated, to show the Intermediate seedlings! 
Let people see them! 

As the years roll on, (and they always do), and we grow older, (as 
we always will), a smaller home, condominium, or town house, with 
a smaller yard, may become a choice, or decision to be made. Giving 
up a big garden can be anything from easy to heart-rending. Certainly, 
we would not want to stop growing daffodils! This is not to suggest that 
this is just a trend of the older population. Row houses, larger homes 
that almost fill the entire lot, and smaller scaled yards to ease 
maintenance tasks, are also desired by people of all ages. Containers 
and limited ground space are naturals for the Intermediate sized daffodils 
as well as the miniatures. Intermediates are hardier, as mentioned in 
previous articles. 

We want to promote all quality daffodils. As a Committee, a suggested 
list of available Intermediates will be addressed. The committee members 
are committed to finding and growing these flowers. 

Our re-defined thrust, as a committee is: 

Eduction and Promotion. Promote flowers worthy of our attention. 
Encourage. A relaxed attitude, not a fearful or negative one, is to be 
cultivated by all. We want to lighten up, and we want all to know, we, 
as a committee, are Flexible! 

—Jean Driver, Intermediate Committee 

Sub-chairman 


FOR THE LOCAL SHOW CHAIRMAN: 

THE ADS SHOW APPROVAL 
AND REPORTING PROCESS 

By accepting the position of local show chairman, you assume the 
responsibility for obtaining show approval from the ADS Awards 
Chairman, and for reporting the show results back to him. The 
procedure you follow has four steps: 

1. Submit the show announcment. 

2. Submit the draft of your show schedule. 

3. Send your printed schedule. 

4. Send your show results. 

Lets take these points one by one. 

1. Submit the show announcement.S ubmit the information needed for 
listing your show in the December and March issues of ADS Journal. 
This is: show name, date, location, sponsoring group, and name/address 
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of Show Chairman. Send this information to the Awards Chairman 
by October 1. 

2. Submit the draft of your show schedule. S end two copies of your 
proposed schedule to the Awards Chairman. You do not need to 
include the rules or descriptions for Artistic Arrangements exhibits. The 
Awards Chairman will review your draft, note any differences from 
current ADS policy, and enter any necessary changes. He will keep 
one copy of the draft schedule, and return the other copy to you, noting 
any required changes. This way, if necessary, problems can be discussed 
by phone. S/iou/d changes be noted , your ADS-approual will be 
contingent on your making them. Such changes generally will reflect 
new policy adopted by the ADS during the past year. You should submit 
your draft schedule as early as possible, and certainly before December 1. 

3. Send your printed schedule. When you receive your approved 
draft, you may make any necessary changes and print your schedule. 
Send one copy of the printed schedule to the Awards Chairman. He 
will check the schedule against the approved draft, approve the show, 
and send you the ADS ribbons authorized for your show. (Hell also 
send you show-report forms.) You should send your printed schedule 
to the Awards Chairman as soon as possible, and certainly by February 
1 for March shows, or February 20 for later shows. 

4. Send your show results. After your show, send your results to the 
Awards Chairman within two weeks, you must record the results using 
the forms sent to you. If you have awarded the Quinn Medal or Watrous 
Medal to a first-time recipient, complete the form identifying the winner(s) 
and return it with a check (payable to the ADS) covering the medal 
cost. The proper amount is noted on the form. The Awards Chairman 
will mail the medal(s) directly to the winner(s). It is very important that 
you report results promptly. The Show Report appears in the September 
Journal, giving the Reporter a difficult deadline for copy submission. 
The source of show information on your show is your report. 

So now is the time to start this four step process. Please send show 
announcements before October 1, 1991, for the December Journal, 
NOTE: Procedures for a National Show Chairman differ but slightly. 
The National Show schedule is fixed in format and content; only the 
sections for single- and three-stem entries can be tailored. The local 
society is responsible for paying the cost of all National Show medals 
awarded (i.e., Gold Quinn, Gold Watrous, Fowlds, Throckmorton, 
Link). The Awards Chairman will provide the Medals to the Show 
Chairman for presentation at the Show. 

—Bob Spotts, ADS Awards Chairman 

409 Hazelnut Dr. 

Oakley, CA 94561 
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BEGINNING HYBRIDIZING or POLLEN DAUBING 101 


STEPHEN J. VlNISKY, Sherwood , Oregon 

Seed Time (continued). Last time we discussed the “how deep” part 
of seed planting. How far apart, in what, and where are left for us to 
discuss. 

The “How far apart?” also has a wide range of strongly held views. 
The ADS Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils does 
not suggest an optimum spacing for seed. Some large growers space 
seed as far apart as ‘’three inches between seed,” others “scatter in a 
band like radish seed”. My guess would be that initial spacing of seed 
is not critical as long as the bulblets are planted out at their final spacing 
in their third or fourth year of growth. Has anyone observed a difference 
in growth rate or earlier flowering by controlling spacing? Please drop 
me a note if your experience with seed spacing can help answer the 
above question. 

The “In What?” seems to fit right about now. Many growers use a 
cold frame and/or a raised bed arrangement. If you would like to 
assemble a quick and easy seed bed go to a lumber or hardware store 
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and buy one board, 2” x 12” x 8 feet long. Make sure it is “Pressure 
Treated” with copper based formula for ground contact. If you like, 
(and the lumber store is amenable) have them cut the 2x12 into four 
two foot lengths. Also buy some large nails. ( # 8). 

If you suffer with gophers, mice or moles you might consider buying 
a 3’ x 3’ piece of W’ hardware cloth to nail to the bottom of your seed 
box. Take the four pieces of wood and nail them together to make 
a two foot square bottomless and topless box. With a spade, cut a two 
foot by two foot square of sod and remove it. Dig down about 8-10 
inches and remove the soil. Slide your newly nailed seed box (with 
the hardware cloth nailed on the bottom if necessary) into your nice 
two foot square, eight inch deep hole. Your seed bed will stick up about 
two to four inches above the sunrounding turf and look semi-respectable. 

I choose to fill my boxes with a commercial potting soil for weed 
control. You may wish to mix two cubic feet of potting soil with one 
half cubic foot of perlite. This will assure you of having very well drained 
soil. Place your soil mix in your new seed box and plant away. 

A small two foot square box like this will hold a lot of seed for the 
first two or three years. When the tiny bulbs grow to a size large enough 
to handle easily they should be planted out at their final spacing. This 
is generally between two and four years. 

Many people also grow a few seeds in a pot or plant right in the 
ground next to the parent plant. If you take this more relaxed approach, 
weed carefully! 

Sid Dubose uses a “wallboard” compound trowel to make instant 
seed furrows in his 8’ x 4’ seed beds. This trowel is a flat piece of fairly 
stiff plastic with a comfortable grip cut in the center of the trowel. It 
is used for applying the thin coat of plaster or wallboard compound 
over sheetrock. This trowel can be stuck in the soil at about a two inch 
depth and wiggled back and forth to make a perfect planting furrow. 
Because they are eight inches long you simply move the trowel down 
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the furrow and wiggle it again to continue the furrow. This is a real 
time saver. Fast and efficient. My thanks to Sid for sharing a great tip! 

Where to plant is the easiest of the lot. Full sun is perfect. The less 
sunlight there is, the less perfect the conditions. Without trying to be 
a nag, may 1 suggest you try your conditions and see what sort of success 
you have. 

As next time (December) is a relatively quiet time for us, we will look 
at record keeping. The Great Label Search, philosophize about 
hybridizing goals, and plan a little bit for spring. 

Thank you to those of you that have written and called. Your reponse 
has been much stronger than I expected. It seems to me we can develop 
an open forum for hybridizers and discuss many different topics. Keep 
your cards, postcards and letters coming. 

Stephen J. Vinisky • 21700 S.W. Chapman Road, Sherwood, 

Oregon 97140 • (503) 625*3379 
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RANDOM RAMBLING5 

MARY Lou GRIPSHOVER, Milford, Ohio 

Have you received the new bulbs you ordered yet? It’s always exciting 
to see what extra goodies have been included. When you plant, 
remember that while daffodils really aren’t particular about soi! type, 
they — like all plants — will do their best when you give them the best 
possible growing conditions — well prepared soil, a little bit of low 
nitrogen fertilizer, and water, water, water, both at planting time and 
in the spring. 

I was impressed this year with Culmination, which bloomed here for 
the first time. I have come to love Fragrant Rose for its colorful pink 
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and white blossoms late in the season. It’s a wonderful garden plant, 
and when the price comes down to the “average” gardener’s price range, 
it should be in every garden! It took several years to settle, but now 
does wonderfully well. (But I don’t smell the rose fragrance.) 

Others which did well on first bloom were Loch Maberry, Sheer Joy, 
and Immaculate. I know you shouldn’t judge flowers on first bloom 
in your garden, because the flower was put there in someone else’s 
garden. When they don’t do well at first, remember that they need time 
to adjust to your growing conditions. When people move, it takes time 
to settle in, so why not flowers? 

Flowers that bloom late in the season are especially welcome. They 
can be enjoyed without the rush of showtime. Poet cultivars are late, 
of course, but there are also others. Lancaster is a tall, robust grower 
which is good for exhibition and garden. Fellowship, a rimmed pink, 
blooms late and increases quickly. Silent cheer is tall and good. Elixir 
is a fine double which opens even when others don’t. Miniatures Baby 
Moon and Baby Star are late and have an added bonus in their 
fragrance. While I no longer have Quick Step, I have lots of open 
pollinated seedlings from it which always bloom at the very end of my 
season. And don’t overlook Dallas and Grace Note. Tripartite is a real 
charmer, bred from April Tears x Baccarat. There are lots of charming 
flowers if we take the time to search them out. 

Frequently I’m asked by non-daffodil growers to name my favorite 
daffodil. Usually I tell them it changes from day to day. But think about 
it, and drop me a note telling about your favorite daffodil — and why 
— and we’ll share it with other readers. This year my favorites (I’m 
only considering those of which I have clumps in the garden) were 
Falstaff, because it’s early and had good color; Prologue, early and good; 
Olympic Gold, because it’s dependable and grows well and will always 
give good blooms for exhibition; Tristram for the same reasons; Silk 
Cut and River Queen, both good whites; and Fragrant Rose, for all 
the reasons listed above. 
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DAFFODILS BY THE WOODS 


Peggy Macneale, Cincfnnatf, Ohio 


What words of wisdom do those new to daffodil growing need to 
know at this time of year? We presume that most new daffodillers are 
not necessarily new gardeners, but have had at least a little experience 
in working with soil, in correcting drainage problems, and in maintaining 
plantings of some kind, be it lawn, shrubs, or whatever. We also presume 
that your interest in daffodils may derive from 1) enthusiasm of a friend, 
2) exposure to a competitive show, or 3) being overwhelmed by an 
expanse of naturalized daffodils. 

If you want to learn from the ADS the best varieties for shows, and 
how to keep track of them in the garden, we can help you in this respect. 
We also aim to help you learn the best varieties for long-season garden 
enjoyment, as well as how to duplicate those scenes of drifts of daffodils 
that give such a lift to our spirits in the springtime. 

Let’s start with that latter statement. Question: Can I plant daffodils 
in the woods? Answer: Of course, but what kind of woods is it? For 
instance, open grassland under spaced-out big old trees? Or mixed 
maturing hardwoods with wildflower carpet in the spring? Or second- 
growth scrub trees with lots of shrubby undergrowth? 

In the first instance, daffodils make an elegant addition to such a scene. 
Plantings of at least 25 bulbs each of several different, inexpensive named 
varieties may be started now to give a fine picture from the house, or 
entice exploration of the woodland. Do not be tempted to buy bushels 
of bargain bulbs or mixtures of unnamed varieties for this purpose. Look 
for Ice Follies , Armada, Carlton, Flower Record , Spellbinder , Thalia, 
and both White and Yellow Cheerfulness. Plant each variety in an 
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informal group, and set the bulbs deep (8” to 10”) if at all possible. 
Clumps will develop slowly and persist for years if done right the first 
time. Be sure the old trees are “limbed up” sufficiently so sunlight can 
reach under the trees to ripen the dying daffodil foliage. Put off mowing 
the grass next spring until the first week in June, or six weeks after 
the blooming period. 

The second instance calls for somewhat the same advice, but probably 
it would be better to confine your sweeps of color to the edge of the 
woods, with only scattered clumps spaced out back among the 
wildflowers. The varieties you would choose in this type of planting 
should be compatible with the delicate native plants. You could start 
with the early Division 6’s: February Gold, Dove Wings , Jet Fire , Then 
add Thalia and Liberty Bells (Division 5), lovely older Division 3’s such 
as Matapan , and Treuithian (Division 7). Finally, have lots of poets 
(Division 9) for late bloom. 

The third instance calls for postponement of woodland planting until 
you clean up the “woods” a bit. Eliminate the honeysuckle or whatever 
other undergrowth is invasive, and thin out some of the weedy trees 
as well as smaller seedlings to forestall the competition of surface roots 
with your daffodils. This may take a couple of years. Then you can 
start making your woodland scene, but meanwhile, get a few new “show 
type” bulbs for up near the house. Who knows? You may be on your 
way to some surprise blue ribbons as well as establishing a picture in 
the woods. 


COMING EVENTS 

Championship of Ireland, Belfast....April 10 - 12, 1992 


ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio.April 23 - 25, 1992 

ADS Convention, Nashville, Tennessee....April 1 - 3, 1993 

ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon.Spring, 1994 
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NORTHERN IRELAND SHOW REPORT 


SANDY McCabe, Ballymena, Northern Ireland 

'TTjfn constrast to last year, this was a late season and it was felt that 
jlour Early Show on 24th March would be notable for its scarcity 
^ of blooms. As usual our exhibitors rallied round and over 50 blooms 
were on display. 

While the range of flowers was limited, some fine blooms were 
exhibited. Best in Show went to your scribe’s Stourbridge which had 
been cut in bud three days earlier and cooked out beside the kitchen 
radiator. The 2Y-Y Bryanston was much in evidence and saw our 
Chairman — Maurice Kerr — just getting the edge on J.P. McAusland 
and Sam Jordan. B.S. Duncan won the Division 6 Class with Trena, 
and Carncaim showing Rapture in second place. Carncairn had best 
Miniature with Xit which was truly lovely and also won Division 12 with 
Bittern. 

The ‘proper’ season got underway on 6th April when again we had 
one of those unfortunate clashes with both Bangor and Hillsborough 
opting for this date. As a number of exhibitors were preparing for London 
during the same weekend, entries were down at both shows. 

At Hillsborough, Richard McCaw won the 12-Bloom Class with good 
blooms of Achduart and Collector’s Choice which was Best Division 
3. J.P. McAusland was runner-up and had good specimens of Comal 
and Rose Royal. The Intermediate Class was dominated by Sam Jordan 
and many fine blooms were on show. The standard in this section was 
high and included Best Bloom in Show and Best Division 1 which was 
a seedling — 1Y-Y — bred by Clive Postles. Other flowers noted were 
Cul Beag, Rameses, Rubh Mohr, and Gold Convention. Best Division 
2 was Estramadura and Best Any Other Division was Lilac Charm. 

At Bangor our Treasurer, Gilbert Andrews, and Willie Davison had 
a keen tussle. Best Bloom went to Gold Mine and Reserve Best Bloom 
was Ben Hee both shown by Gilbert. Other blooms worthy of mention 
were Tullycore, Dove Wings, Gin and Lime and Burntollet. Janice 
Webber had a field day in the Intermediate Section and had Best Bloom 
in the section with Bar None. She also showed Amber Castle to 
advantage. Mrs Shepherd won the Novice Bloom Award with Ice Follies. 

On our return from London where we were unable to repeat the 
successes of 1990 (but still enjoyed ourselves) it was off to Belfast for 
the Belfast City Spring Festival. A new venue was in operation this year 
and the show was held in large marquees. Torrential rain, gale force 
winds, and the foulest of weather on the Friday did not auger well for 
the event. The weather gods relented so that on Saturday and Sunday 
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we were blessed with extremely good weather which lifted our spirits 
immensely. Our visiting Judge, Max Hamilton, from New Zealand has 
stated (in another publication) that the standard of blooms in Belfast 
was equal to anything he had seen across the world. Thank you, Max, 
for your kind words. The show was visited by between six and seven 
thousand people which was very gratifying to the organizers. The 
Championship of Ireland attracted six entries and was won by Brian 
Duncan. His group included D1181 (Best Seedling), Young Blood, 
Dorchester, June Lake, and Savoir Faire. Michael Ward from Dublin 
was runner-up and his entry included Silent Valley (Best Div. 1), 
Achduart, Invercassley. Tyrone Daffodils were placed 3rd, showing good 
specimens of White Star, Loch Naver and Comal. John O’Reilly showed 
Chinchilla in this class and this flower was Best Div. 2 in the show. 
Tyrone won the Royal Mail Class (6 x 3) with Newcastle, Midas Touch, 
Golden Joy, all in fine form. Brian Duncan was second with a group 
including Gold Bond, Pink Pageant and Limbo, and Michael Ward came 
third with the pick of his entry being Galahad and Golden Aura. The 
placings in the Guy Wilson Class were the same as the Royal Mail. 
Tyrone showed Silent Valley, White Star and Dover Cliffs. Brian Duncan 
had Greenholm, Silver Surf and Vigilante while Michael Ward showed 
Danes Balk and Polglass. Michael Ward took the American Class Prize 
back to Dublin with Tyrone and Carncaim filling the minor placings. 
Flowers noted were Coloratura, Daydream and Ruby Throat. The open 
classes were well supported and included Best Division 3 — Silverwood, 
Division 4 — Dorchester, and Best Division 5 - 9 Tiger Moth — ail 
shown by Brian Duncan, this latter flower won the W.J. Toal Award 
for Brian. 

Maurice Kerr retained the Amateur Championship from John Ennis 
and Richard McCaw. Flowers noted in the winning 12 were: Golden 
Joy, Timolin and Golden Amber. Best for John Ennis were: Surrey, 
Mount Angel, and High Society, and for Richard McCaw Regal Bliss, 
Bailey, and Achduart. 

The Collection and Single Bloom classes for the Bloomer & Duncan 
Awards were keenly contested with Yours Truly just getting the awards 
by a whisker from John O’Reilly. Flowers worthy of mention in the 
Amateur Senior were Coromandel, State Express, Mentor, Fern Down, 
Dateline, Megalith, Moon Valley, Crackington, Dailmanach, High 
Society, and, of course, Maurice Kerr’s Rockall which was Best Bloom 
in the section, winning the Don Barnes Award. 

In the Novice Section, Sam Jordan and George Jordan (no relation) 
vied with each other in almost every class. Sam won the Novice 
Championship and included a 20-R seedling from Clive Postles which 
was adjudged best bloom in the section. This was a truly magnificent 
flower. 
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A feature at this year’s show was a seedling class at which the public 
were asked to vote for their preferred flower to bear the name Belfast 
City. This was won by a white trumpet bred and shown by Sam 
Dukelow, Omagh. The show in Belfast is now well established and has 
grown in popularity each year. What is now needed is to attract some 
exhibitors from the mainland or even from further afield. A warm and 
friendly welcome awaits you, and so that you can prepare well in 
advance, the dates chosen for 1992 are 10th, 11th, & 12th April. We 
look forward to seeing you. 

Coleraine and Enniskillen were next on the Agenda on 20th April. 
Colerain hosted this year’s Silver Thread Award but only two entries 
were received. As John O’Reilly and I were judges at the show we 
could not enter. Most of our other leading amateurs opted for Enniskillen. 
The winner was the energetic secretary of Coleraine, D. Turbitt, showing 
good vases of Rathowen Gold, Loch Stac and Merlin. One of our most 
recent members — Willie Dallas — scooped the Coleraine 
Championship which included Golden Rapture, Golden Aura and 
Merlin. Willie has progressed rapidly over the past two years and if he 
maintains his present progress will soon be a force to be reckoned with 
in the senior ranks. Other flowers noted in the section were Newcastle, 
Cool Crystal and Foundling. 

The brothers Woods from Omagh made the long trip north to 
compete in the Intermediate section. Mark collected the trophy for most 
points in the section, but Paul had the satisfaction of exhibiting the best 
bloom in the show — Sportsman. Another newcomer to the daffodil 
scene was runner-up in the section — Robert Patton from Sion Mills 
is the name to watch — and I believe he combined showing daffodils 
and dogs on the same day. The mind boggles at the difficulties of 
transporting blooms and dogs in the one vehicle! 

The Novice Section saw Miss Hatty from Coleraine being declared 
winner. A Trade Exhibit by Carncairn and the ability to visit the G.L. 
Wilson Daffodil Gardens were welcome additions to a show which is 
deserving of much wider support from our members. I think that if an 
Open section were included some of the professionals could be tempted. 

Way down South at Enniskillen John Ennis had little competition 
in the Open classes. Our Scribe in Fermanagh states that the winning 
12 were magnificent — Val d’Ingles, Prairie Fire, Surrey, Ravenhill, 
and Megalith were particularly noted. 

Ballydom and Sam Dukelow enjoyed keen competition in the seedling 
classes but Sam stole the show with an orange double daffodil D83/4B 
(Tahiti x Altruist). John Ennis, Albert and Harry Allen, Richard McCaw 
and Sam Dukelow packed the Amateur Senior section with first class 
blooms and gave the judges many headaches. Sam Dukelow again 
emerged the winner and his 80/D/9D (2W-W) (Easter Moon x 
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Knowehead) was awarded the accolade of Best Bloom. Sam has now 
so many seedlings of his own that he will have to be encouraged to 
visit London preparatory to a possible entry in the Engleheart. 

Next port of call was Ballymena on 27th April. This was a fantastic 
show with eight entries in the 12-Bloom class. The benches were 
overflowing with many good flowers. A few years ago I wrote that I 
feared for the future of Ballymena Show. The change of venue to 
Broughshane and change of day has breathed new life into the event. 
Carncairn won the 12-Bloom class with Misty Glen, Dr. Hugh, and 
2/14/82 (2Y-R) in fine form. John O’Reilly in second place included 
Cherry Gardens, High Society, Jambo; while my third place group had 
Triple Crown (Best Bloom in the Show), Garden News, and Colourful. 
Choicest blooms in the other entries were Michael Ward’s White Star, 
Don Carlos, and Maurice Kerr’s Furbeck and Strines. Carncairn won 
the 6x3 class including Timolin, 4/43/82 (2Y-Y) from John O’Reilly 
who had good vases of Silk Cut and Vernal Prince. Michael Ward again 
won the American class with Connestoga and Daydream being 
impressive. Carncairn were second — Impala and Elixir were noteworthy 
with Tyrone in third place. Frank Herbison won the Novice Section 
and showed best bloom with Ardress. The Woods brothers again figured 
with Paul having Sherpa and Purbeck, and Mark showing Star War 
and Merlin. 

And so on to Omagh on 4th May. The 12-Bloom class was won 
by Brian Duncan and included Amboseli which was Best Bloom in Show 
and Best Div. 3. I was pleased with the judges’ decision on this as I 
felt that another bloom of the same flower should have had the honour 
a few years back when it was beaten by my Cantabile. Brian also 
included Barnes Gold (Best Div. 1) and Grosvenor (Best Div. 4). Other 
flowers of note were Savoir Faire, Garden News, and seedlings 1058 
and 1263. 

Tyrone Daffodils were placed second. Their group included White 
Star, Vernal Prince, Mentor, and Ulster Bank. Carncairn who were third 
had Oykel and Misty Glen as their best. Brian also won the 6x3 class 
with State Express, Dr. Hugh, Patabundy, and three seedlings — 983, 
971 and 1249. He also staged an all pink group in the class which 
included Naivasha, Fragrant Rose, Bilbo and Pink Pageant; and a third 
group which included Triple Crown and 1240 (3W-R). Tyrone had 
good specimens of Mentor and White Star and Camcaim’s aptly named 
Eyecatcher was appealing. 

A welcome visitor was Barbara Abel Smith whose long journey was 
rewarded when her seedling 23/91 (2W-GWP) was adjudged best 
seedling and best Div. 2. Ballydorn’s Div. 9 Ireland’s Eye was perfect 
and was rightly awarded best Div. 5-9. 

In the Senior Amateur 9-Bloom class I was successful with a group 
which included Purbeck, Garden News and Val d’lngles. Maurice Ken 
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was second and included Purbeck (best bloom in the section). Address 
and a Viking cross. Richard McCaw was third and his group included 
Gransha and Silken Sails. We three, with John O’Reilly and Sam 
Dukelow, vied for the honours in the collection and single bloom classes 
with Maurice emerging the overall winner and collecting the silverware. 
George Jordan won the intermediate section and Paul Woods relegated 
brother Mark to second place in the Novice. Paul had Best bloom in 
the Intermediate with Merlin, and also Best bloom in the Novice with 
Purbeck. 

An unfortunate absentee from the show was David Crawford, Beragh, 
who had hoped to compete but was admitted to hospital on the day 
previous. 

Our season finally closed on 12th May when we had the Late Show 
at Duncan Daffodils in conjunction with an Open Day for the National 
Trust. All our professionals had erected small display stands and flowers 
appeared from cold storage as if by magic. Naturally trumpets were 
scarce but from Div, 2 WT onwards, many excellent blooms were on 
show. 

Results are unimportant as no prizes were awarded. It is purely and 
simply a fun day but best in show by a unanimous decision of the judges 
was Soprano (2W-P) shown by our host, Brian Duncan. I do no recall 
having seen this flower before — even in the seedling beds — but it 
is now at the top of my “Want’' list and I suspect that every other person 
who saw it feels the same way. 

The thanks of the Group are due to Brian and Betty for their generous 
hospitality including a quite significant lunch which was greatly enjoyed, 
I wonder if their renowned generosity would stretch to an off set of 
Soprano?!! 




Purbeck 


Merlin 
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DOROTHY FORD WYLIE 

The daffodil world, particularly North Carolina and the 
Southeastern Region of the American Daffodil Society, lost a friend 
and a devoted member when Dorothy (Dot) Ford Wylie died May 
20th of this year. 

Her garden on Cameron Avenue, Chapel Hill, is beautiful in 
its design and material, as is the planting of daffodils at the Coker 
Arboretum of the University of North Carolina. Her biggest 
contribution was the Chapel Hill Daffodil Show, first staged in the 
basement of the Public Library then moved to the Totten Center 
of the North Carolina Botanical Garden in 1977. 

She became an accredited judge of the American Daffodil 
Society in 1966, and Regional Vice President of the Southeastern 
Region for many years, as well as a Director of the ADS. 

1 knew her first when I became a Director in 1975. She was 
a staunch member of the Public Relations Committee when I was 
Chairman. With her sister-in-law, Mrs. Kent Ford of Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, she was responsible for the planting of daffodils on 
Nantucket Island, Massachusetts, and the resulting Daffodil Show 
there. The Chapel Hill Daffodil Show has been the training ground 
for many student judges including myself . The reason for my choice 
of Chape! Hill as a retirement location is largely due to Dot Wiley 
and its Daffodil Show. 

Never seeking any credit for herself she will be sorely missed 
by her daffodil friends, and particularly in North Carolina. 


HERE AND THERE 

Stockton Press is announcing the publication in April 1992 of The 
New RHS Dictionary of Gardening. It will cover over 50,000 plants, 
including every plant in cultivation in North America. It will combine 
precise botanical descriptions with detailed and practical guidelines for 
growing each of the plants that it describes. This four-volume work will 
sell for $795 and will NOT be available from the office. You may save 
$100 if you order before September 30, 1991. Call (800) 221-2123 
for more information. 

A recent letter from Marjorie Fowlkes says that the Montana chapter 
of ADS recently held its first meeting — in two parts. Mrs. Fowlks visited 
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the garden of the only other Montana member, LaVem Brusven, and 
he came to visit hers. Mrs. Fowlkes says it was great fun to discover 
another daffodil afficionado in Bozeman. Anyone who wants to discover 
other daffodil people in his/her area or state, may write to the office 
for a list of members in your state. You, too, can increase your 
enjoyment of spring and daffodils. 

Articles in area local papers are often good ways to promote our 
favorite flower. An article about Byron Davis, of Oakhurst, California, 
in The Sierra Star promoted daffodils for the foothills of California. Mr. 
Davis writes that “Oakhurst is in zone 7 - 8, and my flowers’ blooming 
period does not coincide with our California shows. However, I have 
created some local interest in our favorite flower.” An article about 
Sandusky, Ohio’s, daffodil man, Bill Shrader, promoted the various 
types of daffodils. Bill says he was inundated with copies of the article, 
so obviously lots of people read it. Is this something you could do in 
your area? 

Freda Koppenhoefer, of Metamora, Illinois, is looking for fragrant 
daffodils in Divisions 1,2, and 4 that “hold up well from year to year, 
are good for cutting, and not too expensive.” Send us your list of fragrant 
daffodils, and we’ll pass it along. 

Sadly, word has reached us of the recent death of three long-time 
members. W. Gordon Carpenter, of Downingtown, Pennsylvania, died 
in March. He was a regular exhibitor and frequent winner at the 
Downingtown shows in years past. Dorothy Ford Wiley, of Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, died in May. In June, Alice Wray Taylor, of Franklin, 
Tennessee, passed away. Mrs. Taylor’s love of miniatures was well 
known, and convention attendees may remember a visit to her home 
at the last Nashville convention. Each of these friends will be sorely 
missed, and we extend our sympathies to their families. 


SECOND ANNUAL 

CINCINNATI FLOWER AND GARDEN SHOW 

Mary Lou Gripshover, Milford, Ohio 

The second annual Cincinnati Flower and Garden Show was held 
Friday through Sunday, April 26 - 28, 1991, at Ault Park. An estimated 
42,000 people saw the show. 

The sponsors of the Show have patterned it after the famous Chelsea 
Show in London; and in its brief two-year history, the show has won 
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acclaim from internationally renowned judges. Visitors who had also 
been to Chelsea remarked that it was the closest thing to Chelsea they 
had seen. 

Again this year, the ADS was prominently represented. Our exhibit 
consisted of sixteen feet of three-tiered table space on which we had 
over 125 different cultivars, both standard and miniature, on display 
throughout the three-day event. The majority of blooms came from 
Handy Hatfield’s garden, with some season-ending poeticus from local 
gardens. The Macneales and Gipshovers had set up tables and 
background on Wednesday, and a hardy band of stagers — Peggy 
Macneale, Tom Stettner, Jr., Connie Rose, Helen Smith, and I; and 
label-writers Dalton Battin, Neil Macneale, and Linda Walipe — arrived 
early Thursday morning and staged all the flowers by noon, when 
judging of exhibits began. 

When we arrived on Friday morning, we were pleased to see that 
the exhibit had won a Silver Medal. Peggy, Tom and I shared the hours 
the show was open and answered many questions about daffodils, from 
the old, familiar “What’s the difference between a daffodil and a 
narcissus?” to “Why don’t mine bloom?” As always, the miniatures got 
lots of attention, and brightly colored cultivars like Fragant Rose and 
Culmination were crowd pleasers. Doubles Elixir and Sun Ball were 
also favorites. There were several seedlings under number, which 
provided an opportunity to explain a bit about hybridizing and selection 
and trial. By Sunday, many of the blooms were looking tired — and 
so were we! — but it was well worth the effort involved. John 
Bloomstrom and his daughter were there to help dismantle, and we 
had it down in record time. 

This show will be held next year on April 24 - 26, and if you have 
time after attending the ADS convention in Columbus, drive to 
Cincinnati on Sunday and see this show. It certainly is worth seeing 
this show which is gaining national and international recognition. 


^Memorial Qluntributians 

William Dunlop.. ...Mr. & Mrs. John Capen 

Charles Mueller...... . .Mr. & Mrs. John Capen 

Dorothy Ford Wiley ....Mrs. & Mrs. R.L. Armstrong 

Mr. & Mrs. Johannes Krahmer 
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Mission Impossible, an 11 W-P, introduced by Grant Mitsch in 1987. 


THE ENGLISH SEASON 


George Tarry, Cheshire. England 


The most satisfying season for some time gave us an adequate supply 
of good flowers throughout the main show season and some very fine 
specimens to take the special honours. The main feature of the winter 
was a period of frost and snow from the end of January into early 
February, but as this was followed by an absence of climatic excesses, 
neither hot nor cold, wet nor dry, most growers were able to select 
from an ample supply of flowers from late March onwards. April was 
kind, sunny and dry but with gentle east winds, although two very wet 
days at the end of the month amended the record to an average rainfall. 

The show programme opened with the newly introduced RHS 
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Competition on 11 - 12 March, almost a non-event saved only by a 
last minute intervention by trade exhibitors who selected a few flowers 
from their displays to create a modest contest. 

By the date of the RHS main show, 9 - 10 April, most exhibitors 
were already in full flower with one or two local shows behind them, 
and the volume of flowers staged confirmed that the prevailing conditions 
must have been favorable. Traditionally the main attraction of the show 
is the Englebert Cup for 12 cultivars bred by the raiser and at the present 
time this is almost two contests with Clive Postles and Brian Duncan 
in contention for the trophy and four others vie for the minor honours, 
although the gap between the two sections is closing slowly. On this 
occasion Clive had the better balanced collection to justify a dear win. 
while Noel Burr claimed the medal for third place. The winning set had 
eight under number supported by Jocelyn Thayer, a first class 3W-YYO, 
which is earlier than most of this type, and Chelsea Girl, 2W-P, again 
earlier than most pinks. In Brian's second prize twelve, all were named, 
eight already catalogued and from the remainder the most impressive 
were Dorchester, an outstanding pink double and Savoir Faire, 2W- 
WWP, a fine addition to the ncn-predominant section. 

The second trophy in the open classes is the Guy Wilson Memorial 
Vase, where amateur Eddie Jarman upset the normal pattern by beating 
the trade exhibitors. One of the most exciting classes in this section calls 
for six cultivars raised outside Europe and this year we saw some of 
the best from Australia, New Zealand and the USA. This was another 
success for Eddie Jarman, but the main feature was the appearance 
of Pop's Legacy in all three winning exhibits. For most of us, the first 
opportunity for assessment suggested that this could he the most valuable 
addition to bicolor trumpets for many years. 



Pops Legacy Gold Convention 
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THE ENGLEHEART CUP. 

Top Row: 3-78-79, 1-7-83, 2-8-76, 2-43-82 
Middle Row: Stanway, Jocelyn Thayer, 1-77-79, 1-43-80 
Bottom Row: 4-103-80, Broadw r ay Village, Chelsea Girl, 1-50-82 




The competition in the single bloom classes was extremely keen with 
exceptionally heavy entries. No fewer than 30 exhibitors contested the 
2W-W class with 1Y-Y and 2Y-0/R falling only or or two short of that 
level and several more passing the 20 mark. Tried and trusted cultivars, 
which are grown by the majority of exhibitors added to their list of 
successes but some newer things also caught the eye. In division 1 I 
noted Brian Duncan’s Trumpet Warrior, 1YW-WWY, new from 
Oregon, and Paul Payne’s Compute, 1W-Y recently from Tasmania. 
In division 2, Paul Payne topped the honours with Gold Convention, 
2Y-Y taking Best in Show, while Clive Postles staged two fine pinks 
in Chelsea Girl, 2W-P, and China Doll, 2W-WWP. In division 3 a 
mixture of old and new shared the awards with Paul Payne completing 
a double by taking reserve Best Bloom with Rockall, 3W-R. The doubles 
were the most controversial of all, most of them short of their best form 
at this early stage of the season with several lacking the traditional basic 
six segment perianth, including Brian Duncan’s Piraeus, 4W-R, which 
was divisional champion. 

In the Amateur classes the Bowles Cup for 15 vases of three blooms 
is never easy — it can absorb the greater part of a growers output for 
the season — and Colin Gilman staged a nicely balanced set. He relied 
mainly on established cultivars which were well grown, including 
Ballyrobert, Gold Convention, Golden Vale, Newcastle and Achduart. 

The Richardson Trophy for 12 single blooms was more keenly 
contested with Eddie Jarman in his best form to defeat six challengers. 
He grows some of Brian Duncan’s cultivars even better than Brian 
himself, demonstrating this with outstanding specimens of Goldfinger, 
1Y-Y, Gold Bond, 2Y-Y, Young Blood, 2W-R, and two seedlings 
Dll 17 and D1123. Although there is no trophy, the six bloom class 
saw even stronger competition and last year’s leading novice, John 
O’Reilly, did well at his first attempt at this level to score against 14 
other exhibitors. 

Although the Daffodil Society Show was only three days later, there 
were plenty of good flowers available to confirm the favourable 
conditions, and this must have been the best all round show for several 
years. The Society’s treasurer, Richard Smales, was particularly well 
endowed with flowers, opening his winning account with the prestigious 
Board Memorial for three vases of three blooms and following this with 
the Best Vase of three blooms — Akala, 1Y-Y — four other trophies 
and numerous awards. Clive Postles retained the Bourne Trophy for 
12 by the raiser, with a superbly grown set which followed well 
established lines. The other major trophy in the Open Section, the 
Cartwright Cup for 12 cultivars in commerce, went to Paul Payne for 
a collection that achieved a standard not seen at this show years in 
recent years. It would be unfair to select any one bloom for special 
mention. I can only commend the whole twelve as being essential to 
the collection of every serious exhibitor — Gold Convention, 2Y-Y, 
Rockall, 3W-R, Achduart, 3Y-R, Dr. Hugh, 3W-GOO, Tudor Love, 
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2W-Y, Mill Grove, 2Y-R, Dailmanach, 2W-P, Loch Rimsdale, 2Y-YRR, 
Tahiti, 4Y-R, Broadland, 2W-W, Sir Ivor, 1Y-Y, and Purbeck, 
3W-YYO. 

The trophy classes for six cultivars of a specified type reached a new 
high with 50 exhibits staged over the seven classes. The best of these 
was the Leamington Cup for six with red/orange coronas where Jan 
Dalton used Rockall and Loch Naver to lead his success against 10 
other exhibits, while 1 scored against nine others in the Barrington 
Memorial, divisions 5-8, and the Williams, all yellows. In the latter 
I had ample resources and eventually chose four from Australia, 
Hosanna, Prado, Warcom and Silcock 2/155/73, one from New 
Zealand, Demand, and one from Ireland, Golden Ranger. 

In the overseas classes I had further success including the ADS Red, 
White and Blue Ribbon where I featured a fine Pop’s Legacy and an 
exceptional Queen Size, 3W-Y, much the best I have seen of this old 
favourite. 

As in London, there were very heavy entries in the single blooms 
with several classes in excess of 20 exhibitors. Again the awards were 
dominated by well grown specimens of established cultivars but Clive 
Postles added considerable interest with a wide range of seedlings to 
give ample oportunity for assessment prior to release. Paul Payne had 
best trumpet with Ballyrobert, 1Y-Y, as only he grows it, while Clive 
Postes had best seedling with 1-43-80, 1W-W, only medium size but 
with a very round perianth and a neat roll to the trumpet. Best in division 
2, and Best in Show, was another very fine specimen of China Doll 
from Clive Postles, who followed up with Evesham, 3W-Y, as best 
division 3. The best double was inevitably Gay Kybo, 4W-0, this time 
staged by Ron Scamp. 

The amateur section was equally well filled with Derek Bircumshaw 
leading eight others in the Wootton Cup for 12 cultivars from three 
divisions and then completing a double in the Norfolk Cup, 12 cultivars 
with a £1 price limit. This year the de Navarro Cup was reduced to 
six vases but this led to no increase in competition and I was able to 
score over Richard Smales, aided no doubt by the spread of his energy 
over such a large number of entries throughout the show. To provide 
the essential colour I used two very good vases of Kasier and Red Flame. 

Another break of ten days before Harrogate ensured that we saw 
some late season cultivars at their best, and again the show was well 
up to standard in both quality and quantity. Paul Payne was still near 
the peak for quality and won the Northern Championship by a clear 
margin. Again he concentrated on familiar cultivars, the only recent 
addition being Dunley Hall, 3W-GYY, which proved to be Best in Show. 

The special awards have been augmented recently by two fine trophies 
and this year they both went to Don Barnes. He used White Star, 
Rainbow and Dr. Hugh for the three cultivars required for the Northern 
Group Trophy, and an exceptionally fine six vases of Rainbow, 
Broomgrove, Shining Light, Ringleader, Merlin and Golden Aura for 
the George Tarry trophy where a £1 price limit applies. Don also won 
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the Milton Plate for overseas cultivars where the main attraction was 
Berceuse 2W-P, a recent introduction from Grant Mitsch. 

As this is our only major show to select a full range of divisional best 
blooms, it is always worthwhile to peruse the awards to discover the 
current trend. This years awards went to Midas Touch, 1Y-Y, Silent 
Valley, 1W-W, Gold Convention, 2Y-Y, Daydream, 2Y-W, 
Dali man ach, 2W-P, Aehduart, 3Y-R, Roc kail, 3W-R, Cool Crystal 3W- 
GWW, Gay Kybo, 4W-O f Ice Wings 5W-W, Foundling, 6W-P, and 
Oryx, 7Y-W, and it is reassuring to note very little change from recent 
seasons. 

The final major show, the RHS Late Competition, 30 April and 1 
May, was a typical end of season event, a moderate number of entries 
and most interest generated by cultivars not widely seen earlier. The 
class for twelve by the raiser was a straight match between Brian Duncan 
and Clive Postles with Brian having the better resources with a blend 
of names and numbers to ensure success. His State Express, 2Y-GOO, 
and Red Spartan, 2Y-R, confirmed previous impressions of being most 
valuable for later shows, while Fragrant Rose, 2W-GPP, and Savoir 
Faire, 2W3A/WP, were quality pinks. Clive’s were mainly under number 
with China Doll, 2W-WWP, and Stan way, 3Y-R, the best of the named. 

The Devonshire Tophy for 12 single blooms attracted exceptional 
support for this late date with eight entries and here Clive Postles reversed 
positions with Brian Duncan to score a well merited success. Clive’s 
collection was made up of seven of his own raising and five from others. 
From the former, China Doll was the best as confirmed by the award 
of Reserve Best Bloom and from other raisers he staged very fine blooms 
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of Pol Voulin, 2W-P, Dunley Hall, 3W-GYY, and Warmington, 3W- 
W. Brian’s Collection were all of his own raising and from those named 
I noted good specimens of the now familiar Ulster Bank, 2Y-R, and 
Pink Pageant, 4W-P. 

In the single blooms, late trumpets are still scarce, but Brian Duncan 
had a fine Goldfinger as divisional best. Division 2 had rather more 
support but all the fine blooms were completely outclassed by yet another 
China Doll from Clive Postles which fully merited Best in Show and 
the consistency throughout the season suggests that this will be with 
us for many years to come. As was expected, division 3 was the 
strongest section and from the many competitive classes Brian Duncan’s 
recent release Silver Crystal, 3W-GWW, secured the divisional award. 
There is always a fine display from division 5 to 8 at this late date and 
the award in this section went to a large and smooth specimen of Oryx, 
7Y-W. from Jan Dalton. 

Overall then, a season which fulfilled the ambitions of many exhibitors 
at all levels and encouraged us all to look forward to the future when 
we can all hope to do even better. 


RHS TRADE STANDS AND 
THE NIGHT TRAIN TO LONDON 


THEODORE E. SNAZELLE, Ph.D, Clinton, Mississippi 

A characteristic of RHS shows at Vincent Square is the daffodil trade 
stand. In addition to being a place to market daffodil bulbs to visitors 
of the RHS shows, the trade stands are also in competition with each 
other. Of course, commercial daffodil growers regularly display their 
flowers in American shows, particularly at the American Daffodil Society 
National Show; however, the stands are never in competition for awards. 
The standard trade stand at the RHS shows is four-tiered and draped 
with green burlap material. Cultivars on display are in green ceramic 
vases usually containing seven scapes. 

My first contact with trade stands in the UK was at the RHS Daffodil 
Competition on April 3 - 4, 1990, at Vincent Square, London. Of 
course, my reason for being at this show was to serve as a guest judge. 
Nonetheless, l did give the trade exhibits a cursory look, particularly 
the stand of Barbara Abel Smith which featured at center-front what 
may be a real breakthrough in hybridizing — D44/31, 3 W-P. Other 
stands present were J. Walker’s, Dan duPlesses’, and Jacques Amand’s. 
Despite the presence of D44/31 in Barbara’s stand, I really wasn’t 
particularly impressed about trade stands. Rather, I enjoyed talking to 
her and her assistants, Michael and Sandra Baxter and Mary Anderson. 
However, it was to be the RHS Daffodil Show on April 24 - 25, 1990, 
that would find me very much involved with trade stands, particularly 
the Carncairn Daffodils Stand. 
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On Wednesday, April 18, 1990, i flew into Belfast from London 
on British Airways. When I arrived at the baggage claim area, Robin 
Reade was standing there with the traditional yellow Carncairn Daffodils 
Catalogue in hand. It was cool, and perhaps not surprising for this time 
of year, beginning to rain. However, I was only later to find out what 
a real spring day in Northern Ireland was like. On Thursday, Kate and 
Robin Reade, John Maybin and I began to cut daffodils for the RHS 
Daffodil Show trade stand. 

Before I go into the details of getting ready to stage a trade stand, 
let me pause to tell you about John Maybin. Other than Robin, John 
is Kate Reade’s only full-time employee. There is no question about 
it, John is a real master at getting daffodils ready for London. After 
all, he originally worked for Guy L. Wilson at The Knockan. (I did have 
opportunity to at least drive by the late Guy L. Wison’s home, The 
Knockan. as well as by where the late Willie Dunlop had lived.) 

Back to getting Kate’s daffodils ready for London. It all seemed so 
simple. All we had to do was select, cut (actually pinch the stem between 
the thumb nail and forefinger), bind at least seven scapes together with 
a rubber band, and place them in a pail of water. Most of the cultivars 
and seedlings cut were not fully open. In fact, some of them were only 
just beginning to show considerable colour. Of course, the name of 
the cultivar or seedling number was written on one stem of a scape 
in a bundle. Furthermore, cutting of the 150 bunches that Robin said 
that we would need for the 24’ long, four tier high stand, didn’t seem 
to be too much of a problem either. 

Well, as you might guess, what often looks to be simple at the onset, 
often turns out to be more involved than anticipated. Getting ready 
for the RHS Daffodil Show proved to be no exception. What 1 had 
not anticipated was the typical spring day in Northern Ireland. Well, 
this typical spring day began with rain which gave way to sleet, hail, 
wind, and cold. I was chilled to the bone and probably would have 
frozen to death were it not for the wax coat and Wellies (rubber boots), 
which Robin found for me to wear. Kate suggested several times that 
if I was getting too cold, that I might want to go back to the house 
to get warm. I declined; however, I was really delighted to break for 
tea and lunch! Finally, the weather deteriorated to such an extent that 
the Reades decided that our efforts were beginning to become futile. 
Thus, we stopped, and Robin suggested that I should see a bit of the 
countryside before dinner. They heard no complaint from me. 

Friday, April 20, was quite an improvement with bright sunshine 
although it was still quite cool. Sam Bankhead joined us to cut daffodils 
and would also accompany us to London to set up the trade stand. 
We worked all day cutting flowers for the trade stand. While the cutting 
of daffodils proceded, the master packer, John Maybin, did his work. 
John does all the packing, partly because he wants it that way, and 
partily because he had to learn to do it from the master himself — Guy 
L, Wilson. John’s attitude was simply this: “Since you want the job 
done well, then I’ll do it myself so that I’ll know it was done correctly.” 
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Thus, on Saturday, everything was ready to go including sphagnum 
moss from a nearby bog. We loaded everything up in the trailer, and 
the Reade’s son. Richard, drove us to Larne where we boarded the 
Galloway Princess for crossing the North Channel of the Irish Sea to 
Stranraer. Scotland. This took most of the day. and it was near sundown 
as we left Stranraer by train to Glasgow where we would board the 
night train to London. 

The scenery from Stranraer until darkness descended was absolutely 
beautiful. Wildlife was abundant, particularly pheasants. As we 
proceeded to Glasgow, we relished the ‘picnic’ which Robin had packed. 
In addition to myself, the Reades, and Sam Bankhead, I’ll identify the 
rest of the Ulster delegration in this pilgrimage to London which was 
made famous by Guy L. Wilson. The rest of the delegation included 
the Duncan team of Brian and Betty Duncan, Sandy McCabe, John 
O’Reilly. John Ennis, and the daughter of the late Tom Bloomer, Sidley 
Bloomer; and the Tyrone Daffodil team of Clarke Campbell and sons, 
Robert and Desmond. By the time the baker’s dozen of us reached 
London, I understood what the annual Guy L. Wilson night train 
pilgrimage was all about. In fact. 1 was saddened to learn that this trip 
may have been the last as British Rail is apparently going to remove 
the sleeper cars because the run is supposedly not profitable. That was 
strange to me as every sleep compartment on the train from Glasgow 
to London was in use. 

Let me digress for a moment. Guy L. Wilson started coming to 
London to stage his trade stand in about 1935. The Reades have been 
coming to London since 1958 to stage a trade stand. They hold the 
record for the longest, continuous daffodil trade stand in the New RHS 
Hall. We arrived in London at Euston Station on Sunday morning at 
about 7:00 a.m., and were soon met by the Reade’s son-in-law, James, 
who helped us get all the crates of flowers to the New RHS Hall. James 
and I began immediately with the staging process by partially filling vases 
with water and transporting them to the Carncaim Daffodils stand. 
Staging began immediately upon arrival and continued all Sunday and 
on into Monday. 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 

Catalogue Free 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAIK 
IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. O. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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Before discussing the trade stands which were on display at the RHS 
Daffodil Show on April 24 - 25, 1990, l would first like to describe 
staging daffodils in vases. Firstly, the principle: The daffodils must look 
as if they are growing. This look is achieved by using foliage in the vase. 
The actual staging procedure (See diagram) was taught to me by Sam 
Bankhead and is as follows: 


1. Place a small amount of 
moistened sphagnum moss in 
the back of the base and hold 
it in place with your fingers. 
Next, place three daffodil 
leaves between your fingers 
and the moss. 

2 . Now, place a little more 
sphagnum moss over the 
leaves. 

3 . Place in three daffodils in 
the form of a triangle. 

4 . Place a little more 
sphagnum moss over the tips 
of the stems of the three 
scapes. 

5 . Now, place in four more 
daffodils in the form of a 
diamond in front of, and 
slightly below, the triangle. 
Pack the four scapes with 
sphagnum moss. 

6 . Top off the base with 
water, trim away sphagnum 
moss hanging over the rim of 
the vase, and then wipe the 
vase dean with a towel. 

Now you have the 
traditional daffodil trade stand 
vase of seven scapes. 



1 THREE 
JSCAPES 







1 FOUR 
SCAPES 



After working all day Sunday with the Reades in staging more than 
135 vases with seven scapes each, and a number of other smaller vases 
with three scapes each, l was somewhat relieved when the stand was 
nearly finished as I had other things I needed to do on Monday. The 
Carncaim Daffodils Stand was the largest of the four daffodil trade stands 
which were all alongside one wall of the RHS New Hall. The stand 
was four tiers high and 24 feet long. The Carncaim Daffodil Stand used 
a large number of seedlings under number as well as named cultivars. 
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Despite the obvious educational value of a trade stand for the public, 
the real purpose of the trade stand is to market daffodils, To illustrate 
this point, I would like to recount a story told to me by Robin Reade: 
A year or two ago, a man was admiring Timolin, 3 Y-YYR. Robin 
inquired, “Do you know about Timolin?” The man replied that the town 
Timolin, which is near Dublin, is where he was born. He bought some 
Timolin. Later he returned and was seen by Robin admiring a vase 
of Beryl. Robin said: “Your wife, I presume.” The man then bought 
some Beryl. So, no matter how you look at it, seeing a cultivar on 
display in the trade stand may be all the sales pitch that is needed to 
make a sale. I witnessed a stream of people placing orders with Camcaim 
Daffodils after picking out what they wanted from what was on display. 
This appeared to also be the case at the other trade stands as well. 

1 was elated when the Carncairn Daffodils stand received a Gold 
Medal for their efforts. The Reades told me that this was their third 
Gold Medal in as many years. Of course, I felt that I had something 
to do with their success. Whether or not this was true, I really can’t 
say. Nonetheless, I was a member of the winning team however small 
my contribution may have been. If winning the Gold Medal wasn't 
enough that year, Kate Reade was named recipient of the prestigious 
Peter Barr Memorial Cup. The cup is a perpetual award that the winner 
gets to keep for a year. It is made of silver and has N. triandrus on 
one side and N. bulbocodium and N. cyclamineus on the other. The 
end of a perfect day came when the Reades, Sam Bankhead, and I 
had a delightful victory celebration dinner at a French restaurant in 
Chelsea with Duncan and Kate Donald. Duncan is Curator of the 
famous Chelsea Physic Garden, and many of you will recall that Kate 
was the former RHS Daffodil Registrar. I got to know Duncan while 
I was teaching in London; he lectured to my Plants and Civilization 
students on medicinal plants during a visit to Chelseas Physic Garden. 
It was quite late when I retired for the day amid thoughts that it doesn’t 
get any better than this! 

In addition to the Carncairn’s Gold Medal, Brian Duncan’s stand won 
a Gold Medal as well. Assisting Brian in staging his stand were his wife 
Betty, Sidley Bloomer, and fellow Ulstermen Sandy McCabe, John 
O'Reilly, and John Ennis. The exhibition quality of Brian’s trade stand 
blooms indicated that they were probably all grown in pots in a 
glasshouse (greenhouse) whereas most of the Carncairn Daffodils were 
field grown. Growing in pots in a glasshouse does make a difference 
when it comes to bloom quality. In fact, Brian’s trade stand blooms 
had so much quality that when he found he needed another scape 
to enter into what was to be his winning Engleheart Challenge Cup 
entry, he pulled a stem of Patabundy, 2 Y-R, from a vase of seven 
and put it into his Engleheart entry! Now that tells us something about 
the quality of blooms of Brian’s trade stand. 

I’ll try my best to describe Brian’s trade stand. At the center of the 
top (fourth) tier were three vases of seven stems each of Pink Paradise, 
4 W-P. At the center of the next tier down (3rd tier), was a vase of 
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seven stems of Pink Pageant, flanked on the left by vases of three stems 
of Everglades and Avesham and Dorchester, all 4 W-P’s. At the center 
of the second tier were three vases of 2 W-P s, 1136, Royal Ballet and 
1274. At the center of the first tier was 975, 2 W-P; to the left of 975 
was 1157B, a nice 2 W-WWP, and to the right of 975 was Pismo 
Beach. At the center base of the trade stand was a vase of seven 
Westbury, 4 W-P, fronted by a vase of ten Bilbo. To the left of 
Westbury was a vase of seven Lilac Charm, and to the right was also 
a vase to Lilac Charm. All the white-perianthed, pink-centered blooms 
at the center of Brian’s stand had an incredible effect. How could that 
many outstanding blooms be grown by one individual? Well, pink 
daffodils were not the only cultivars to be seen. 1 have a weakness for 
yellow/red and yellow/orange division 2 and division 3 cultivars so 
you can imagine how I drooled when I saw fantastic vases of seven 
of State Express, 2 Y-GOO. Rotarian, 3 Y-R, Gettysburg, 2 Y-GYR, 
Patabundy, 2 Y-R, Solar Tan, 3 Y-R, Ulster Bank, 3 Y-R, Sportsman, 
2 Y-R, Red Spartan, 2 Y-R, and seedling 1040. If all the yellow/red 
and yellow/orange division 2 and division 3 vases were not enough, 
there were also vases of division 2 and division 3 orange/reds including 
Prairie Fire, 3 O-R, Charleston, 2 O-R, and Sabine Hay, 3 O-R. A 
vase of Barnum, 1 Y-Y, caught my eye. Brian told me that it was out 
of Golden Jewel x Midas Touch seedling. Brian said, “It perhaps has 
too much substance. It will possibly be listed next year or the year after.” 

1 rarely disagree with Brian; however, I couldn’t help but think that there 
is no such thing as a daffodil with too much substance in the Deep 
South where I live. I’ll keep my eye on Barnum. 

The next stand I visited was the four-tiered stand of Barbara Abel 
Smith’s Silver Medal winner, which featured at its center three vases 
of seven Upper Broughton, 2 W-WWP, behind of vase of seven Halley’s 
Comet, 3 W-GYY. Also, in Barbara’s stand were two cultivars I’ve got 
to have . . . Red Snapper, 3 Y-R, and Ryan Son, 3 Y-GYY. Also 
of interest was seedling VOO/Ol which opened 2 W-YYP but will 
perhaps pass to 2 W-WWP. Assisting Barbara with the staging of her 
stand were Michael and Sandra Baxter and Mary Anderson. 

The last stand, but absolutely the best staged stand, I visited was the 
three-tiered stand of Tyrone Daffodils which won a Silver Gilt Medal 
Clarke Campbell, former partner of Brian Duncan, is a meticulous stager 
of daffodils, perhaps the best at the RHS Daffodil Show. He was assisted 
by his sons Robert and Desmond. At the center of the top or third tier 
was a vase of seven stems of Gay Song, 4 W-W. Immediately below 
Gay Song at the center of the second tier was a vase of Raspberry Ring, 

2 W-GWP flanked to the left by a vase of Mentor, 2 W-GPP, and to 
the right by a vase of Kildavin, 2 W-P. At the center of the first tier 
immediately below Raspberry Ring was a vase of seven Cool Crystal, 

3 W-GWW, flanked by a vase of seven Tom Bloomer seedlings B415, 
1 W-W, on the left and a vase of seven Tom Bloomer seedlings, B416, 
1 W-W, on the right. Immediately in front of Cool Crystal were twenty 
stems of Shining Light, 2 Y-R, which were fronted by a vase of seven 
Silver Chimes, 8 W-W. The thing which really set off the Tyrone 
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Daffodils stand from all the others was the use of vases of yew showing 
the beautiful silver/blue backside of the yew. The effect was most 
pleasing. 

Over the years many of you have patronized Carncairn Daffodils, 
Brian Duncan, and Barbara Abel Smith. In the future, don’t overlook 
Tyrone Daffodils for many of the best standard cultivars available today. 

I would like to think that I will live long enough to see competitive 
trade stands at the national show of the American Daffodil Society. 
Our national shows are usually something to see. Trade stands of the 
type seen at the RHS Daffodil Show would make already good national 
shows even better! 


BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENT S DESK 

The fall board meeting in Minneapolis was most productive. In spite 
of a continuing high inflation factor, we were able to approve a balanced 
budget for 1992, and we also resolved one of the major financial 
problems of the Society - the continual drain of money to bolster the 
life memberships, which for quite some years now have not been self- 
sustaining. After making an actuarial study of the average life expectency 
of the life members, our new treasurer, Joe Stettinius, showed us how 
we could circumvent the problem by amortizing life memberships. 

Joe also held a half-day workshop for members of the Finance 
Committee so that we could become familiar with some of the practices 
of an efficient modern business. Many people have protested to me 
from time to time that we are, after all, only a small club; they forget 
that we are chartered as a non-profit corporation and are in the business 
of supplying goods and services to our members. Most of what Joe 
explained to us about insurance, forecasting of costs, fall-back 
contingencies, the indemnification of officers and ratification of their 
actions is applicable to our operation. 

Although every committee, chair, and board member deserves credit 
for a job well done, I would like to highlight two things. First, the ad 
hoc Convention Handbook Committee finished its work and circulated 
copies of the Handbook to board members. The Handbook was well 
received and merited unanimous board approval. Second, the ad hoc 
Bylaws Review Committee worked to update the Bylaws, which had 
not had a major editing since 1958. Most of what they did involved 
a change to more accurate, precise wording. This committee is still 
working on a method for obtaining grass-roots input in the selection 
of RVPs and regional directors (See page 85.) 
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By now most of you know I like to assign directors a responsible 
job beyond their merely sitting on the board. The Bylaws Review 
Committee is composed of six board members. Because all of them 
attended the board meeting, it was possible to hold two long committee 
sessions and, face to face, work out the final details of Bylaw revisions. 

If committee projects are to be completed in a reasonable period of 
time, with maximum participation and consensual agreement, I feel this 
it the procedure to follow. 

—Jack Romine 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR S DESK 

It’s that time of year again. You’re probably reading this after the 
holidays, and now it’s time to think spring. If you’ll be needing supplies 
for your show, such as entry cards or a current Data Bank, now’s the 
time to order. If you want membership brochures, just ask. I’ll be happy 
to send some. PLEASE, DON’T USE OLD COPIES OF THE 
BROCHURE WITHOUT A NEW LABEL WITH NEW MEMBERSHIP 
PRICES. The Board has not included funds for a Roster in the 1992 
budget. If you want a roster, you may get one from the office for $3.00. 
Any show chairman or judges’ chairman may request a printout of judges 
from the office. There is no charge for this listing. Show chairmen may 
also wish to write for the updated list of good, inexpensive cultivars 
and an updated list of growers to include in an educational exhibit. 

We currently have several copies each of the RHS Yearbooks from 
1958-1971, as well as a few from earlier years. Those from the 50’s 
sell for $15, and from the 60’s and 70’s, $10 each. We maintain a 
“want list” of older daffodil publications, and if you have books which 
you no longer want or need, consider donating them to ADS. Such 
donations are tax-deductible, and you will be assured that your treasured 
books will find new homes with a new generation of daffodil lovers. 

The Data Bank is now being printed from the office computer. 
Custom listings are also available. Our format for our stud book will 
be a bit different from Dr. Tom’s Stud Book. We can provide a listing 
in two volumes: one of seed parents followed by all their children, 
accompanied by one of pollen parents followed by all their children. 
We’ve not come up with a name for this format, “Studette Book” was 
suggested, but somehow that hasn’t got the right ring to it! For now, 
we call it “Printout by Parentage.” If your Data Bank is used mainly at 
shows, you may wish to have the classification printed in a column right 
after the cultivar name to make it easier to show at show time. Let 
us know what format you prefer when you order. 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 
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DUES CHANGE 

At the Fall Board Meeting if was decided to increase the dues of Life 
Memberships. By the use of actuarial studies it was determined that the general 
membership had been carrying the cost of life members for some time, 
particularly in the area of corporate life memberships. Beginning immediately, 
Life Membership will be $500 (five hundred) and the life of a corporate 
membership shall be deemed to be 20 (twenty) years. The present Life 
Members, individual and corporate, shall not be affected by this decision. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 

(Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685. Title 39, United States Code) 

Date of Filing: October 1. 1991 The Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at 1686 
Grey Fox Trails. Milford, Ohio 45150-1521, with general business offices of the publisher 
at the same address The name and address of the Publisher is American Daffodil Society, 
Inc, 1686 Grey Fox Trails, Milford. OH 45150-1521; Editor, Mrs. Richard Frank. Jr., 
1018 Stonewall Drive, Nashville. TN 37220; Chairman of Publications, Mrs. Robert 
B Cartwright. 1016 St. Andrews Place, Nashville. TN 37204. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, inc. There are no bondholders, 
stockholders or mortgages. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months) 1550. paid 
circulation. 1372; sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales, 
0; free distribution, 27; total number of copies distributed, 1399, Total number of copies 
printed (single issue nearest to filing date), 1500. paid circulation, 1353; sales through 
dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales, 0; free distribution, 22; total number 
of copies distributed 1375. I certify that the statements made by me above are correct 
and complete. 

-MARY LOU GRIPSHOVER, Executive Director 
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Quality Show Flowers 

standard - intermediate - miniature 


Jeanie (McKillop) Driver 
1105 S.E. Christensen Road 
Corbett, Oregon 97019 
(Telephone 503-695-5190) 
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CORRECTION 


One line was accidentally omitted from the treasurer’s report, page 
39, of the September 1991 Journal. Please make the following changes. 
Inventory 6304.73 

Fixed Assets 2481.76 

accumulated depreciation -744.00 

1737.00 

The editor regrets this error, 

JUDGING SCHOOLS AND REFRESHERS 

The following ADS Judging Schools and Refreshers are scheduled for Spring 
1992. 


REFRESHER 


April 23, 1992 Columbus, OH 

Helen Link, Chairman 
P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn, Indiana 46111 

SCHOOLS 

COURSE 1 February 29, 1992 Clinton, MS 

Dr. Theodore Snazelle, Chairman 
418 McDonald Street, Clinton, Mississippi 39056 

COURSE 11 March 21, 1992 Hernando, MS 

Leslie Anderson, Chairman 

Rt. 5, 2302 Byhalia Road, Hernando, Mississippi 38632 

COURSE 111 March 22, 1992 Walnut Creek, CA 

Dr. Stan Baird, Chairman 
P.O. Box 516, Blue Lake, California 95525 

COURSE IV March 30, 1992 Knoxville, TN 

Glenda Ross-Smith, Chairman 
4104 Maloney Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 37920 

Course IV May 2, 1992 Dublin, NH 

Mrs, Peter W. Nash, Co-Chairman 
119 Meadowbrook Road, Dedham, Massachusetts 02029 
Cathy Riley, Co-Chairman 
47 Wilshire Road, Madison, Connecticut 06443 

Required reading for all schools: Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and 
Judging Daffodils. Revised 1990. All schools except Course 1 are eligible for 
refresher credit. 
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NEW STUDENT JUDGES 1991 


Arkansas 

Horton, Gerald 

2006 Robinson Ave. 


Conway, 

California 

Cameron, Gene 

410 S. Paseo Estrello 

Anaheim Hills, 

Connecticut 

Disario, Dorothy 

12 Pleasantview PI. 

Old 

Greenwich, 

Quarles, Mrs. J. 

299 Round Hill Rd. 


Greenwich, 

New Jersey 

Hartmann, Henry 

58 Van Duyne Ave. 


Wayne, 

New Hampshire 

Salera, Michael 

Box 86 


Temple, 

Oregon 

Vinisky, Steve 

21700 S.W. Chapman Rd. 

Sherwood, 

Tennessee 

Gabbard, Jenny 

181 Whippoorwill Dr. 


Oakridge, 

Reed. Ann 

4617 Wye Way 


Knoxville, 

Washington 

Burr, Marianne 

566 W. Olympic View Dr. 

Coupeville, 


72032 

92807 

06870 

06830 

07470 

03084 

97140 

37830 

37920 

98239 


NEW ACCREDITED JUDGES 


Daniel Bellinger, OH 
Jane Brighton, MD 
Marie Coulter, MD 
Geraldine Gilbert, 1L 
Elise Havens, OR 
Mrs. John C. Hoffman, MD 
Mrs. Donald Holdt, MD 
Dorothy Howatt, MD 
Mrs. Alban us Phillips, MD 


Agnes Pistoiis, IL 
Mrs. Conrad Richter, MD 
Dorothy Sensibaugh, MD 
Mrs. Betty Schultz, TX 
Mrs. Rboert D. Thompson, MD 
Kaye S. Thompson, NC 
Mrs. W. Wallace Warwick, MD 
Charles Wheatley, IN 
Mrs. William Wordsworth, MD 


ATTENTION ACCREDITED JUDGES 

If you have not won an ADS ribbon in the past two years, but have 
won a blue ribbon, be sure to send this chairman a 3 x 5 card with 
the following information; 

Name, address, date and location of show and have the card signed 
by either the Show Chairman or the show’s Judges Chairman. 

— NAOMI LIGGETT, Judges and Schools Chairman 
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GUIDELINES FOR JUDGING MINIATURE ENTRIES: 


If, in the judges’ opinion, the flower entered fits the criteria for a 
miniature, it will be judged and awarded the appropriate ADS ribbons. 
The criteria is defined on page 39 of the Handbook. 

Elka, 1 W-W, and Moncorvo, 7 Y-Y, have been added to the ADS 
Miniature List and Laura, 6 W-Y, has been re-instated as it was 
inadvertently left off in a previous printing of the Miniature List. 

—NANCY WILSON, M/niature Chairman 


CALL OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated, 
will be held Friday, April 24, 1992, for the purpose of electing officers 
and directors as provided by the By-laws, and to take action on, and 
transact, any other business which may properly and lawfully come 
before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

“JAYDEE AGER, Secretary 


THE BY-LAWS 


Nancy Gill, Chairman, By-Laws Committee 


The By-Laws Committee has succeeded in reformatting our original 
document to bring it into the ’90’s, deleting and clarifying some of the 
language. Except as specified, no changes of substance have been made. 
The format and organization of the existing provisions have been 
reorganized for easier access and to eliminate duplications and ambiguity. 
The number of board positions has been slightly reduced as requested 
by our president and indemnity for the Board members for their official 
acts, as now permitted by statute, has been added. These are the only 
changes. The revised document in its entirety is below. Please take time 
to examine it. It is the intent of this committee to represent all of our 
society. The Board of the ADS at its Fall Meeting recommends that 
the revised and restructured by-laws be adopted by the Society. 
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We the undersigned, propose the following revised By-laws: 

/ 

I —i 

/ / Joseph Stettinius 



Steve Vlnlsky nf 

^ .JJJ, 

/ 

Barry Nichols 


(y 




h)aJU% 


9\~j~ 

^ Julius Wadekamper 




r^Onc^ ft. Poetf 

Nancy Mott 


THE AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE L 
Location 

Section 1. The office and location of the Society shall be the office of 
the Executive Director of the Society or such other location which may be 
designated, from time to time, by the Board of the Society. 

Section 2. The Board of the Society shall designate, from time to time, 
a Registered Agent of the Society who shall be resident in the political entity 
in which the Society is incorporated. The registered agent may be either an 
individual or a corporate person. 

ARTICLE II. 

Government 

Section I. The Society shall be governed by a Board which shall have 
the sole authority and responsibility, in its corporate capacity for the government 
and operation of the Society. 

Section 2. The Board shall be composed of: 

a. The President, the First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, by virtue of their offices. 

b. The immediate Past President of the Society. 

c. The Regional Vice-President for each designated Region by virtue 
of office. 

d . The Regional Directors. 

e . The Directors at Large 

f. The Chairman of each Standing Committee, by virtue of offices. 

g. The Editor of any periodical regularly published by the Society. 

h. The Executive Director by virtue of office. 

Section 3. No member of the Board of the Society other than Directors, 
may hold concurrently more than one (1) office which qualifies the holder 
to serve as a member of the Board of the Society. 
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ARTICLE IIL 
Directors 

Section 1. The election of Directors of the Society shall be held annually 
at the annual meeting of the Membership of the Society, or as otherwise 
hereinafter provided. The affirmative vote of a majority of the members of 
the Society present at the meeting shall be required for election. Election shall 
be by secret written ballot under Rules, not inconsistent with these By-laws, 
which may from time to time be adopted by the Board of the Society. However, 
in the event that only one candidate has been nominated for any Director’s 
position, the secret ballot with respect to such position shall not be required. 
One Director, who shall reside during the term of office in such Region, shall 
be elected each year for each Region. 

Section 2. One Director at Large shall be elected by the members of the 
Society at each annual meeting. One Director at Large may be a resident 
outside of the United States. 

Section 3. Term. Each Director shall be elected and serve for a term 
expiring at the close of the third annual meeting next following his or her 
election. A Director shall not be eligible for election to a second term 
immediately succeeding his or her completion of a full term, as Director. 

Section 4, A vacancy occurring in the office of Director shall be filled 
by appointment of the Executive Committee until the next regular meeting 
of the Board of the Society which shall then appoint a successor Director to 
serve for the unexpired term of the office in which a vacancy has occurred. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Officers. 

Section 1. The Officers of the Society shall consist of: 

a. The President 

b . A First Vice-President 

c. A Second Vice-President 

d. A Secretary 

e. A Treasurer 

f. A Regional Vice-President for and residing in each designated Region. 

g. Such other officers as the Board of the Society may by resolution 
provide. 

Section 2. Term. Each officer shall be elected for a term expiring at 
the close of the annual meeting of the membership next following his or her 
election. No person shall be eligible for re-election for more than one (1) term 
following his or her service in that office for a full prior term except that Regional 
Vice-Presidents shall be eligible for re-election for two (2) consecutive full terms 
next following the service of an original full prior term. 

Section 3. Election. The election of Officers of the Society shall be 
held annually at the annua! meeting of the Membership of the Society, or as 
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otherwise hereinafter provided. The affirmative vote of a majority of the 
members of the Society present at the meeting shall be required for election. 
Election shall be by secret written ballot under Rules, not inconsistent with these 
By-Laws, which may from time to time be adopted by the Board of the Society. 
However, in the event that only one candidate has been nominated for any 
Officers position, the secret ballot with respect to such position shall not be 
required. 

Section 4. Duties. The Officers of the Society shall have such duties, 
in addition to those provided by law, as the Board of the Society may, from 
time to time, from resolution direct. The President of the Society shall preside 
at meetings of the members of the Society, the Board of the Society, and 
the Executive Committee. In the absence of the President, the First or Second 
Vice-President shall preside. The Secretary shall be responsible for the recording 
of the minutes of the meetings of the membership, the Board, and the Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE V, 

Committees, 

Section 1. The Executive Committee. The Executive Committee 
shall consist of the President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and two (2) other members of the Society who shall be 
nominated by the President and approved by the Board of the Society. The 
Executive Committee shall exercise such powers as are specifically granted by 
the By-Laws together with such other powers and authority which may, from 
time to time, be directed by the Board of the Society. Four (4) voting members 
of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business at any meeting of the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee 
may, at the direction of the President, act on any matter with respect to which 
it has power and authority by written vote in the absence of a meeting thereof. 
The Executive Director of the Society shall be a member of the Executive 
Committee, ex-officio, and without vote. 

Section 2. Nominating Committee. Upon the recom-mendation of 
the President, the Board of the Society shall appoint annually a Nominating 
Committee which shall be composed of five (5) members of the Society. The 
President of the Society shall appoint, from the membership of the Nominating 
Committee, its Chairman. No member of the Nominating Committee shall 
be an elected officer or director or a member of the Executive Committee, 
except that Regional Vice-Presidents may serve on the Nominating Committee. 
The Nominating Committee shall recommend to the membership at the annual 
meeting of the Society and place in nomination not less than one (1) nor more 
than three (3) nominees for each elected office upon which a ballot shall be 
taken by the members at such meeting. Following the report of the Nominating 
Committee to the membership, additional nominations may be presented to 
the membership in writing subscribed by five (5) voting members of the Society 
in good standing, who, in the case of the nomination of a Regional Vice- 
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President or Regional Director, shall reside in the Region from which such Vice- 
President or Director is to be elected. The Nominating Committee shall also 
present, and place in nomination, at the meeting of the Board of the Society 
next following the annual meeting of the membership, at least one (1) nominee 
for the offices of Secretary, Treasurer, and Executive Director, together with 
at least five (5) nominees for the Nominating Committee. 

Section 3. Audit Committee. The Audit Committee shall be 
composed of the immediate past President, the First Vice-President, and the 
Second Vice-President. The First Vice-President shall serve as Chairman of 
the committee. The Audit Committee shall cause the auditing of the financial 
books and records of the Society at least once each year by a person deemed 
qualified by the committee to conduct such audit. The Audit Committee shall 
recommend to the Executive Committee and the Board of the Society the 
adoption of such financial practices which are deemed appropriate to protect 
and properly account for and administer the funds of the Society. 

Section 4. Finance Committee. The Finance Committee shall be 
composed of the President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Treasurer, and three (3) other members of the Society appointed by the 
President with the concurrence of the Board of the Society. The Treasurer 
shall serve as chairman of the Finance Committee. The Finance Committee 
shall prepare annually a proposed budget which shall be presented to the 
Executive Committee prior to the commencement of each year. The budget 
shall be approved annually by the Board of the Society or by the Executive 
Committee and may, from time to time, be modified by either the Board or 
the Executive Committee. Expenses shall not be incurred by or on behalf of 
the Society without budgetary authority. The Finance Committee shall oversee 
the Society’s investments and make recommendations with respect thereto to 
the Board of the Society and to the Executive Committee. The Finance 
Committee shall determine, as it deems appropriate, a fiscally sound method 
for the amortization of Life Member dues. 

Section 5. Standing Committees. There shall be such Standing 
Committees as the Board of the Society may by resolution provide. 

Section 6. Other Committees. Upon the recommendation of the 
Board of the Society, or by virtue of the authority of office, the President may, 
from time to time, appoint such other Committees to perform specific functions 
and be charged with such specific duties as may be deemed appropriate. 

Section 7. The President of the Society shall designate the Chairman 
of each Committee and shall serve as ex-officio member of all Committees 
except the Nominating Committee. 

Section 8. Honors Committee. The Honors Committee shall be 
composed of the incumbent President and the three (3) most recent surviving 
immediate Past Presidents of the Society. The Honors Committee shall be 
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responsible for the designation of the recipients of the Society’s Gold Medal 
and Silver Medal. Nominations for the recipients of the said Medals may be 
made by any member of the Society in good standing submitted to the 
incumbent President prior to January 1 of each year. The incumbent President 
shall submit copies of all nominations to the other members of the Honors 
Committee who may either vote for any nominee for either award or abstain 
from voting with respect to such award. The incumbent President shall not 
vote. The unanimous concurrence of all voting members of the Committee 
shall be required to award either the Gold or Silver Medal. 

a. The Gold Medal of the American Daffodil Society shall be awarded 
to an individual deemed by the Honors Committee as being worthy 
of “recognition of creative work of a pre-eminate nature in the 
understanding and advancement of daffodils." 

b. The Silver Medal of the American Daffodil Society shall be awarded 
to an individual deemed by the Honors Committee as being worthy 
of “recognition of outstanding service to the American Daffodil 
Society." 


ARTICLE VI. 

Membership. 

Section 1. Membership. The membership of the Society shall be 
composed of those persons having an interest in daffodils and who have made 
application for membership under such rules and conditions which the Board 
of the Society may, from time to time, prescribe. 

Section 2. Classes of Members. The Board of the Society may 
establish, from time to time, in its discretion, various classes of membership, 
both voting and non-voting. 

Section 3. Dues. The Board of the Society may establish, from time 
to time, the dues of members with respect to each class of membership properly 
established. The Finance Committee shall, as they deem apprioriate, prescribe 
for the amortization of the dues of Life Members, utilizing sound accounting 
priciples. 

Section 4. Honorary and Special Members. The Board of the 
Society may, by resolution, elect honorary members and provide for special 
classes of non-voting members together with the conditions and requirements 
for membership therein. 

Section 5. The Board of the Society, from time to time, may establish 
requirement for admission of members and may, when deemed in the best 
interest of the Society, terminate or decline to renew a membership. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Meetings. 
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Section 1. Meetings of the Membership. 

a. The annual meeting of the membership of the Society shall be held 
at such time and in such place as may be determined by the Board 
of the Society or its Executive Committee. 

b. Special meetings; Special meetings of the members of the Society 
may be called by the President, the majority of the Board of Directors, 
a majority of the Executive Committee, or upon the written request 
of fifty (50) voting members of the Society in good standing. A special 
meeting shall be called only for the consideration of specific proposals 
which shall be set forth in the notice of meeting. The special meeting 
shall have no authority to act upon proposals other than those for 
which the meeting is called. 

c. Notices of meetings. Notice of the annual meeting of the membership 
of the Society or of any special meeting of the membership shall be 
given not less than thirty (30) days prior to the date of such meeting. 
The notice of the meeting must be in writing and given by mail, 
personal delivery, or by publication in the Daffodil Journal. The date 
of delivery of the notice shall be deemed that date of the mailing 
thereof. 

d. Quorum. Twenty-five (25) voting members in good standing of the 
Society shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of such business 
which may properly come before a meeting of the membership. 

e . The minutes of all meetings of the membership shall be maintained 
at the office of the Executive Director. 

Section 2. Meetings of the Board of the Society. 

a. The Board of the Society shall meet within twenty-four (24) hours 
following the annual meeting of the membership and at the place 
thereof, and no notice shall be required for such meeting, The Board 
of the Society shall also meet at such other times and places as it 
may by resolution determine or upon call of the President or written 
request of any five (5) Directors. At least three (3) days notice of any 
special meeting of the Board of the Society shall be given. A special 
meeting shall be called only for the consideration of specific proposals 
which shall be set forth in the notice of meeting. The special meeting 
shall have no authority to act upon proposals other than those for 
which the meeting is called. 

b. Quorum. Ten (10) members of the Board of the Society shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting 
of the Board of Directors. No proxy shall be given nor recognized 
at such meetings. Minutes of all meetings of the Board of the Society 
shall be maintained by the Executive Board, 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

Regions. 

Section 1, The Regions of the Society shall be constituted geographically 
as follows: 

a. New England Region — Maine. New Hampshire. Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Westchester County 
of New York. 

b . Northeast Region — New York (except Westchester County). New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware 

c . Middle Atlantic — Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

d. Midwest Region — Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 

e. Southern Region — Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 

f. Southeast Region — North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

g , Southwest Region — Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. 

h. Central Region — Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 

i. Pacific Region — Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah. Nevada, Arizona, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

Section 2. The Board of the Society shall, by resolution, designate, define, 
and modify the Regions to promote the best interests of the Society and of 
its membership. 


ARTICLE IX. 

Rules of Order. 

Section 1. The rules of order as set forth in the most recent edition of 
Roberts Rules of Order shall govern the meetings of the Society in all applicable 
matters not inconsistent with these By-Laws or with such special rules of order 
as the Society may, from time to time, adopt. 

ARTICLE X. 

Indemnification of Officers, Chairmen, and Directors. 

Section 1. The Society shall indemnify any and all persons who may 
serve or who have served at any time as officers, committee chairmen, or 
directors, their respective heirs, administrators, successors, and assigns, against 
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any and ail expenses, including amounts paid upon judgments, counsel fees 
and amounts paid in settlement (before or after suit is commenced), actually 
and necessarily incurred by said persons in connection with the defense or 
settlement of any claim, action, suit, or proceeding in which they, or any of 
them, are made party or which may be asserted against them or any of them 
by reason of being or having been an officer, committee chairman, or director 
of the Society, if such officer, committee chairman, or director acted in good 
faith for a purpose which he or she reasonably believed to be in the best interest 
of the Society, and, in criminal action or proceedings, in addition, had no 
reasonable cause to believe that his or her conduct was unlawful, provided 
nothing herein contained shall create a right to indemnifiction inconsistent with 
or contrary to any statute which may be applicable thereto, 

ARTICLE XI. 

Amendments. 

Section 1. The members of the Society may by majority vote, at any 
annual or special meeting of the membership, amend or repeal these By-Laws. 
An amendment may be proposed by five (5) or more members in writing. 
No amendments shall have the effect of terminating the existing unexpired 
Term of any Officer or Director. 


FURTHER MATTERS BEFORE THE BY-LAWS COMMITTEE 

Since we have completed most of our “housekeeping” tasks, thanks 
in most part to our attorney, Richard Frank, Jr., our committee has 
been charged with the task of bringing a more “grass roots” 
representation to the board. This could entail changing our nominating 
committee procedures. The possibility exists that the way we nominate 
our Regional Vice-Presidents and our Regional Directors, rather than 
who we nominate, may be the fault. 

At the present time the Nominating Committee consisting of five 
members who serve for one year, nominate their successors, at which 
time the president selects a chairman. There is no formula which provides 
for rotating representation of our nine regions, however, it is an unofficial 
mandate. The committee consults with members of their assigned regions 
to compile a list of willing candidates. The committee member then 
selects one candidate for RVP and RD. The committee as a whole then 
votes for their 1-2-3-4-5 choice for Second Vice-President, who usually 
moves up the chairs to President. The Committee then disbands, a 
new one is formed, and the process repeats itself. 

Here are some ideas for changing our present system and the 
concerns involved: 

l, Let the regions caucus in the fall and present their own candidates 
for RVP and RD to the Nominating Committee. Who better to represent 
and have the support of the region than their own candidate? 
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Some regions don’t have fall regional meetings. Their region is 
too large. Therefore, should we realign our regions? For example should 
we create another region on the West Coast? 

What about a breakfast caucus of each region at the annual 
convention to nominate their candidates? This would also provide a 
method of meeting people from your area. 

Conventions are already busy. When would there be time? It would 
add to convention expense to secure additional meeting rooms. 

The existing Board members from each region could caucus and 
present the Nominating Committee a candidate for RVP and RD. They 
are active in their regions and know who is working and interested. 

Some regions don’t have a lot of representation on the Board as 
it is. Might this be a one person decision? 

2. Members of the Nominating Committee should be appointed from 
the various regions to insure reasonable representation. The chairman 
should be appointed from the existing committee to provide some 
continuity to the committee for the following year. 

Could the Nominating Committee be a continuous committee, with 
the Chairman going off each year and one new member appointed? 
The Chairman could be appointed by seniority. Graphic diversification 
should be emphasized when filling a vacancy on the Committee. 

I feel we have a knowledgeable and capable committee that is 
considering the needs and desires of the entire membership of ADS. 
We would greatly appreciate any and all input you feel pertinent to 
this process. We want your opinions! 

Nancy H. Gill, Chairman, 
2454 West Lane Ave., Columbus, OH 43221 


Mrs. Robert Brunner...610 College Lan., Indianapolis, IN 46240 

A. Eugene Cameron... .410 S. Paseo Estrella, Anaheim Hilla, CA 92807 

Richard Ezell.94 Willowbrook Dr., Chambersburg, PA 17201 

Richard Frank, Jr.1018 Stonewall Dr., Nashville, TN 37220 

Mrs. Herman Madsen..,..E4 Lynx Dr,, Black Mountain, NC 28711 

Mrs, Richard Turner...RR#1, Box 241, Kingston, RI 02892 


COMING EVENTS 

Championship of Ireland, Belfast...April 10 - 12, 1992 


ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio........April 23 - 25, 1992 

ADS Convention, Nashville, Tennessee......April 1-3, 1993 

ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon.......Spring, 1994 

ADS Convention, Dallas, Texas........Spring, 1995 
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NOTES FOR THE NEWCOMER 


DAFFODILS IN WINTER 


Peggy Macneale, Cincinnati, Ohio 


After the winter solstice our spirits are lifted as the daylight span 
lengthens. Indeed, it is said that humans respond to light much as plants 
do. Out on the west coast, and in southern Gulf state gardens, the 
Grand Monarch daffodils are blooming, so why shouldn’t the rest of 
us enjoy some indoor beauty by way of their cousins, the Paper Whites? 
A bowl of forced Narcissus tazetta papyraceous bulbs will perfume a 
room, and a series of them, started every two weeks throughout 
December, January and February, will help us survive ice and snow 
in fine shape. 

All you need for your Paper White projects are bulbs, pebbles, and 
a few bowls. I use everything from an old 10” diameter Rookwood 
container, which will take about a dozen bulbs, to garage (yard) sale 
ceramics that have the right depth — two and one half to three inches. 
Plastic Cool Whip or “butter” spread tubs can be recycled — holding 
three to five bulbs, they are perfect for the dinette table. 

Most Paper Whites are imported from Israel these days, and you 
should be able to find them in any garden store. The pebbles can be 
obtained at a builders supply. If river or glacial outwash gravel is not 
available you can use crushed stone, but I do urge you to collect enough 
pebbles for a top layer of interesting colors. Over the years I have come 
home from various vacation hips with buckets of treasures from the 
Great Lakes, New England or riversides. Even when we travel by plane, 
I manage at least a pocketful of pebbles — it is like eating peanuts when 
1 am on a gravelly beach. 

Paper Whites are so easy that no one should ever have a failure, 
I did, however, have one miserable experience when I used pebbles 
collected at a seashore. I neglected to wash the salt out of these, and 
all my bulbs dwindled as their roots began to rot in the saline medium. 
That taught me a lesson — all pebbles, wherever collected, are now 
rinsed until I am sure they are clean. 


PUT A GOOD LAYER OF STONES 
IN THE BOWL. SET BULBS CLOSE 
BUT NOT CROWDED. FILL 
BETWEEN & OVER THE BULBS 
WITH PEBBLES. LEAVING TIPS 
EXPOSED. 



WATER 

LEVEL 

' 
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So now you have bulbs, bowls and stones. Why not used potting 
soil? Well, it is not only a tradition to plant Paper Whites in pebbles, 
but it makes sense because the weight of the stones holds the bulbs 
in place. Also, we don't need fertile soil because Paper Whites are not 
hardy in most states — we throw them away after blooms fade. 

You can pot up all your bulbs at once if you wish, but withhold water 
until you want to initiate growth. I usually have some started about 
Thanksgiving time so the buds are ready to pop open by Christmas. 
As soon as I add water I set those bowls in my hall closet, which is 
on an outside wall. In this cool, dark atmosphere the roots begin to 
grow. After a week in the dark I move the bowls to a bright window, 
but not direct, hot sunlight. Fluorescent light is perfect for encouraging 
rapid green top growth. If started in November the bulbs need a good 
five weeks till flowering. The later in the season you begin the growth 
process, the faster the blooms appear. 

Paper Whites are great fun for children, ideal for horticultural therapy 
projects, and a pot of bulbs ready to bloom makes a popular Christmas 
exchange gift. Also, planting Paper Whites is a good way to become 
acquainted with Division 8, the tazetta hybrids, many of which are quite 
hardy in Zone 5. It takes a brutal winter to discourage Golden Dawn, 
Geranium, Highfield Beauty, and other newer tazettas, all of which 
extend the blooming season into late April in our mid-America gardens. 


CELEBRATE COLUMBUS 


Naomi Liggett, Co/umbus, Ohio 

Come to Columbus on April 23 - 25, 1992, and join in the celebration 
of the 500th anniversary of Christopher Columbus’ voyage to the 
Americas. AmeriFlora ’92 will be the centerpiece for the United States’ 
quincentennial. A major attraction will be the two-week internationally 
sanctioned floral and garden design competition, the first ever held in 
the United States. Due to a change in date and site this event will be 
open during this convention. 

Another highlight of AmeriFlora '92 will be the Franklin Park 
Conservatory which has been restored and expanded more than four 
times its original size. A state-of-the-art ecosphere takes visitors through 
nine different climates with one of the nation’s most complete collection 
of plants. 

NavStar, a stunning 30 foot tall 20-ton stainless steel sculpture, will 
be the focal point of the Christopher Columbus Mallway. Its three 
billowing sales encompass the universe with the western-most sail 
pointing to the North Star. 
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Our convention will be held at the Hyatt on Capital Square which 
now connects to an exciting shopping mali, Columbus City Centre. 
Another attraction in the downtown area will be a replica of the Santa 
Maria anchored on the Scioto River a short walk from the hotel. 

Entries for the National Show will be accepted on Wednesday, April 
22 after 4 p.m., and close on Thursday at 10:00 a.m. The show opens 
to the public at 3:00 p.m. and remains until after the Friday Banquet. 
Thursday evening a banquet will be held at which time the show awards 
will be presented. Immediately following the meal, the ADS Bulb Auction 
will be conducted. 

Friday commences with a Judges Refresher Breakfast, after which 
you may depart for AmeriFlora at your convenience. While there, be 
sure to look for The American Daffodil Society’s display planting in the 
Tapestry garden. There are several restaurants on the site as well as 
quick food areas. Lunch will be on your own permitting attendees to 
stay as long as they like. 

The Annual Meeting and Banquet will be Friday evening with Don 
Barnes, author of Daffodils For Home, Garden and Show, as the 
featured speaker. The Hybridizers’ Breakfast will be on Saturday morning 
with a full meal. Afterwards the buses will leave for Whetstone Display 
Garden, a project of the Central Ohio Daffodil Society since 1974. One 
bed with 125 cultivars has grown to seventeen beds with over 1100 
cultivars/species. 

Lunch will be at the Confluence Restaurant which affords a dramatic 
view of the downtown skyline from the confluence of the Scioto and 
Olentangy Rivers. After lunch the buses will continue to Hatfield 
Gardens. This evening’s banquet will have Dr. Peter Ramsay from 
Hamilton, New Zealand and co-owner of Koanga Daffodils as our 
speaker. 

Join us in Ohio, the heart of it all, in April 1992 for the grand 
celebration of Christopher Columbus’s voyage to the New World and 
our favorite flower, daffodils. 


FLYING TO CONVENTION? 

Check this out. Innovative Travel Service had negotiated a 
special conference discount with USAir. To obtain this discount, 
please call Karen at Innovative Travel service, 1-800-441-2055. 
Innovative Travel Service will be contributing a portion of its 
commission to the ADS. 
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Registration Form 

ADS CONVENTION, APRIL 23-25, 1992 

Hyatt on Capitol Square, Columbus, Ohio 


Name(s)________ - _ _____ 

Address „____„_____ 

City ____State___Zlp______ 

Christian or Nickname (s)_____ 

Check here if under 60 years old___ 

REGISTRATION FEE:Before March 8......$150.00 

Before April 2..$165.00 

After April 2. $187.50 

Registration includes: National Show, Thursday, Friday, Saturday Banquets, 
Saturday Luncheon, Tours including admission to AmeriFlora. (Banquets 
limited to 250) 

Hybridizer’s Full Breakfast .,,...,......,..,$12.00 

Judges Refresher & European Breakfast inclusive.,,...,..,.$10.50 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes_ No _ 

Send registration fee plus breakfast(s) to: 


Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43221. 
Make checks payable to 1992 ADS Convention. 

NO ADDITIONS OR DELETIONS WILL BE PERMITTED AFTER APRIL 22. 

HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 
HYATT ON CAPITOL SQUARE 

75 East State Street • Columbus, Ohio 43215 • 614-228-1234 


Please submit by April 1, 1992 

Single: $80.00_Triple: $88.00 Quad: $98.00 

Double - Two persons, King Bed.$80.00 __ 

Double * Two persons, 2 Double Beds,,,,..$80.00 _____ 

NAME ___ _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS_______ 

CITY , ___STAT E, Z IP_ 

Arrival Date __Time_Departure Date _Time _ _ 

I will share a room with_____ 


Send reservation request directly to Hyatt on Capitol Square with a deposit for the 
first night’s lodging. After April 1, reservations accepted on a space available basis. 
Check in time is 3 p.m. Circle name of credit card; AMEX VS MC DC CB DIS 

CC* _Exp, Date 
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PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a permanent investment 
— will bloom for years. , 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues: $7.50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications. 


AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 

250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN, 55343 


THE DAFFODILL SOCIETY 

was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for the 
jr ,p\ needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now has 

/ j-yT* /y / Q\ members in all the countries where daffodils are 

/ grown seriously. 

/ ^ 'X vv M \ ^ \ The Society issues two publications each year 

j 2- lr / j) to all members and welcomes contributions from 

V ■'[ all growers on the complete range of topics, 

\ YJf\ & / Minimum membership subscription is $3.00 per 

\a t v v i \ I / annum; overseas members $8.00 for three years 

n. y (optional); payment by STERLING International 

Money Order please to: 

Hon. Don Barnes, Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, S7 INZ, England 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Annual Dues $8.50. Write to; 

GALEN L. GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE, VA 22003 


THE NOR TH A ME RICA N LIL Y SOCIETY, INC 


A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE OF LILIES 

suggest that you may wish to grow other bulbs- 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 

Vlfr \ SI2.50 for one year, $31,50 for 3 years 

Y^f I (20% discount for those over 65) 

^Dr, Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 
P.O. Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 
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3®temortal (Contributions 


Mary Becker....... Mr, & Mrs. R.F. Johnson 

Amanda Gehret .Dr, & Mrs. Marvin Andersen 


Delaware Valley Daffodil Society 
Mr. & Mrs. Donald King 
Mrs. W.R. Mackinney 
Mr. & Mrs. Herman Madsen 
Mr, & Mrs. P R. Moore, Jr. 
Mrs. Richard Turner 
Mr. & Mrs. W. Lee Wiley 

Nancy Howard.,... ..Mr. & Mrs. Donald King 

D.Q. Rankin, Sr ...Pre-1940 Daffodils Robin 

Dorothy F. Wiley... ..Mrs. Elisha Hansen 

Mr, & Mrs. Herman Madsen 
Mr. & Mrs. P,R. Moore, Jr. 
Irma Werling. .........Mr. Kenneth Mann 


RESEARCH & EDUCATION 
ENDOWMENT FUND CONTRIBUTIONS 

fin memory of) 

Goldie Vernia.., ...Mr. & Mrs. David Frey 


BOOK REVIEW 


NARCISSUS 

by Michael Jejfferson-Brown 
Timber Press 

256 pp $38 (Available from the ADS) 

MARY LOU GRIP$HOVER, Milford, Ohio 

Michael Jefferson-Brown was for many years one of England’s leading 
growers of daffodils, having established and run an internationally known 
bulb business which he sold in 1985. He began writing books in 1951, 
and in the intervening years has written sixteen, five of them about 
daffodils. 

The current 256-page volume includes 50 colour photos and covers 
all phases of daffodil growing. The work of the major historical breeders 
is profiled, and it includes a review of the species. This is followed by 
classification and cultivation, and then chapters on each division 
highlighting important cultivars in each. He devotes quite a bit of space 
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to Mitsch cultivars, but dismisses John Lea’s work in red cups with a 
brief paragraph about the flowers’ high show quality. 

Several pages are devoted to Dr. Throckmorton’s toned flowers. Mr, 
Jefferson-Brown says Dr. Throckmorton “is one of the few breeders 
to have established a definite new race, ‘Throckmortonii.’ ” 

While Mr. Jefferson-Brown dearly writes for the gardener rather than 
the enthusiast, the enthusiast will want to add this book to his library 
as well. 

It is available from the office for $38,00. 


THERE ARE NO UNINTERESTING DAFFODILS 

Lee Kitchens, Cinjiammson, New Jersey 

A t a recent daffodil show in Dublin, New Hampshire, a gentleman 
came up to me and asked to see the oldest form of daffodil. I 
S s took him over to the species class, expecting to show him, a 
N, Bulbocodium that I had seen on the table the day before, which 
was the first day of the show. But, there was no bulbocodium on the 
table. I asked around to find what had happened to that particular 
specimen and found that earlier in the day, many blooms that had faded 
and died overnight had been removed from display, and thrown into 
the trash. 

I picked through the trash and discards and found a very wilted and 
sad bulbocodium and retrieved it. I brushed it off, perked it up a bit, 
and gave it to my gentleman friend. I told him a little of the history 
of the daffodil, and explained that this little “ugly duckling” had seen 
better times, but was perhaps one of the oldest forms that we had in 
the show. Well, in his hands, that little faded duckling became a swan. 
He went all over the show floor showing all his friends the proud grand¬ 
parent of all those beautiful young children on the show tables. And 
he carried his prize home with him when he left. 

When I was in college, I had a mathematics professor who said: “there 
is no such thing as an uninteresting number. If you could find a number 
that had absolutely nothing interesting about it, then that very fact would 
make it an interesting number!” 

To carry that same line of logic into the realm of the daffodil, “There 
is no such thing as an uninteresting daffodil.” We may think that there 
are uninteresting flowers, but it is just that we don’t know something 
interesting about it. Let me give you an example. 

Last year I bought and planted some White Sails bulbs (4W-W), 
hoping to get an interesting all white double. When it first bloomed this 
year, I thought it a most disappointing double, and planned to dig it 
up later and replace it with a more glamorous flower. 
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On May 8th t when I returned from our last flower show of the season 
{Dublin, New Hampshire) and drove into the driveway, there was only 
one flower still blooming in the garden. You guessed it: White Sails. 
That most uninteresting flower, destined for the trash heap had become 
my very latest blooming swan. On this Mothers Day, the only fresh 
daffodil gracing the dinner table was my ugly duckling turned swan: 
White Sails. 


RANDOM RAMBLINGS 

Mary Lou Gripshover, Milford, Ohio 

You're probably going to receive this in the middle of holiday 
preparations, so take time out to have a cup of something hot, sir back 
and relax and enjoy the Journaf. Then you can get back to the hustle 
and bustle of the holidays. If you didn’t pot some Paper Whites earlier, 
buy a pot in bloom and enjoy their fragrance. 

My family is always on the lookout for anything with daffodils on 
it. For Mothers Day, I was the recipient of a sun tea jar embellished 
with daffodils. A recent catalogue from Coldwater Creek has a sterling 
silver daffodil pin (four blooms) with a layering of 24K gold on the 
blooms, and an art glass window hanging with daffodils, tulips and 
hyacinths. 

After my little listing of early cultivars, Dave Karnstedt wrote to say 
that one of the first standards with color to bloom each year for him 
is Mitsch’s old hybrid, Bobolink. “The amount of orange in the cup 
varies with the weather, but whatever it may be, it’s always eagerly 
looked forward to each spring. Another oldie, Landmark, from Brogden 
can always be counted or to produce pure white flowers with a 
substantial amount of orange in their cups,” writes Dave. 

Winter is a good time to get alt your records up-to-date, or to plan 
“ideal” crosses for next year. Remember, you can save pollen from 
early blooming flowers to use on later ones. This is the time when you 
dream about the perfect seedling which is going to bloom for the first 
time in your garden, Watching those first buds develop is exciting. And 
of course, all your geese look like swans. After awhile you’ll need to 
be discerning and admit that the geese look like geese! A good friend 
comes in handy here. But enjoy those first blooms. And it must be 
a truism that all the best seedlings die immediately! Sort of like the 
fisherman who tells about the “one that got away,” or the gardener 
who says, “You should have seen the garden last week; it was beautiful 
then. Now everything’s gone.” 

Don’t forget to save the ashes from your fireplace to put on the daffodil 
beds. The potash is good for them, so if you need another reason to 
sit by the fire, say you’re doing it for the daffodils. 
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SCHEDULE OF 1992 SHOWS 


Bob Spotts, Awards C/iairman 

The following list of show dates is incomplete. If you desire to list 
your show in the March, 1992 Journal, please send date, sponsor, 
location, and name of contact to the ADS Awards Chairman, 409 
Hazelnut Drive, Oakley, CA 94561, by January 5, 1992. 

March 7*8 Clinton, Mississippi 

Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at the B,C. Rogers Student Center, 
Mississippi College. Information: Dr. Ted Snazelle, 418 McDonald Drive, 
Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 14-15 LaCanada, California 

Southern California Daffodil Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1418 
Descanso Drive. Information: Mrs. Nancy Cameron, 410 S. Paseo 
Estrella, Anaheim Hills, CA 92807. 

March 14 - 15 Fortuna, California 

Fortuna Garden Club at the Monday Club, 610 Main Street. 
Information: Mrs. Christine Kemp, P.O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 
March 14 - 15 Dallas, Texas 

Southwest Regional. Texas Daffodil Society at the D-Art Visual Center, 
2917 Swiss Avenue. Information: Mrs. R.H. Rodgers, 3612 Rosedale 
Avenue, Dallas, TX 75202. 

March 21-22 Walnut Creek, California 

Pacific Regional. Northern California Daffodil Society at the Heather 
Farm Garden Center, 1540 Marchbanks Drive. Information: Mr. Kirby 
Fong, 790 Carmel Avenue, Livermore, CA 94550. 

March 21 - 22 Conway, Arkansas 

Arkansas Daffodil Society at Hendrix College, Hulen Hall. Information: 
Mrs. W.B. Mayes, Jr., 7 Deerwood Drive, Conway, AR 72032. 
March 28 - Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Southeast Regional. North Carolina Daffodil Society at the North 
Carolina Botanical Garden, Totten Center. Information: Mrs. Aileen 
Goodwin Randall, 103 West Poplar, Carrboro, NC 27510. 

March 28 • 29 Hernando, Mississippi 

State Show. Garden study Club of Hernando at the National Guard 
Armory, McCracken Road. Information: Ms. Sandra Childers, 3476 
Johnson Road, Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 28 - 29 Albany, Oregon 

State Show. Oregon Daffodil Society at the Linn County Fairgrounds, 
3051 S.E. Oakway Avenue. Information: Mrs. Laverne Hawkims, 
30737 Green Valley Road, Shedd, OR 97377. 
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March 28 - 29 Atlanta, Georgia 

Georgia Daffodil Society at the Atlanta Botanical Garden, Piedmont 
Park at the Prado. Information: Ms. Suzanne Doughtie, 3687 
Habersham Lane, Duluth, GA 30136. 

March 28 - 29 Knoxville, Tennessee 

East Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Auditorium of Plant Sciences 
Building, College of Agriculture Campus, University of Tennessee. 
Information: Ms. Nancy Robinson, 103 Sheffield Drive, Maryville, TN 
37801. 

March 28 - 29 Wichita, Kansas 

Wichita Daffodil Society and Kansas Garden Group at the Botanica, 
the Wichita Gardens, 701 Amidon. Information: Mrs. Jane Meyer, 3403 
Brookemade, Drive, Rolling Meadows, IL 60008. 

April 1 On ley, Virginia 

Town and Country Garden Group at the Carrie Watson Memorial Club 
House. Information: Mrs. David W. Corson, P.O. Box D, Locustville, 
VA 23404. 

April 1 Upperville, Virginia 

Upperville Garden Club at the Trinity Parish House. Information: Mrs 
William Tayloe, Route 1, Box 205, Middleburg, VA 22117. 

April 4 Scottsburg, Indiana 

Scottsburg, Indiana, and Kentucky State Show. Daffodil Growers South 
and Kentucky Daffodil Society at Leota Bam, R.R.3. Information: Mrs. 
Verne Trueblood, R.R.3, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 4*5 Gloucester, Virginia 

Garden Club of Gloucester at the Page Middle School, Route 17. 
Information: Mrs. William E. Allaun, III, Route 3, Box909A, Gloucester, 
VA 23061. 

April 4*5 Princess Anne, Maryland 

Somerset County Garden Club at the Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne. 
Information: Mrs. Thomas Larsen, 26374 Mt. Vernon Road, Princess 
Anne, MD 21853. 

April 4*5 Nashville, Tennessee 

Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Botanic Hall, Cheekwood 
Botanical Gardens, Forrest Park Drive. Information: Miss Mary Del 
Frank, 2044 Graybar Lane, Nashville, TN 37215. 

April 9-10 Harrisonburg, Virginia 

The Garden Club of Virginia and the Spotswood Garden Club at the 
Harrisonburg Memmonite Church, 1552 South High Street. 
Information: Mrs. Dan Witmer, 285 Birdie Circle, Harrisonburg, VA 
22801. 

April 10-11 Edgewater, Maryland 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland at the London Town Publik 
House and Gardens, 839 Londontown Road. Information: Mrs. Marie 
Coulter, 34 Prestonfield Lane, Severna Park, MD 21146. 
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April 11 - 12 RicKvnond t Virginia 

The Lewis Ginter Botanical Garden at a location to be announced. 
Information: Mrs. John P. Robinson, 1600 Westboork Avenue, Apt. 
210, Richmond, VA 23227. 

April 11-12 Dayton, Ohio 

Midwest Regional. Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Wegerzyn 
Hoticultural Center, 1301 E. Seibenthaler Avenue. Information: Mrs. 
Richard Omlor, 237 Hadley Avenue, Oakwood, OH 45419, 

April 15 Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Indiana Daffodil Society at Holiday House, Holiday Park. Information: 
Mrs. Helen Link, P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn, IN 46111. 

April 18-19 Glencoe, Illinois 

Midwest Daffodil Society at the Botanic Garden of the Chicago 
Horticultural Society, Lake Cook Road. Information: Mrs. Steven Carr, 
12523 South Fairview Avenue, Blue Island, IL 60406. 

April 18 - 19 Washington, D.C. 

Washington Daffodil Society at the U.S. National Arboretum 
Administration Building, 24th and R. Streets, NE. Information: Ms. Delia 
Bankhead, P.O. Box 4, Hillsboro, VA 22132. 

April 18 - 19 Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 

Delaware Daffodil Society at Longwood Gardens. Information: Mrs. 
Marvin Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, DE 19803. 

April 21 - 22 Morristown, New Jersey 

New Jersey Daffodil Society at the Frelinghuysen Arboretum, Joseph 
Haggerty Education Building. Information: Mrs. Kenneth G. Appel, 
19 Roosevelt Road, Maplewood, NJ 07040. 

April 22 • 23 Baltimore, Maryland 

Maryland Daffodil Society at the Church of the Redeemer, 5603 North 
Charles Street. Information: Mrs. Emory E. Tamplin, Jr., 5841 Castle 
Haven Road, Cambridge, MD 21613. 

April 23 • 25 Columbus, Ohio 

National Show. The Central Ohio Daffodil Society at the Hyatt on 
Capitol Square. Information: Mrs. Nancy Gill, 2475 West Lane Avenue, 
Columbus, OH 43221. 

April 26 - 27 Nantucket, Massachusetts 

Nantucket Daffodil Society at the “Meeting House,” Harbor House, 
North Beach Street. Information: Ms. Mary Malavese, P.O. Box 1183, 
Nantucket, MA 02554. 

April 29 Greenwich, Connecticut 

Greenwich Daffodil Society at the Christ Church Parish Hall, 254 E. 
Putnam Avenue. Information: Mrs. Joseph V. Quarles, 299 Round 
Hill Road, Greenwich, CT 06831. 
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April 29 - 30 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

Chambersburg Garden Club at First Lutheran Church, 43 West 
Washington Street. Information: Mrs. Owen W. Hartman, 105 
Farmington Road, Chambersburg, PA 17201. 

May 1*2 Dublin, New Hampshire 

New England Regional. Northern New England Daffodil Society at the 
Dublin Townhall. Information: Dr. Julie Crocker, P.O. Box 305, Dublin, 
NH 03444. 

May 2 - 3 Mansfield, Ohio 

Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit Hall, Kingwood Center, 900 
Park Avenue West. Information: Mr. Charles Applegate, 3699 Pleasant 
Hill Road, Perryville, OH 44864. 

May 2-3 Rockford, Illinois 

Northern Illinois Daffodil Society at the Sinnissippi Gardens, Sea Scout 
Building, 1700 North 2nd Street. Information: Ms. Nancy Pilipuf, 11090 
Woodstock Road, Garden Prairie, IL 61038. 

May 9-10 Twin Cities, Minnesota 

State Show. Daffodil Society of Minnesota and Iris Society of Minnesota, 
location to be announced. Information: Mr. Julius Wadekamper, Rt. 
5, 15974 Canby Avenue, Faribault, MN 55021. 

To be announced St. Louis, Missouri 

ADS Central Region at a location to be announced. Information: Mrs. 
Jane Meyer, 3403 Brookmeade Drive, Rolling Meadows, IL 60008. 
128902 ' 


BEGINNING HYBRIDIZING or POLLEN DAUBING 101 


STEPHEN J. VlNISKY t Sherwood, Oregon 

December is a good time to update records, plan for next spring and 
think about what will be done differently this coming year. 

Planning and record keeping are much like all other areas of 
hybridizing; One may invest hours or minutes a year. Many of the great 
hybridizers (past and present) keep detailed records. On the other band 
some have recorded next to nothing. As a beginner, it can be difficult 
to decide in advance what information to keep track of for the future. 
If you do decide to keep records, the seed parent and pollen parent 
are generally at the top of the priority list. 

If keeping records is fun and not a tedious chore you might consider 
recording: The number of flowers you crossed, the number of flowers 
that produced a seed pod, the number of seeds in the pod, the number 
of seed or the percentage of seed that germinated, the year or age of 
the bulbets when planted out at their final spacing, and the age of the 
bulb or year of first flowering. 
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I find a three ring binder convenient for holding my working records, 
others find 4x6 file cards also work well. My binder has three divider 
tabs. One section is for named commercial stock including numbered 
seedlings from other breeders. The second section is for my crosses. 
Section three is for my seedling selections. Having all records and 
parentage in one location is a real timesaver. Again, this is not the only 
way to do it. Find a system that works and is easy for you. 

The single most important tool available to us is the ADS Data Bank. 
It is a complete record of parentage and an invaluable reference. It 
contains the hybridizer, color code, season of bloom, and year of 
Introduction. Data on fertility is included for many flowers. The Data 
Bank is an incredible value at $18.00 and should be part of every library. 
If you don’t have it write Mary Lou Gripshover and get one! 

Careful study of the parentage of your favorite daffodils can reap 
large rewards in hybridizing. One may begin to get an idea what famous 
breeders were trying to accomplish with a particular cross. It is one way 
to attempt to understand the minds of great hybridizers of the past and 
present. Another facet that can be looked at is re-making a cross with 
clearly superior parents. This can be an effective way to compress time. 
I find the study of the Data Bank endlessly fascinating and absorbing 
although my wife equates it to reading the white pages of a telephone 
directory. Hopefully many of you will agree with me. 

The use of a computer to store my records has been a pleasant 
surprise. After one full year of use I can tell you 1 will never go back 
to a manual system. Currently I have an Apple Macintosh computer 
and use the Data Base portion of Microsoft “Works” for all daffodil 
records. Entering the initial information was tedious but the ability to 
sort information based on my needs has more than convinced me of 
the positive benefits. If you use a personal computer to keep track of 
your daffodils, please drop me a postcard or letter and let me know 
what type of computer you use and what software you have found 
most helpful for keeping track of your daffodils. If there is enough 
interest, I will do a separate article for those that may wish to start using 
a computer for keeping records of their daffodils. 

Labels and Labeling: Looking back over the last 20 or so years of 
The Daffodil Journal I was struck by the creativity of our membership. 
Materials mentioned for garden labels have been: Vinyl, Wood stakes, 
Bricks and paint, Zinc, 9 gauge wire and aluminum labels, Venetian 
blind slats, and 6” PVC pipe! Such a list would also seem to say that 
a perfect label is at about the same stage of development as the definitive 
pink daffodil. Does anyone know of a label that is inexpensive, sturdy, 
easy to write on, doesn’t fade and will last at least 5 years? If you have 
a favorite label that works and you feel is superior please let me know. 
In the meantime I will stick with the wire on aluminum type. 

There has been quite a lot of talk about the number of registrations 
of new daffodils lately. Many feel that prices are high and there are 
far too many flowers being introduced. As we move through the first 
few years together and wait for the seedlings to bloom, it seems to me 
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that the real art of hybridizing lies not in the physical act of crossing 
the flower (or in raising the resulting seed to it’s first bloom) but in the 
true art of Selection. 

The delightful blend of joy and despair begins when you see your 
maiden bloom. As the flowers bloom each successive year you begin 
the critical process of selection. Over the next three to five years careful 
observations begin to determine whether your efforts are world class 
or should be consigned to the compost heap. Another five or more 
years may elapse before a commercially viable quantity has been 
propagated. In my view this is part of the cost of expensive new varieties. 

When we buy a new introduction we are paying in part for the 
breeders’ ability to select flowers. J. Lionel Richardson once said. “If 
you are going to breed daffodils, start with a good brood mare.” This 
same logic may be applied to the choice you have of where you choose 
to buy your bulbs. One need look no further than the enviable show 
successes that the flowers of Brian Duncan, Clive Postles, Murray Evans, 
Grant Mitsch. and Dick and Elise Havens (naming a very few) have 
had world wide. 

When one looks at the time, effort, dedication and hard work over 
such a lengthy period of years, I would suggest that even the newest 
and most expensive introductions are a bargain. All serious breeders 
will tell you breeding daffodils is not a road to millions. It surely is a 
labor of love. 
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OF DAFFODILS AND 


Persephone 

SEEDS, SEEDS, SEEDS. Do you ever study them, compare 
them, or marvel at the mystery that is in each one of them? I find them 
endlessly fascinating. Take daffodil seeds. Some are large, round, 
smooth and shiny as the beady black eyes of some little birds. Others 
are very small, rough, not at all uniform in shape and with a texture 
that could be described as chalky (i.e, if anything so very black could 
be compared with chalk?). Between these extremes there are wide 
variations in size, form and colour — apparant under close observation. 
As I said, the study can be fascinating. 

Then, if you’re interested in the further mystery oi how they respond 
to moisture, warmth and light, there is a way to watch them start to 
germinate and grow. All the equipment you need is a clear plastic box 
with a close-fitting lid — a plastic sandwich box is ideal — and a bit 
of rough sphagnum or even a paper towel. 

The procedure goes as follows. First, give your seeds a pre-soak in 
some wetting agent. (I use Basic-H for presoaking all types of seeds 
plus a lot of other purposes. It is available from any Shaklee 
representative — to be found in the yellow pages.) 

While your seeds are soaking prepare their place of “resting’’ for the 
following weeks. Wash the plastic box and rinse it with hot water. If 
using the rough sphagnum, wash it thoroughly in clear, running water 
then squeeze out excess moisture. If using paper towel cut double 
thickness to fit bottom of box and moisten it. 

Once the seeds are soaked and the box is prepared, space seeds 
on surface of moss or paper. Cover box and keep it covered at all 
times, unless the contents appear to be too dry. The available moisture 
will condense in light and warmth, then drain back to the bottom of 
container. (While it is unlikely that any seed or seeds may start to mold, 
if you see this happening, remove the affected seed with a pair of 
tweezers and re-cover box.) 

If the container is kept covered, the seeds will be provided with one 
basic requirement — constant adequate moisture — without being 
allowed to get too wet. To provide necessary warmth and light the box 
may be placed under gro-lights. Or, failing this, put the box on a sunny 
windowsill. (I always had perfect conditions, a window shelf placed over 
a radiator (which gave bottom heat) and the location got morning sun 
and light shade thereafter.) 

Given these conditions the seed will respond in different ways. Seed 
of the small species, e.g. NN. cydamineus, bu/bocod/um and others 
will usually respond very quickly and all at about the same rate of time. 
Seeds of hybrids will probably respond over a long period of time — 
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with weeks or even months between the time the first growth appears 
and consequent response of other seeds from the same batch. 

The first growth that appears is a single root which is called a “radical". 
(The radical is the first growth of many things, not only seeds but ideas 
and philosophies and suchlike. So if you’re inclined to bad-mouth a 
radical, remember that without them we would have no plants grown 
from seed, nor new ideas, or a lot of other good things.) 

After the radical appears, then additional top and bottom growth will 
start developing soon after. After the other roots and some top growth 
has formed, you can observe how growth continues. Or, you can 
carefully lift out the started plants and insert in a container of your favorite 
growing medium. They will happily continue to grow and develop if 
you just protect them from the cruel, cold world with a dome of plastic 
or even a plastic bag, to retain moisture. 

I assure you that if you try this experiment you'll never again take 
a daffodil seed for granted, and you will have learned a lot about how 
those seeds respond. 

ABOUT PLANTING SEEDS AS USUAL. For starters I can say, 
with honesty, that on balance I have never had any problems with caring 
for babies — be they daffodils, humans, other plants and many animals. 
It is when they get to be adolescents that I have trouble coping! (Some 
day I'll write a sad saga about “the ones that got away” but that's another 
story, for another time.) 

Since 1 usually concentrated on crosses that were know^n to be difficult 
and might be impossible, I planted the seeds from each cross in a 
separate container — usually a recycled tin of proper size. After providing 
adequate draining holes in the bottom, I would fit in a piece of plastic 
or wire window screen. (This keeps out various bugs that can enter 
a container from the bottom.) Next I would put in some broken crock, 
top this with course granite grit and. finally, a layer of clean rough 
sphagnum. The planting medium consisted of loam, sand, peat moss 
and some fine grit or gravel. On top of this I placed a layer of milled 
sphagnum, watered the container thoroughly then spaced the seeds 
on top of the moss and added a thin layer of fine grit. These containers 
were then placed under gro-lights, or plunged in a cold frame. As each 
container of seeds was ready to be transplanted it was very easy to 
lift out the container, turn out the bulblets, record results and plant the 
little bulbs in raised beds. 

This may seem like an inordinate amount of time to spend on planting 
seeds, but I found it worthwhile. In some cases a single seed from a 
cross proved to be very important (one of this group was the seedling 
from Aragon x N. triandrus auranticus, the most distinctive miniature 
triandrus hybrid I, or anyone else, had seen.) 

This method also made it possible to be sure that some of my other 
far-out crosses had been successful, e.g. Flomay and Fairy Circle (both 
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ways). Due to a series of disasters these seedlings no longer exist, but 
I have pictures to prove they were “as advertised." I only mention this 
to urge others to “go and do likewise." 

BEAUTIFUL BULBS. Do you ever take the time to study and 
admire your daffodil bulbs? To my way of thinking they can be as 
beautiful and interesting as the flowers they will produce (just as some 
bird eggs are as lovely as the birds they produce). Each time 1 see N, 
x tenuior I am reminded of the delightful description of the bulbs found 
in Burbidge and Baker "the bulbs are about the size of thrushes’ eggs, 
and of a glistening greyish colour, not dark brown as in most of the 
other species," Unlike most other reference books, Burbidge and Baker 
includes the pictures of a typical bulb on nearly every plate. (These can 
be very helpful in trying to identify a species and they are indeed a 
pleasure to see.) 

I think it bears noting that Smith & Hawkins also includes photos 
of a number of bulbs in their catalogue. And, since I am so interested 
I was delighted to receive a beautiful brochure from HADECO in South 
Africa that featured nothing but the beautiful bulbs on the colored cover. 
Finally, I would suggest that even if one hasn't access to printed material 
like these examples — you could at least take the time to study and 
admire your own bulbs as you handle them. 

ABOUT CHOPS AND CHANGES. 1 made no secret of how I 
felt about changing the classification of Tete-a-Tete — so it should 
surprise no one that I am opposed to the proposal of changing the 
classification of Jumblie, Quince, Segovia, Xit and Yellow Xit. 

To my way of thinking, the amount of time and energy spent on 
making such recommendations might better be devoted to attracting 
more exhibitors and entries! Over the years I have made it a point to 
study all of the show reports in the UK, especially the classes for 
miniatures, and found the total of exhibitors and entries in these classes 
can't compare with the exhibitors and entries we find in just one show 
in this country! Thus I happen to think it is a case of the tail wagging 
the dog for the RHS Committee to presume to "teach this grandmother 
to suck eggs” so to speak! I do hope a number of our members will 
register a complaint. 

And while on the subject of changes, 1 fail to understand why some 
members want to delete Frosty Morn from the list of miniatures. (I have 
comparative pictures of Frosty Morn staged in a row with Stafford, 
Segovia and such and it is not out of proportion. I don't know what 
some people may be growing under the name of Frosty Morn, 1 only 
know that my stock (obtained from Alec Gray the first time it was offered) 
has never exceeded the desirable size and proportions for a miniature. 

And, finally, I wonder what anyone can be thinking of to suggest 
that Fairy Circle should be added to the miniature list. As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, Fairy Circle is a Tweeny, and 
a darling one, that should be left in that group. 
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N. TRIANDRUS TRIANDRUS 


Jim Pearce, Co/diester, Eng/ond 

Never underestimate N. triandrus — so ran the caption, Vol. 26, 
No. 2, Page 116. by Eve Robertson. 

1 was much flattered by Eve’s comments on my show specimen of 
N. triandrus albus, which 1 understand we should now refer to as N. 
triandrus triandrus. Eve even ventured so far as to suggest that perhaps 
one day I may come up with a seven headed specimen topping the 
somewhat unusual six that had caused all the stir. My interest was of 
course that I should be able to repeat, or rather hope that the bulb would 
be able to give a repeat performance the following year, Or, was this 
to be one of fluke. Frankly that was my summing up of the situation 
though 1 did point out at the time that there appeared no fasciation 
or other aberration likely to be responsible. 

The following spring Lady Luck was with me again to the tune of 
two sixes on another collected bulb not wishing to be upstaged. Both 
stems were staged, through I have to admit more to satisfy my ego 
than to impress the judges as both had passed their best when the 
appointed day arrived. 

Not surprisingly, I awaited spring 1991 with baited breath and could 
scarcely believe my eyes as several sixes unfurled, and this time good 
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fortune ensured that I was able to stage one at Solihull and one at 
Westminster, causing a ripple of interest at this repeat performance. 

There the story might have ended had it not been for the appearance 
of — yes — one with seven blooms and, more astonishingly still, one 
with eight. 

Clearly Copford is more amenable than Puerto de San Gloria where 
I found it growing with four florets. Now I guess a little exercise in 
chipping may not be out of place, though it will be with some 
considerable trepidation that the knife is used. Meanwhile a fair crop 
of seed has been set. 


HERE AND THERE 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society’s Certificate of Merit is awarded 
for outstanding contributions to (or achievements in) horticulture or 
horticultural activities. At the Society’s 164th Annual Meeting on 
November 20, 1991, this award was presented to Dr. William Bender 
of Chambersburg. We are pleased to add our congratulations to those 
already received. 

The UVA Alumni News for May/June 1991 had an excellent article 
about Bill Pannill. Titled “Daffy over Daffodils,” the article told of Bill’s 
thirty-eight years of daffodil growing. It ended with a story in which 
Bill tells about winning a large share of prizes at a show. He was 
approached by a member of the local garden club, who said, “You're 
Mr. Pannill aren’t you?” “Yes, Ma’am,” he replied, beaming with pride. 
Then the woman’s expression changed. “We wish you hadn’t come,” 
she said. Bill says in that instant he came to realize that “This is what 
makes it all worthwhile.” 

A marketing publication from Ciba-Geigy, Growing News, says that 
their liquid herbicide, Pennant, has been approved for use on Narcissus 
and several other bulbs’ planting. For more information about Pennant, 
call your local Ciba-Geigy representative or Bernd Druebbisch, product 
manager, at 919-547-1155. 

From Kansas City, Missouri, comes word of the death of Miss Mary 
Becker at age 94. She was a charter member of the ADS and also 
the Greater Kansas City Daffodil (which is no longer in existence) and 
Iris Societies. We have also learned of the recent death of long-time 
member Nancy Howard, Owings, Mills, Maryland. Nancy was an 
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accredited judge and had served as Public Relations Chairman of the 
ADS from 1982-1986. Richard Hutchinson, Jobstown, New Jersey, 
passed away recently. Our sympathies to their families. 

Several events which may be of interest to members are taking place 
in Holland next year. The Floriade, the international horticultural exhibit 
which takes place ever ten years in Holland, is being held between April 
10 - October 11, Several travel agents have sent information about tour 
packages. If your travel agent is unaware of them, write the executive 
director’s office for further information. The International Bulb Society 
is planning the VI International Symposium on Bulbous and Cormous 
Plants to be held in Holland, May 17 - 20, It is intended for bulb experts 
of all professions. For more information on that program, contact Marilyn 
Howe. 


US. REGISTRATIONS IN 1991 


Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, Registration Chairman 


KANOUSE, MRS. A.N.; 517 Floravista Rd. N.E. Olympia, WA 98506 
Erin’s Isle, Hula Girl, Irish Jig. 

LINK, MRS. GOETHE; Box 89, Brooklyn, IN 46111 
Opal Sky, Prissy, Sunsplash. 

MITSCH/HAVENS; P.O. Box 218, Hubbard, OR 97032 

Christmas Valley, Cool Evening, Crystal Star, Golden Years, Gold 
Velvet, Honey Pink, Lemon Brook, Lemon Sails, Oregon Snow, 
Pink Holly, Pink Sky, Pink Tango, Scarlet Chord, Siberian Pink, 
Swift Arrow, Viennese Waltz. 

PANNILL, WILLIAM G.; Box 5151, Martinsville, VA 24115 

Cathedral Hill, Chilito, City Club, Dressy Bessie, Foundation, Magna 
Vista, Peggy White, Pink Puff, Talbotts Beauty, Yazz. 
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Information given includes class, color, seedling number, seed parent, 
pollen parent, length of perianth segments, (P. segs.) and color, length 
of corona (C. Igth) color and shape, height (H) and bloom season. 

CATHEDRAL HILL (Pannill) 6 W-W: *71/51; [Jenny x (Pink sdlg. 
x Alpine Glow)]; P. segs. 38 mm., white; C. Igth. 29mm., white; 
midseason. 
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CHRISTMAS VALLEY (Mitsch/Havens) 4 W-P; *MM 31/10; [Pink 
Chiffon x C7/22: (Carita x Accent)]; P. segs. 40 mm., white; C, 
double pink; FI. Diam. 100 mm.; H. 450mm.; mid season. 

CHILITO (Pannill) 2 Y-R; *79/13; [Torridon x (Uncle Remus x 
Javelin)]; P. segs. 46 mm., yellow; C. lgth. 31 mm., red; late 
midseason. 

CITY CLUB (Pannill) 1 Y-Y; *64/116; (Slieve Boy x Arctic Gold) P. 
segs. 50 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 51 mm., yellow. 

COOL EVENINGS (Mitsch/Havens) 11 W-P; >206/11; [(Precedent 
x Accent) x Phantom]; P. segs. 37 mm., white; C. lgth. 17 mm., 
baby pink, flat and split; H. 390 mm.; midseason. Resembles 
Phantom but smaller and true pink, refined and nicely formed. 

CHRYSTAL STAR (Mitsch/Havens) 2 Y-Y; *2015/20; (Camelot x 
Aurum); P. segs. 45 mm., yellow; C. Igth, 38 mm., yellow straight 
and trumpet like.; H, 370 mm.; midseason. Broad, smooth 
perianth, heavy substance, perfectly formed corona, same color. 

DRESSY BESSIE (Pannill) 3 W-GYO; *70/13; (Hotspur x Larry); P. 
segs. 40 mm., white; C. lgth. 15 mm., green, yellow, orange; late. 

ERIN’S ISLE (Kanouse) 11 W-W; Parentage unknown; FI. 80 mm., 
pure white; P. segs. broad, rounded at apex, inner segs. less broad; 
corona lobes spreading much frilled; early, sunproof. 

FOUNDATION (Pannill) 2 W-W; *72/15; (Panache x Canisp); P. segs. 
52 mm., white; C. lgth. 51 mm., white. 

GOLDEN YEARS (Mitch/Havens) 6 Y-Y; *0047/20; F91/1; [(Focal 
Point x Salem) x N. cyc/amineus]; P. segs. 34 mm. ; clear yellow; 
C. lgth. 32 mm., clear yellow, trumpet shape typical of cyclamineus; 
H. 350 mm., early. Clean color and form give special character, 
classical appearance. 

GOLD VELVET (Mitsch/Havens) 1 Y-Y; *NN 19/2; (Aurum x Arctic 
Gold) P. segs. 42 mm., deep yellow; C. lgth. 43 mm., straight 
trumpet deep yellow with orange undertone; H. 450 mm.; 
midseason. Smooth, beautifully formed golden trumpet. 

HONEY PINK (Mitsch/Havens) 2 Y-P; *KK 40/1; (Euphony x Amber 
Jack) P. segs. 40 mm., cream lemon; C. lgth. 33 mm., bowl shape, 
pastel creamy pink, smooth and unusual beautiful color; H. 400 
mm.; midseason. 

HULA GIRL (Kanouse) 11 Y-YWY; (Daydream x Lemon Ice); FI. 85 
mm. P. segs. broad, soft, light yellow, overlapping; inner segments 
less broad; C. lobes spreading. Frilled, light yellow at eye zone and 
rim, with mid zone soft white. Rim minutely and densely notched; 
early; sunproof. 

IRISH JIG (Kanouse) 11 W-YWW; (Foxtrot x pink sdlg.}. FI. 100 mm,; 
P. segs. broad, rounded, overlapping; inner segs. more nearly acute; 
corona lobes creamy white on opening, maturing to white with eye 
zone light yellow; midseason; sunproof. 
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LEMON BROOK (Mitsch/Havens) 2 YW-W; #2002/1; (Euphony 

O. P.); P. segs. 36 mm., deep lemon with white halo; C. Igth. 31 
mm., white straight trumpet; well formed bi-color with fine contrast; 
H. 440 mm.; late. 

LEMON SAILS (Mitsch/Havens) 2 Y-Y; #MO25/'20; B36; (Playboy 
x Daydream Sdlg. O.P.); P. segs. 32 mm., lemon yellow; C. Igth. 
30 mm., buff yellow, straight trumpet, beautifully formed and subtle 
coloration; midseason. 

MAGNA VISTA (Pannill) 6 W W; #74/31; (Jenny x Panache) P. segs. 

40 mm., white; c. Igth. 30 mm., white; midseason. 

OREGON SNOW (Mitsch/Havens) 2 W-W; #JJ56,/2; (sdlg. Z40/5: 
(N6/1 x Empress of Ireland) x Queenscourt]; P. segs, 50 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 40 mm., white, slightly flared trumpet, well formed, 
heavy substance; H. 470 mm., midseason. 

OPAL SKY (Link) 2 Y-Y; #1774; (Canisp x Amberjack); P. segs. 45 
mm., light, buffy yellow; C. Igth. 38 mm., light buffy yellow, fades 
as it ages; bowl-shaped, perianth segments overlap nicely; smooth 
heavy texture; long lasting; H. 35 cm; early. 

PEGGY WHITE (Pannill) 2 W-W; #74/31P; (Easter Moon x Cataract) 

P. segs. 48 mm,, white; C. Igth. 36 mm., white; midseason. 
PINK HOLLY (Mitsch/Havens) 11 W-P; #PEH 26/4; [Space Ship 

x sdlg. D7/12; (Accent x sdlg. 097/2)1; P. segs. 40 mm., white; 
C. Igth. 30 mm., clear, rosy pink, well formed and ruffled; H. 320 
mm.; split corona much deeper in color than Phantom; midseason. 
PINK PUFF (Pannill) 4 W-P; (Androcles x Alumna); P. segs. 40 mm., 
white; C. segs. white and pink; late midseason. 

PINK SKY (Mitsch/Havens) 4 W-P; #MM30/5; [Pink Chiffon x sdlg. 
A6/5 (Caro Nome x Carita)]; FI. Diam. 120 mm.; P. segs. 45 
mm., white; C. segs. pink; a unique double; H. 480; midseason. 
PINK TANGO (Mitsch/Havens) 11 W-P; *KK28/1; {sdlg. C53/11 
[(Loch Maree x Radiation) x Accent] x Phantom}; P. segs. 37 mm., 
good white; C. Igth. 18 mm., clear pink; flat, ruffled and unique; 
deeper in color than Phantom. H. 400 mm.; midseason. 
PRISSY (Link) 5 W-GYO; #773-B; (Dinkie x triandrus Albus ); P. segs, 
40 mm., white and reflexed slightly; C. Igth. 15 mm., green, yellow, 
orange; funnel and flared shape. Opens with green at base, 
becoming self-white. Resembles sibling ‘Missy’ but is later, larger 
and with heavier substance; H. 35 cm., late. 

SCARLET CHORD (Mitsch/Havens) 2 Y-R; #2Q15/5; [sdlg. 2H59/4 
(Chemawa x Brer Rox) x Loch Hope)]; P. segs. 50 mm., yellow; 
C, Igth, 25 mm., bright orange red. Large, striking bowl-shaped 
cup; 440 mm.; early. 

SIBERIAN PINK (Mitsch/Havens) 4 W-P; #MM36/2; (Quick Step 
x Ocarino); FI. Diam. 110 mm.; P. segs. white; C. segs. pink, dou¬ 
ble, heavy substance, good color; H. 440 mm.; midseason. 
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SWIFT ARROW (Mitsch/Havens) 6 Y-Y; #NN41/1; [B45/12 (sdlg. 
P50/1 xFlaming Meteor) x N. cyc/amineus] P. segs. 36 mm., clear, 
deep yellow; C. Igth. 34 mm., slightly deeper yellow trumpet with 
flare at the margin, earlier but lighter than Warbler which it resembles; 
good show flower; H. 38 mm,; early. 

SUNSPLASH (Link) 3 Y-YYR; *2877; (Tynemouth x Altruist) P. 
segs. 40 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 10 mm., yellow, yellow, red; in¬ 
tense colors; bowl-shaped, flat, overlapping segments, thick 
substance, excellent pose; show quality; H. 45 cm.; late. 
TALBOTT’S BEAUTY (Pannill) 2 YW-PPY; 79/16/7; [(Just So x 
Daydream) x Soft Light]; P. segs. 35 mm., yellow, white; C. Igth. 

24 mm., pink, pink, yellow. 

VIENNESE WALTZ (Mitsch/Havens) 6 W-Y; *KK106/7; (sdlg. Z70/3 
x N. cyclamineus ); P. segs. 32 mm. , white and strongly reflexed; 
C. Igth, 30 mm., cream yellow with pink undertones and some 
extra petaloids within. H. 200 mm.; very early. 

YAZZ (Pannill) 7 W-P; *74/26B; (pink sdlg. x N. jonquilla); P. segs. 

25 mm., white; C. Igth. 15 mm., pink; several blooms per stem; 
late midseason. 


AMANDA SPACKMAN GEHRET 

Amanda Spackman Gehret, Northeast Regional Vice President, 
died of cancer on July 28, in Wilmington, Delaware. Amanda 
was the wife of John Gehret, mother of Jake Gehret, Kathy Welsh, 
Ann McKinney and Meg Gehret, and the sister of Kathy Andersen, 
immediate past president of the ADS. 

Amanda had a long time interest in daffodils and was active 
in daffodil organizations. Besides being a Regional Vice President, 
she had served as a Regional Director. She had recently become 
an Accredited Judge of the ADS. 

She was a founding member of the Delaware Valley Daffodil 
Society in which she served as President and Treasurer, and was 
President again at the time of her death. She, also, served as 
Chairman of various Committees for the DVDS shows. 

Amanda was known for her lectures on the forcing of daffodils 
in pots and for her wide interest in gardening. She had served 
on the Board and as Treasurer of the Wilmington Garden Center 
and as President of her own garden club. 

She grew many daffodil blooms to perfection, including Pueblo, 
Kildavin, and especially Matador. Her daughters have continued 
her interest in daffodils. Ann McKinney is a member of the Middle 
Tennessee Daffodil Society, 

Our sympathy is extended to her family. 
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AN AMERICAN’S VIEW OF 
JUDGING DAFFODILS IN THE U K. 


THEODORE E. SNAZELLE, Ph.D., C/inton, Mississippi 

Although I hardly qualify as a Connecticut Yankee in King Arthurs 
Court, I surely was an American Daffodil Society past president and 
current judge who w'as a guest judge at Vincent Square for both the 
RHS Daffodil Competition and RHS Daffodil Show on April 3-4, 1990, 
and April 24 - 25, 1990, respectively. It had been my dream since 
graduate school days in the late 1960s to attend these great daffodil 
shows. So, you can imagine my ecstasy when George Tarry arranged 
for me to be a guest judge at both of these shows. Additionally, Robin 
Reade arranged for me to be a guest judge at the Belfast Spring Flower 
Festival on April 28 - 29, 1990. Putting it mildly, it doesn't get any 
better than this! 

My intent for this article is not to list all the winning cultivars with 
appropriate comments. That has already been done by George Tarry 
('The Daffodil Journal 27(2) :67 - 73), Don Barnes (The Daffodil Society 
News Letter, Summer 1990, p. 9 - 13), and Sandy McCabe (The 
Daffodil Journal 27(1)50 - 55) Rather it is to give an Americans 
perspective on daffodil shows and daffodil judging in the U K. 
Nonetheless, an occasional comment or two about a few r specific cultivars 
will be given. 

On Tuesday, April 2, 1990, I sauntered into the RHS New Hall past 
a somewhat dubious, but nonetheless believing door attendant, with, 
“I’m here to judge the daffodil show.” As judging wasn’t to commence 
until 10:00 a.m., I wandered about the hall observing last minute efforts 
by exhibitors on getting their entries into the show. The first person 1 
met was John Blanchard who was to have a banner day with Badbury 
Rings, 3 Y-YYR, which was selected as the best flower in the show. 
After the judging was completed, I studied and photographed Badbury 
Rings. I noticed that the specimen exhibited did not resemble exactly 
the one shown in Brian Duncan’s 1990 catalogue; John’s winner had 
a definitely more flattened cup than the one pictured in Brian’s catalogue. 
Perhaps the one in the catalogue was a younger specimen than the 
one exhibited by John. This does point out that our preconceived ideas 
of what a cultivar should look like is often altered by what is actually 
exhibited. In other words, “What you see!” is definitely affected by the 
age of the bloom and the conditions under which it was grown. Most 
of the blooms exhibited by the serious U.K. exhibitors are apparently 
grown in pots in glasshouses (greenhouses). In the U.S., all blooms 
are required to be grown in the open except for those exhibited in the 
hybridizers’ classes at our national show. 
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George Tarry came by and took me to see Peter Ramsey, my Kiwi 
friend whom I had not seen in a few years. George told us we were 
both to serve as guest judges. Furthermore, he told me that I would 
be judging with Jim Pearce and Eddie Jarman in Section I — Open 
Classes for New Cultivars, and Section III — Open Class for Collections 
and Open to Horticultural Societies. I was soon to learn that Jim Pearce 
and Eddie Jarman were a congenial pair with keen eyes for daffodils, 
I still have difficulty accepting that judges in the U K. judge substance 
and texture of a bloom by rubbing perianth segments between the thumb 
and forefinger, This is absolutely prohibited in U.S. shows . The most 
interesting of the classes that I assisted in judging was in Section III, 
Class 13 — Twelve Cultivars Representing Each of Divisions 1 to 4, 
one stem each. This class is open only to any horticultural society other 
than a specialist daffodil society or daffodil group. The winner was the 
Reading Chrysanthemum and Dahlia Society. To the best of my 
knowledge, there is nothing equivalent to such a class in shows in the 
U.S. Another thing that 1 had never witnessed before were trade stands 
in competition with each other. It is true that we have trade stands In 
our shows in the U.S., particularly national shows; however, trade stands 
in competition is truly foreign to the U.S. Since there is a separate article 
on trade stands, I would like to reserve my comments at this time to 
a particular bloom in Barbara Abel Smith’s stand which was creating 
much comment: D44/31, 3 W-P. If this seedling continues to prosper, 
it may fill a definite void which exists ... 3 W-P’s, This is a smallish 
flower which certainly looks like a division 3. Also, the cup is a solid 
pink and not a rim. Time will tell whether this seedling makes a splash 
as the first (?) real 3 W-P of show quality. Doubters were present; 
however, I remain optimistic. 

After the judging was completed, I enjoyed a very pleasant luncheon 
where I met for the first time Dan duPlesses, Michael Jefferson-Brown, 
and Lady Skelmersdale. One thing that I had never witnessed before 
in an American Show was the use of an entry form listing all anticipated 
entries which was required to be submitted to the RHS about a week 
before the show. This is absolutely unheard of in the U.S. Of course, 
I was already aware that in daffodil shows in the UK specimens are 
staged in vases with moss and daffodil foliage. This, too, is unheard 
of in the U.S. where staging of scapes is usually in test tubes mounted 
in wooden blocks and the wedging material is frequently boxwood. 

When the RHS Daffodil Show rolled around on April 24 - 25, 1990, 
I was in the Ulster delegation having ridden the night train to London 
which had become a tradition beginning with the days of Guy L. Wilson. 
Surprisingly, l was in good condition when we arrived early Sunday 
morning, at Euston Station. I helped Kate and Robin Reade along with 
Sam Bankhead stage their Gold Medal-winning trade stand. On Tuesday 
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morning, George Tarry told me that 1 would be judging with Jim Pearce 
and Jeff Bell. A fellow American, Richard Ezell, was also judging, but 
on a different panel. After my previous experience of judging the Early 
Competition, I felt that I was ready to give more input into the judging. 
You can only imagine my elation when I was told that I would assist 
in judging Section VI, Class 101 — Twelve Cultivars, Bred and Raised 
by the Exhibitor — the Engleheart Challenge Cup class! 

As the season had come quite early this year, there were only two 
entries, Brian Duncan’s and Clive Postles’. This was a bit disappointing; 
however due to the earliness of the season Don Barnes’ comment says 
it all: “I am half dead, but that is better than my flowers!” In fact, were 
it not for the daffodils from Northern Ireland, The Daffodil Show would 
have been a failure. As global warming is perhaps becoming a reality, 
the RHS had decided to schedule The Daffodil Show earlier in 1992. 
To me, The Daffodil Show is the Engleheart Challenge Cup competition. 
From the start, it was apparent that Brian Duncan would win as his 
entry had color balance — six flowers with yellow perianths and six 
flowers with white perianths. Owing to the fact that the season had come 
so early, Clive Postles’ entry lacked color balance with late-blooming, 
white-perianthed flowers predominating. Also, Clive’s flowers, although 
beautiful, were getting old and substance and texture were failing fast. 
Despite the existence of a 25 point scale for judging individual blooms, 
a five point scale was used to point score each scape in both entries. 


Daffodils 1991-92 

will be published by 
The Royal Horticultural Society 
during September 1991* 

Copies are available from the American Daffodil Society, Inc., or 
from RHS Enterprises, Ltd., Wisley, Woking, Surrey GU23 6QB, 
England. 

For details concerning membership of the Society, please write to: 

The Secretary 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Vincent Square 
London, SW1P 2PE, England 
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When the point scoring was completed, it was not surprising that Brian 
Duncan’s entry had the highest total. One of Brian Duncan’s Engleheart 
flowers deserves mention — Dorchester, 4 W-F. In my completely 
unbiased (?), but considerably educated (?) opinion, Dorchester is the 
finest pink double yet named! All the other pink doubles seem coppery- 
pink when placed alongside Dorchester. 

While judging the Engleheart Challenge Cup class and several other 
classes, I became impressed with two things: bloom size is all-important 
and stem length of exhibited cultivars is excessive. Americans have gotten 
caught up with the long stem length passion; however, it appears to 
have reached its zenith in the U.K. In the U.S., you can’t readily hide 
a short stem because the scape is almost always exhibited in a clear 
glass test tube which reveals if the scape has been pulled up high to 
make it appear longer. In the U.K., although you may have only the 
tip of the stem wedged in moss, no one will ever know it on the day 
of judging as you can’t see it wedged down in moss in a ceramic 
container which in itself is usually too large, at least by American 
standards. The day after judging tells the tale . . . the moss has dried 
out and the bloom is dead, in the Engleheart Challenge Cup class, 
the cultivars and seedlings with the longest stems are place in the back 
row. The emphasis on stem length is interesting considering that stem 
accounts for only two of the 25 points used in judging single blooms. 

A small controversy developed over Kate Reade’s entry in Section 
VI, Class 102 — Six Cultivars Bred and Raised by the Exhibitor. One 
cultivar, Rory’s Glen 2 O-O, was hybridized by Mr. A. E. Robinson 
but was germinated, grown, and selected by Kate Reade. This 
controversy over ‘bred and raised by the exhibitor’, seems really to be 
a ‘tempest in a teapot’ and reflects a problem which exists on both sides 
of the Atlantic — legalism vs. common sense. Common sense dictates 
that Rory’s Glen really is Kate Reade’s creation and should be eligible 
for entry in any class that contains the specification ‘bred and raised 
by the exhibitor, After the RHS Daffodil Show, I returned to Northern 
Ireland with the Ulster contingent on the night train. 

The City of Belfast Spring Flower Festival which incorporated the 
Daffodil Championship of Ireland was the best of three shows I witnessed 
in the U.K. The tiered show benches were chock full of beautiful daffodils 
of perfect substance, texture, color, size, etc. In fact, there was little 
to be faulted except for an interesting IRA bomb threat at the railroad 
station which is next door to the Maysfield Leisure Centre where the 
show was being held. Even that was educational when the security forces 
brought in a robot that was armed with a firearm. The robot shot open 
the boot (trunk) of the taxi which contained the alledged bomb. Of 
course, it was a hoax, but it did make for an interesting day. The robot 
was reminiscent of the one in the American movie, Short Circuit, 
although it didn’t utter, “I’m alive!” 
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In addition to myself, another American. Richard Ezell, was also a 
judge. Richard had also judged earlier at the RHS Daffodil Show in 
London, At the Belfast Show, the Championships of Ireland are what 
makes this show so great. There are three Championships of Ireland 
classes: the Open Championship of Ireland, the Richardson Cup, for 
twelve varieties representing at least three divisions, one bloom each; 
the Amateur Championship of Ireland for twelve varieties representing 
at least three divisions, one bloom of each; and the Novice 
Championship of Ireland for nine varieties representing at least three 
divisions, one bloom each, 1 participated in the judging of the Amateur 
Championships of Ireland Class which was won by M. J. Kerr. The 
Novice Championship of Ireland was won by Richard McCaw and the 
Open Championship of Ireland — Richardson Cup — was won by 
Brian Duncan over two other entries. Not surprisingly, Dorchester was 
in Brian Duncan's winning Championship of Ireland entry and was also 
selected the best bloom in the show. Sandy McCabe’s seedling S.3 
(Shining Light x Bunclody) 2 Y-R won the Northern Bank Trophy for 
the best amateur unregistered seedling, I know it must be a good one 
for even Brian Duncan seemed to be envious! 

Well, In summary, what can be said? Judging of daffodils in both 
the U S, and U K is really a subjective process despite efforts to make 
it objective by the use of scales of points. When it is all said and done, 
I really do believe that a panel of American judges would give similar 
results as a panel from the U.K.; however, we would never touch the 
flowers! 



Barbara Abel Smith’s D44/3J Dorchester 
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JACK P. GERRITSEN 


Word has reach us of the death on August 13 of Jack Gerritsen of 
Oegstgeest, Holland, in his 84th year. 

Mr. Gerritsen, who was a member of our Society for 25 years, is 
best known for a 50-year dedication to his development and 
improvement of split-corona daffodils. Writing in Daffodils 1980-81, 
Mr. Gerritsen says that when he began showing his split-coronas’ blooms 
at the weekly bloom exchange, the reaction was unfavorable. However, 
he persevered, invited the press to see his flowers, and eventually the 
other growers “became more tolerant.” He faced the same prejudice 
from the world of daffodil exhibitors, although arrangers and gardeners 
recognized their unique beauty much earlier. But he still persevered, 
and perhaps we all “became more tolerant.” He developed more refined 
flowers in all the color combinations. Some of his best flowers are 
Beauticol, Obelisk, Silver Shell, Sovereign, and Tiritomba. In 1988 he 
was awarded the Peter Barr Memorial Cup by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

Mr. Gerritsen also was interested in miniatures, and was the breeder 
of Bagatelle, Minidaf, Baby Moon and Baby Star, along with almost - 
miniatures Topolino and White Ash. 

Though Mr. Gerritsen faced an uphill battle in winning acceptance 
for his split corona daffodils, he has given us flowers which will be giving 
us pleasure for years to come. 

Our sympathies to his family. 


HAVE YOU NOTICED THE SPLIT CORONA? 


PEG NEWILL, Dayton , Ohio 


Division eleven is here to stay... The show benches are staging split 
corona daffodils. They have come a long way since the early 1990’s, 
and demand to be noticed. 

The Split Corona in the early catalogues was typed under one of 
the following categories: Orchid-Flowering Daffodils, Harlequin Daffodils, 
Collar Daffodils and Papillon Daffodils. In Holland today, they are 
divided in two separate divisions, Split Corona’s and Papillon Daffodils. 
Papillon Daffodils are not recognized by the RHS. 

The RHS defines a split corona as a daffodil whose carona is split 
for at least one-third of its length. Barnes, in his book, Da//odils for 
Home, Garden and Show, carries the definition further by adding that 
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the split corona creates six pseudo-petals or frills that lie back against 
the perianth segments. He speaks of three main forms: 

1. Corona split for its full length giving six parts that lie flat 
against each perianth segment giving the impression of a double 
layer of petals (example Chanterelle). 

2. Corona split for only a part of its length creating ruffled 
lobes which lie against the perianth (example Papillon Blanc). 

3. Corona split into distinctly shaped segments often 
highlighted by splashes of intense colour, which are flat against 
the perianth (example Lemon Beauty). 

Collar Daffodil has been accepted by many as the common name 
for the split corona. This is a group of flowers for which there is no 
species to be used as a reference. There is usually one flower to a stem 
although there is the exception, Tripartite 11 Y*Y, which is a multiheaded 
variety of high quality with jonquil characteristics and triandrus 
background. This was introduced by R.L. Brook in 1980. The seed 
parent is April Tears, 5 Y-Y, and its pollen parent is Baccaret, 11 Y- 
Y. Its symmetry, balance and good form have made it most welcome 
on the show bench. 

The corona has mystified botanists for centuries. In the more primitive 
species the corona was found to be completely lacking or existing in 
only a rudimentary form. In an article by Matthew Zanbergen, I found 
that you can go back to literature of the 1700s and read notes about 
‘‘fringed narcissus”. It is described as a “Winter Daffodil ” currently 
classified as a form of Narcissus Minor Var. pumiius. The margin of 
the corona is cut into six distinct spreading lobes, each lobe in turn being 
subdivided into three lobules. Wild narcissus support the six lobes 
appearing on a majority of species. This is evidence that the corona 
was first formed entirely of six lobes. This is the same division we see 
in the split corona. Over the years they fused together to form a very 
developed corona. In the daffodil the trumpet is most distinctive giving 
each cultivar its unique appearance. It provides protection to the stamens 
and stigma as well as a landing ground for insects to aid in the dispersal 
of pollen. An exception to having the corona as the central part of the 
flower is the split corona. 

Over the years mutations have occured among daffodils. The split 
corona as we know it today had its beginnings in 1910 from a mutation 
of the bicolor Victoria that a Dutch bulb grower found in his garden. 
He named it Orchid and later changed it to Buttonhole. His propagation 
for improvement proved unsuccessful. Doctor de Mol, a Dutch biologist, 
purchased a dozen of these bulbs. De Mol and A. Nieuwenhuis formed 
a syndicate to raise seedlings from Buttonhole calling them “Gigantic 
Flowering Daffodils”. They agreed upon a fine of 2000 gilders should 
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either of them part with a flower of Buttonhole. They found the seeds 
to be seldom fertile, and Buttonhole carried the problems that Victoria 
exhibited, that is having a short stem and many small bulblets which 
resembled “horseteeth” (undesirable, as it breeds many small non¬ 
blooming bulbs) . . Not every flower, even when produced from the 
same bulb, showed the same amount of splitting. What they desired 
in form was a flower with the trumpet split and having each segment 
lay back against each segment of the perianth . Since the flower produced 
no seeds and the pollen was seldom fertile, the desired characteristics 
could not be produced by cross-pollination. Several crosses were made 
using Emperor, Empress, King Alfred and Glory of Lleiden as mother 
plants. In 1922 King Alfred produced some viable seeds from which 
one bulb produced a bloom with a large, well formed split corona flower. 
It was named gigantic Orchidflower. De Mol owned no land so he had 
a grower in Lisse plant his collection. The German Occupation of 
Holland interfered with the communication between de Mol and his 
grower resulting in the grower destroying the entire collection. 

The grower in Lisse was a good friend of the Lefeber family, who 
were hybridizers, and it appears they somehow received some of de 
Mol’s seedlings or he too may have discovered among his trumpet 
seedlings a daffodil with a split corona. They continued to make new 
crossings using division 2 and division 3 daffodils with various red cups. 
The collar was streaked with red or orange. 

Since the German Occupation prevented Mr. Lefeber from returning 
home from a business trip in the States, he spent some time with his 
brother in Washington State, who was a nurseryman. It was during 
this stay that he met the A.N. Kanouse family who are recognized 
hybridizers in the States. The Kanouse family assisted him in finding 
land and in 1950 they planted his large shipment of bulbs. Members 
of the Lefeber family were residing in the States by 1951 and active 
in the bulb business. They built up their collection of split coronas which 
were known as Mol Orchids, Papillons and Harlequins. The “collars” 
carry streaks of red or orange in the split cup. The lobes of the divided 
corona on Lefeber seedlings were shorter and did not completely overlap 
the corresponding perianth segments. Papillon Blanc, Burning Heart 
and Elizabeth Bas are examples of this variety. All have appeared on 
the show table. 

It was in 1929 that Jack Gerritsen found a split corona mutation of 
a white trumpet among his father’s seedlings. He found many of the 
offsets reverted back to their original form or they would not always 
produce a split corona. He was successful when he self-pollinated with 
trumpets and large cupped daffodils. In 1930 the United States closed 
their frontier to Dutch daffodils. The market collapsed. Jack Gerritsen 
was only 23 years old but he was wise and kept stocks of his latest 
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seedlings which included his first split coronas- During the war the 
shortage of fertilizers adversely affected the cultivation but somehow 
he managed to keep his collection intact. He continued his work and 
in 1959 he purchased Matthew Zandbergen’s pink trumpet Alpine Glow 
to introduce color into his large split cups. His collections which he carried 
to the trade shows were colorful and prompted much controversy among 
the growers and the press. They were greeted with distaste and slighted 
by the daffodil purists who expected perfection in the known forms and 
quality. The general public admired them for their bright color and 
possibilities in floral design. 

Matthew Zandbergen tells of his experience when including some 
of Gerritsens flowers in his exhibit in London, He was met with uproar 
by committee members and fellow exhibitors when he opened the box 
to given them a drink. There was always a shortage of vases and 
exhibitors did not want them to be used to display “collar daffodils". 
He also experienced sharing some with a friend who needed flowers 
to fill a gap in his display, only to find on returning later that they were 
placed under the table until after the judging! The exhibitor was afraid 
of missing his award. Fortunately for all Jack Gerritsen persisted in 
making this new controversial type. Collar Daffodil, an accepted cultivar. 
In 1956 the Royal Dutch Bulbgrowers Association gave his Gold Collar 
the Award of Merit. Doctor de Mol was there and offered to help 
Gerritsen in his selection ot varieties for breeding. This found Gerritsen 
traveling to Amsterdam where a chromosome count was made by de 
Mo! in the laboratory. Most of the flowers turned out to be “mules” 



Flyer Baccarat 
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(sterile). Investigation found that these were flowers picked from bulbs 
that had been warm water treated. From that time on, he planted a 
special untreated collection in an open greenhouse where they were 
protected from the frost, wind and rain. X-ray at de Mol’s laboratory 
was not used at any time in the development of the split corona. The 
equipment was out of order during Gerritsen’s association with de Mol. 

Jack Gerritsen persisted in the development of split coronas for over 
60 years. He is noted for making the greatest improvements in the Collar 
Daffodil for the gardener and the arranger. He inbred to overcome the 
tendency the flower had to revert back to a normal cup or trumpet. 
He may have neglected the perianth to obtain the split corona effect 
during his early breeding. If the flower reverted back, he removed it 
from his stock. His flowers were noted for tall strong stems and healthy 
bulbs. Each year he would pick the best flowers from his five year 
seedlings, give them a number and a description, and continue to 
cultivate them. The remainder of the seedlings were sold in a mixture 
for naturalizing. He continued not to give warm water treatment to those 
he wished to use for crossings. He tested for quality of stem, bulb form, 
flowers, and adaptability for forcing. 

Gerritsen exhibited regularly in pots and with floral designs as well 
as in competition at the weekly trade shows of the Royal Dutch 
Bulbgrowers Association, starting with the Christmas Show. At one of 
the shows he had a different daffodil which he called a “Curl” daffodil. 
A gentleman inquired about purchasing it. Gerritsen made his price 
high as he only had twenty bulbs and was not ready to part with it. 
He did not expect to sell the bulb, but it went for around $450.00. 
A good price for some pollen! 1970 found the Gerritsens as usual at 
the RHS Show. The split corona was still not considered a show flower, 
but the floral designers went wild about it and Mr. Gerritsen smiled for 
sales were going to be good. He has continued to improve split corona 
daffodils and the third and fourth generations are now accepted cultivars 
decorating the show tables due to their improved quality. Throughout 
the years, Mrs. Gerritsen has been a constant, encouraging and assisting 
through the medium of artistic design in which she excelled. Favorites 
on the show bench are Baccarat, Colorama, Obelisk, Pearlax, Silver 
Shell. Sovereign, Trilune, and Tiritomba, to name a few. Sovereign, 
a 1981 introduction, won the Challenge Cup of Holland. 

During the 1940’s A.N. Kanouse was also hybridizing split coronas. 
He is well known for his Party Dress, Lemon Ice, Square Dancer, Doll 
Step, and Two Step. They had seedlings of Lefeber which were named 
Hillbilly and Hillbilly’s Sister. These were very popular with the florists 
and supermarkets as cut flowers. Kanouse called them his “bread and 
butter daffodils”. The Kanouse split corona daffodils are known for their 
excellent form. 
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Grant Mitsch hybridized for a pink split corona. In 1975 he introduced 
his well known Phantom which is available today through his nursery. 
His introduction of Shike appeared and was the subject of many 
conversations at the National Show at Callaway Gardens in 1990. His 
daughter, Elise Havens, continues to develop the pinks. This year we 
welcome her new introductions of Cool Flame, Pink Tango and Pink 
Holly in her 1991 catalogue. Pictures of her seedlings show us the 
promise of future introductions of great quality. 

Brian Duncan has listed a collection of Gerritsen’s cultivars in his 1991 
catalogue. His favorite is Silver Shell. Brent Heath also has a large stock 
of Gerritsen bulbs available in his 1991 catalogue. 

When Mr. Gerritsen retired, Wim Lemmers acquired his stock. He 
continues to send collections to all the known hybridizers in the world. 
Color codes have not been considered accurate by many growers. The 
code is taken from living material giving us only an idea, which depends 
on the state of the flower at the time the code was recorded. I am told 
that Sally Kington, RHS Registrar, is working with organizations to correct 
the coding. 

You will be seeing the split corona on the show bench in Division 
11 classes and in collections. There are 171 varieties listed in the Data 
Bank. It should be judged as are all other daffodils. One should look 
for a specimen whose condition is fresh, clean and in the perfect stage 
of development. Consider form as that which is characteristic of the 
cultivar. The split of the corona should be even, and usually one-third 
its length. Remember it may be ruffled or fluted — whichever is 
characteristic of the cultivar. Balance, as always, is a very important 
part of form. All parts should be in proportion to each other. Substance 
should find the perianth segments and corona turgid. Color must be 
representative of the daffodil. Split corona bicolors and pinks need to 
mature in the garden to achieve their optimum color. The split corona 
should “look you in the eye" with its head slightly above a right angle 
when viewed from the side. The stem should be in proportion to the 
size of the bloom — straight and with an element of grace. Grow and 
study your split coronas so that you wil be familiar with what is normal 
for the cultivar. 

The split corona has been slow in gaining a prominent place on the 
show bench. Split coronas have realized their potential through continued 
improved breeding resulting in flowers of show quality. We can look 
forward to a continuation of new improved stock of real show quality 
each season. 

SPLIT CORONAS ARE HERE TO STAY. LETS GROW THEM AND 
SHOW THEM. THEY MAKE A STATEMENT THAT IS SURE TO BE 
NOTICED!!! 
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Massed daffodils at Mt. Airy Arboretum, Cincinnati. 


“I HAVE A FEELING 
WE’RE NOT IN KANSAS ANYMORE...” 


David E. karnstedt, West St. Paul, Minnesota 


The thrust from the engines of the steeply climbing jet gently pushed 
me into the seat cushions. As I idly gazed out the window at the deep 
green fields just beginning to stand out through the mist cloaking the 
awakening earth, I became conscious of spots of brilliant white scattered 
across the landscape. Reflecting light from the rising sun, massive silos 
marking each small town’s grain elevator were highlighted in the mist 
that otherwise obscured both the towns and the surrounding landscape. 
How appropriate the scene before me seemed of the wonderful weekend 
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that was concluding with the departure of the jet into the dawn sky. 
Those sun-highlighted “prairie cathedrals” of Sandberg standing out so 
clearly from their background seemed to perfectly epitomize the 
weekend’s major event: the emergence of Wichita from obscurity — 
like a beacon in the mist — to a position promising prominence in the 
daffodil world. 

Wichita. For those of you living east of the great dividing river or 
west of the Rockies, yet aware of Kansas’ existence, you might not know 
that Wichita is the state’s and area’s largest city. “But,” you might say, 
“daffodils . . .?, in Kansas? Why, the only thing that grows out there 
are sunflowers and wheat and oil derricks ...” Could one be more 
mistaken? 

Like the wealth hidden beneath the fertile prairie soil, awaiting those 
who would risk by undertaking the effort to search it out, daffodil interest 
in abundance emerged from the challenge Jane Meyer, ADS Central 
Region Vice President, accepted to present Wichita (and Kansas) with 
its first ADS accredited daffodil show. 

Botanica, The Gardens of Wichita covers only 9.5 acres, but through 
the genius of its architect creates the impression of much greater size. 
The main building has a beautiful exhibition hall flooded with natural 
light. French doors along the south side of the room open onto a 
flagstone terrace overlooking the main part of the garden with its 
watercourse and lake. Off to the side in sheltered beds, the harbinger 
of spring on the Great Plains, Anemone pulsatilla, the Pasque flower, 
presented blooms in shades of lavender, blue and deep magenta-violet 
to accompany the white and gold of daffodils in full bloom. 

“Wildcat” is an oil field term used to describe a well drilled in 
untouched, but promising territory. Often, a “gusher” can be the result 
when the drill hits a heretofore hidden deposit of great potential. Clearly, 
the Wichita daffodil show hit a “gusher” in the form of an unknown 
and untapped reservoir of daffodil enthusiasm! A major reason for the 
success of this first show is due to Botanica’s dynamic Director, Don 
Buma; Susan Moneypenney, Botanica’s enthusiastic, Wordworth¬ 
quoting Director of Development: Mrs. Louie Chestnut, plant person 
extraordinaire and more volunteers (such unheard of luxury!) than we 
could productively use, including two marvelous people who helped 
stage the show: Cathy Minkler and Ray Morrissette who didn’t regret 
(thankfully!) that they asked if they could help. Both are iris and daylily 
growers who knew little of daffodils prior to this experience. After a 
hasty course on staging, they were pressed into service entering the 
hundreds of stems of daffodils shipped in from all around the country. 

Boxes and boxes of beautiful blooms arrived from Rodney Armstrong, 
Frank and Jeanie Driver, Sid DuBose/Ben Hager, Richard and Elise 
Havens, Brent and Becky Heath, Ted Snazelle, Bill and Diane Tribe, 
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and Nancy Wilson. When completely staged the next morning after 
a late night, this bounty was the major contribution to a show of 344 
exhibits and 512 stems. Such marvelous response and support from 
daffodil growers around the country created this show, in spite of the 
area’s very late season and lack of substantia] bloom. 

The best flowers out of the generous shipments from the growers 
were entered in the show to fill out what otherwise would have been 
a very sparse display. These vases of three and collections of five did 
much to provide essential depth and color. Covered with navy blue 
cloth brought from Rockford by ADS Judge Nancy Pilipuf, the dark 
background of the show tables created an impressive contrast to the 
brilliance of the flowers. Nancy and Jane deserve a round of applause 
for packing up and bringing to Wichita all of the properties we used 
to stage the show. An additional round is due Nancy for the large exhibit 
on daffodil classification she brought and set up to act as the focal point 
of the educational exhibit. Created by Carol Regehr, ADS Central 
Region Director, a poster-size invitation to join ADS was illustrated with 
her life size watercolors of daffodils in full bloom. So successful was 
this educational display that more than 30 people expressed an interest 
in learning about daffodils by filling out and signing information request 
cards. 

Supporting Loyce McKenzie’s “someone always comes theory”, there 
were 48 exhibits and 60 + stems from local growers, including several 
wonderful Junior and Novice exhibits. Two notable junior exhibitors 
were Tim Buma, son of Botanica’s Director, and Mark Neier, son of 
the County Extension Agent. Mark won the Junior Award with his 
beautifully matched vase of three of the yellow trumpet, Dutch Master. 
He is four years old, and helped to plant the bulbs last fall and care 
for them this spring. 

The Novice Section was supported by eleven exhibitors who entered 
a selection of proven cultivars. Outstanding were Ceylon and one of 
the largest Unsurpassable I have seen. A very fresh and clean vase of 
three of Barrett Browning won the Novice Award for Mrs. R.L. McFall, 
the only ADS member in the Wichita area. One bloom from this lovely 
exhibit made it to the final round for selection of the ADS Gold Ribbon! 

The several hundred stems comprising the commercial section were 
banked in single stem and three stem exhibits the full width of the 
exhibition space. Tables along the inside wall were filled with a non¬ 
competitive display of arrangments featuring daffodils. At the entrance 
to the show, the eye of the beholder was led over the ranks of the 
single and multiple stem entries to the Court of Honor backed by the 
colorful commercial exhibits. For an initial effort, the result was 
spectacular and all who contributed in any way deserve special thanks! 

As might be expected, the notable blooms in the show were from 
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the Oregon growers. The ADS Gold Ribbon for Best Bloom, as well 
as Rose Ribbon for Best Seedling, was awarded to a marvelous 2Y-R 
seedling (Tribe B-25): [Lipstick x Tahoe]) sent by Bill and Diane Tribe. 
Proudly standing at perfect attention on the tallest stem in the show, 
this marvelous bloom drew the eye of every passerby to the center of 
the Court of Honor. Of brilliant golden-yellow and intense orange-red, 
the glowing color and freshness of this fine bloom radiated a bold, robust 
beauty. Very flat, broad and of heavy substance, the slightly narrow, 
pointed segments were a lovely foil for the well formed, lightly out- 
turned, ruffled corona of near flawless form and color. I hope there’s 
enough of this one back in Oregon to get it out into the market soon! 
If I may suggest a name, Wichita Chief would seem to be an appropriate 
choice to honor this seedling’s accomplishment at the first ADS daffodil 
show at Botanica. 

Bill Pannill’s 2Y-R Javelin is turning out to be one of his better 
seedlings. The marvelous White Ribbon exhibit from Bill Tribe made 
an impressive exhibit that mirrored the quality of the Gold Ribbon 
seedling standing proudly next to it in the Court of Honor. Sharing 
the same glowing colors, these blooms provided a perfect counterpoint 
to the yellow and gold at the opposite end of the table — Best Yellow 
Daffodil in the Show: Golden Falcon, and the three stem Junior Award 
of Dutch Master. 

Completing the Court of Honor was the Novice Award three stems 
exhibit of Barrett Browing, the Miniature Gold Ribbon exhibit awarded 
to Jeanie Driver for one of the best formed Snipe I have seen and the 
Miniature White Ribbon to three lovely, perfectly matched, twin-flowered 
stems of Sundial from Frank Driver. 

My “can’t live without it” choice for most interesting flower in the 
show was the White Ribbon runner-up: Lemon Sails. This 1991 
introduction from Elise Havens displays the hallmark of its Daydream 
breeding: a perfectly flat, beautifully formed perianth of heavy substance 
sporting the distinctive white halo at the base of the petals. The smoothly 
finished, velvet-textured petals were strongly tinted the most alluring 
shade of amber. Straight, lightly and longitudinally frilled and slightly 
out-turned, the trumpet was an intense hue of pure, soft orange. 
Although registered as a Division 2, the blooms of this lovely combination 
of form and color measured Division 1 and, thus, were that most 
serendipitous and unique of daffodils — a 10-0. For a daffodil 
introduction of such marvelous color and form, its modest price means 
daffodil fanciers will be able to enjoy its unique qualities in their gardens 
next spring. This is one daffodil no one should miss! 

Honey Pink is another 1991 introduction whose modest price belies 
its high quality. A 1 Y-P of lovely form and outstanding smoothness, 
the relatively large blooms were tinted in the softest, purest, most enticing 
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shades of palest lemon and apple-blossom pink. Radiating an aura of 
serenity, the elegant coolness of this breathtaking bloom dominated its 
competition. It was one of my favorite flowers in the show and, because 
of its modest price, will be one I can look forward to seeing in quantity 
in my garden next spring. 

Other flowers to impress were: a new 11 W-P, Cool Evening, with 
the best form, substance and texture of any pink split to date and 
Irresistible — it was that — in melting shades of lemon-white, pink and 
salmon. Pink Sparkler is a fitting name for a flower whose lobed and 
ruffled primrose-yellow cup is heavily banded salmon-rose and tinged 
with the small areas of white that suggested the name. 

The heavy substanced, ultra smooth blooms of Pure Joy with their 
marvelous, deep green eyes never fail to impress. I just wonder why 
it isn’t seen more often in shows, because it does make a fine show 
bloom. The elegant bloom of Coho, Murray Evans’ strong white 
trumpet, stood well above its competition on the show table and further 
attracted the eye with smooth, heavy substance and the beautiful, even 
roll to its narrow-based crown. Another Evans favorite — Sunnyside 
— was in fine, smooth form and dressed in the brightest, purest, gold. 

I’ve not often seen Glissando on the show table and that’s a mistake 
for those who don’t grow it, because the perfectly flat, unblemished 
perianth has quite good substance and a bright, medium yellow color 
that combines to produce a perfect show flower. 

For some reason, 1 have never obtained Confection and that’s a 
special treat that I’ve missed in my garden in the years since its 
introduction. That is an oversight I have corrected and am looking 
forward to next spring when I will be able to once again see its huge, 
flat, ruffled cup of soft pink, banded deeper rose-pink and offset with 
a deep green eye. The quality of this lovely flower was such that it was 
in the final round for selection of the Gold Ribbon bloom. 

Those stems of Indian Maid sent from Oregon were fabulous — like 
nothing that I’m used to seeing — in either my garden or elsewhere 
in this country! An infrequently seen pink, Pink Swan, impressed with 
its smooth, white perianth and soft, apple-blossom pink trumpet-form 
corona. 

Christmas Valley is a Mitsch/Havens pink double that I’ve not seen 
before, but what a lovely bloom! A rather open, yet precisely built flower 
(rather like some of the Gay Time x Daydream series), whose smooth, 
evenly formed, clear white petals were precisely laid in place and offset 
with rather large coronal segments of deep, pure, rose-red. If this is 
typical performance in Minnesota (I can dream, can’t I?), it will be the 
best pink double in my garden. Another pink double, W 6/1, an Evans 
seedling, generated a great deal of interest and, even though only semi- 
double, was a very evenly built flower of flat, smooth, white petals 
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interspersed with segments of softest pink, 

A highlight of the Miniature section were the single and three-stem 
exhibits of Hawera sent from Mississippi by Ted Snazelle. Ted has long 
questioned whether Hawera should be classified as a miniature because, 
for him, it easily grows knee high! For me in Minnesota, at any rate, 
it is always less than 10" and makes a perfectly acceptable stem for 
a Lavender or Watrous entry. The section was filled out by several vases 
(VI and V3) of Tete-a-Tete, easily proving this to be the universal 
miniature. 

And to close this list of favorites from the show, a trio of seedlings . . . 

Z/3/TR from Bill Tribe is a huge, classic white trumpet with an 
impressive corona graced by a light, even roll to its edge; the short 
necked bloom was born on a tall, strong stem. I couldn't help but think 
that this is what Empress of Ireland and Panache would like to have 
been, had they a choice. This seedling will clearly set the standard for 
this form for years to come. 

MO/5/4 from Mitsch/Havens is a very large, quite smooth, deep 
golden yellow 2 Y-Y of impressive substance borne on a tall, strong 
stem. With texture like velvet, its overall quality placed it runner-up to 
the Best Yellow Daffodil in the Show; assuredly, this will be one worth 
waiting for. 

Yet another Mitsch/Havens seedling, MO/10/2, was a spectacular 
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6 V-R and a prime example of their lead in Division 6 breeding - 
they have no peer in this area. Pure, soft, intense yellow, smoothly 
formed and evenly reflexed, it stood out for its long cup of deep red- 
orange; a definite advance in form and quality over Jetfire. 

Reflecting on the events of the weekend, I found the famous line 
spoken to her dog Toto in the movie “The Wizard of Oz”, an apt title 
for this article. After the heartwarming success of this first show, truly, 
it can no longer be said that daffodils in Kansas exist in obscurity, or 
even that they do not exist, because they do! After this special weekend, 
it was true that we were no longer in the Kansas of the past, but of 
the future. Along with our favorite flower and all the wonderful daffodil 
people who over this weekend have become friends, it can only make 
of this area and the new daffodil group being formed one of the special 
daffodil places of the United States and, like the “prairie cathedrals” 
mentioned earlier, a true standout in the daffodil landscape. 


1991 SHOW REPORT FOLLOW-UP 


Leone Yarborough Low, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

The 1991 season show report would not be complete without the 
names of a few more winners. 

The fourth Breath of Spring Show at the Chicago Botanic Garden 
had 704 blooms, 494 entries and 26 artistic exhibits. The loveliest bloom 
was Avenger, 2 W-R, shown by Gold Ribbon winner Laurie Skrezenta. 
Karen Gagnard won the White Ribbon with three brightly colored blooms 
of Bantam, 2 Y-YRR. Laurie and Karen each grow fewer than a 
hundred cultivars and had never met, even though they live only a 
mile apart in Lisle, Illinois. 

The North Carolina Daffodil Show, held at the Botanical Garden 
in Chapel Hill, had 650 blooms. 

Bill and Laura Lee Ticknor won the Gold Ribbon with Amber Castle, 
2 YYW-WYY, the White Ribbon with Yamhill, 2 W-YYW, the 
Miniature White Ribbon with N. Wilkommi, 10 Y-Y, and the Rose 
Ribbon with V-2011, 2 Y-YYO, [Lunar Sea x (Rima) x Red Conquest 
(sic)]. Their Lavendar Ribbon winner included their Miniature Rose 
Ribbon winner T-20, 1 Y-Y, (Bagatelle x N. cyclamineus,) as well as 
Jumblie, 6 Y-R, Minnow 8 W-W, N. jonqui/la, 10 Y-Y, and Raindrop, 
5 W-W. 

Elise Olsen Cheesborough won the Silver Ribbon with 25 blues, and 
the Red-White-and-Blue, Maroon and Throckmorton Ribbons. The 
former included Mitsch’s Euphony, 2 Y-Y, Resplendent, 2 Y-R, Mrs. 
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Robertson's Elegant Lady, 1 W-Y, Pannill’s Chippewa, 3 W-YYR, and 
Evans’ Epitome. 1 Y-WWY, Epitome, along with Bethany, Daydream 
and Intrigue were in the Maroon winner. The Throckmorton included 
dainty Phalarope, 6 W-Y, and well-formed Capitol Hill, 2 Y-YYO, Loch 
Hope, 2 Y-R, and Strines, 2 Y-Y. 

Delia Bankhead won the Miniature Gold Ribbon with Rosaline 
Murphy, 2 Y-Y. This came from her Roberta C. Watrous Ribbon winner 
which also included 1 Y-Y’s Small Talk and Bagatelle, 6 Y-Y’s Zip and 
Flyaway, 2 Y-Y’s Picarillo and Mustard Seed, Snipe, 6 W-W, Tete-a- 
Tete, 12 Y-Y, Cyclataz, 8 Y-O, t. Aurantiacus, 10 Y-Y, and Gipsy 
Queen, 1 YW-WWY. 

Joe Stettinius was awarded the Purple Ribbon for his collection of 
Division 6’s Skater’s Waltz, Cazique, Jetfire, Dove Wings, and Lemon 
Silk. 

Kent Cheeseborough won the Junior Award with Trevithian, 7 Y-Y. 

Ice Wings, 5 W-W, and Phantom, 11 W-P, were also of interest 
to show viewers. 

Elise Olsen Cheesborough and Bill and Laurie Lee Ticknor deserve 
a mention on the Best of All the Rest list. ADS Awards Chairman Bob 
Spotts reports that Nancy Pilipuf’s name should be inserted into a show 
report’s previously blank Silver Ribbon line. This would move her out 
of a tie with him to twenty-three major ADS Ribbons in 1991 and make 
her the Very Best of All the Rest. 


NOTES FOR THE NEWCOMER 

SPRING AT LAST 


Peggy Macneale, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Along with the aconite, the early crocus, and the Iris reticulata, we're 
seeing the first daffodils: N. asturiensis, followed by good old February 
Gold, Cornet, and Peeping Tom — bless those early Div. 6’s, even 
though they are out too soon for the show. Let’s hope the show flowers 
stay hunkered down for some weeks yet, while we enjoy these first 
brave blossoms in a jelly jar on the kitchen counter. 

The clumps of February Gold all over my yard are the result of years 
of forcing these bulbs for mid-winter bloom. After the flowers are spent, 
I keep the leaves healthy and aim to plant the pot contents out as soon 
as the soil is workable. I dig the hole deep enough to get the bulbs 
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down a good six to seven inches, but temporarily fill back only enough 
soil to fully cover the bulbs. I leave as much leaf surface as possible 
exposed to the sun so photosynthesis can continue. The planting hole, 
moreover, is twice as wide as the root ball, giving me a chance to gently 
ease the bulbs apart so the resultant clumps will not be too crowded 
for several years. I water the planting in well and watch for the time 
to fill up the hole, when the leaves have all died down. 

So much for taking care of the pots of forced bulbs. By now the 
new catalogues are beginning to arrive. Uusually Elise Havens has a 
wonderful early leaflet that gives us a chance at seedling bargains as 
well as good old named varieties that will not be listed in this year’s 
catalogue. Do take advantage of the seedlings, planning to keep careful 
track of them by label and chart, for one or two will probably be named 
in a year or so and listed at an introductory price. You will then be 
happily well ahead of the game. In any case, you will find that your 
garden will greatly benefit from the enlaring clumps of these exotic 
reverse bicolors and hot pinks. Beautiful bouquets are another result 
of your investment. 

If you are not receiving catalogues from all the good sources, now 
is the time to get on the mailing lists. There is a reasonable fee of $3.00 
for the Mitsch/Havens booklet which is full of color illustrations. Brian 
Duncan, also, asks for a fee, for he, too, uses several pages of color 
photos. These fees can be subtracted when you order bulbs. If you 
have bought bulbs the past season or two you can expect to get a free 
catalogue this year. 

As the catalogues arrive, if you have 1991 lists on hand, compare 
them with the new ones. You will likely have made notes in the margins 
about bulbs which you are dying to have. Check if the prices have come 
down this year. Read all descriptions, noting particularly the time of 
bloom. If your garden is full of mid-season flowers look for the symbol 
L or sometimes 5 for late bloomers, especially for the Div. 2 Y-Y’s or 
Y-O’s which are rather scarce and a nice pick-up in a garden full of 
white poeticus types. 

In ordering from overseas growers, it makes sense to get together 
with at least three or four other gardeners to help spread the stiff initial 
postage charge for the first five bulbs. After that it comes to an extra 
50C per bulb, which you will find is entirely worth while. 

Pack up your catalogues as well as your DTS&G [Daffodils to Show 
and Grow ) handbook when you go to the shows so you can verify 
names and prices of your favorites as you study them. What with the 
catalogues — and the perusing and the choosing — the garden and 
the shows — the next few months are the best in the year! 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

From the President’s Desk 

As 1 am writing this, it is mid-December. This morning I was repotting 
amaryllis in the greenhouse when I discovered a large bulb open at 
the top and filled with the sticky detritus characteristic of the daffodil 
bulb fly. I removed this bulb, shook it free of dry soil and found a large 
hole in the basal plate. 1 cut the bulb in two and carefully examined 
it. The incipient bloom scape in the center had been entirely eaten away, 
as well as two “rings” of tissue. Probing with a toothpick, I quickly came 
across the fat, healthy, light brown larva. It was definitely a daffodil bulb 
fly! 

“Oh no,” I thought, “It cannot be!” But it was. Now I have reason 
to believe that my bulb fly control program has not been at fault; it has 
been my failure to extend it to other nearby bulbs that may have allowed 
the pest to keep appearing year after year. (The nearest planting of 
daffodils is half a mile away from my yard. It consists entirely of 
naturalized paperwhites, which always bloom profusely and are gone 
six weeks before my main season begins. When daffldil flies have 
appeared in my garden, I have also checked the distant paperwhites 
and have never seen any offenders there. Had there been any, I would 
have whacked them with a flyswatter.) 

From now on I will keep a close check on my amaryllis and, as I 
do with daffodils, inspect their little bottoms at the time I bring them 
into the greenhouse for curing. 

Now that Benlate is no longer recommended for ornamental plants 
or bulbs, I am resorting to aspirin 1 powder for dusting my daffodils bulbs 
at planting time. I try to do this in mid-morning, after my neighbors 
have gone to work, to prevent raised eyebrows. (From a distance it 
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probably does look strange to see someone breathe heavily on the basil 
plate of a bulb, dip it into aspirin powder, then plant it.) 

Why aspirin? Why powder? In a scientific article I read that any kind 
of powder placed on the basil plate helps induce rooting, and from earlier 
experience I have found that aspirin seems to give daffodils extra 
resistance to a variety of ills. In the past I have salvaged a number of 
daffodils that seemed badly infected with virus. I have soaked entire 
plants (roots, bulbs, foliage) for several hours in aspirin solution (one 
tablespoon of aspirin powder to a gallon of warm water, a few drops 
of DMSO added) and then replanted them in sterile soil mix. The next 
spring they showed no symptoms of virus. NOTE: I do not claim that 
the aspirin soak cured virus, merely that it gave enough health back 
to the bulbs to suppress the signs of virus and produce normal-looking 
blooms. Daffodils so treated have also, when cured, resulted in extra- 
firm bulbs that appeared not to dessicate in storage. 

—Jack Romine 

1 Aspirin powder is available from druggists in some areas. Otherwise, the tablets will have to be 
ground up. 


RHS YEARBOOK, DAFFODILS 1991-2 

The RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1991-2 should be in stock by the time 
this reaches you in March. Printing delays and added costs to the RHS 
have eliminated our discount for buying in quantity, and as we all know, 
added costs are passed on to the consumer. Therefore, the price this 
year will be $12.50. 

The yearbook includes the show results from shows in England and 
Northern Ireland, as well as notes from the Australian season. John 
Glanchard writes of his latest trip to Spain and Portugal, and Don Bames 
writes of daffodils in pots. “The Modern (post-King Alfred) Daffodil as 
a Garden Plant” gets symposium treatment by eight writers, and it’s 
interesting to note the different choices made by the writers when asked 
to name their top eleven cultivars for garden — and why. Michael 
Salmon discusses Narcissus section bulbocodium, its species and 
distribution. His line drawings accompany the article. Leone Low writes 
on J.M. deNavarro’s pink daffodils, and her search of his breeding record 
books. 

A new feature this year is the inclusion of four pages of color photos, 
and I liked the grouping of ads from growers placed at the back where 
you can find addresses quickly and easily. 

The annual supplement to the International Daffodil Register also 
comes with the Yearbook. The Supplement lists all registrations for the 
year, along with changes made to previously registered daffodils. 

If you’ve enjoyed previous Yearbooks, you’ll find this one a delightful 
addition to your bookshelf. 

—MARY Lou GripSHOVER, Executive Director 
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CANDIDATES FOE THE MINIATURE LIST 


The Miniature Committee has received applications and positive 
comments on a number of potential flowers for the Miniature List. They 
are listed below. Once an application has been received, a Miniature 
Candidate must receive two more applications within three years to 
be eligible for the Miniature List. If you grow these flowers and wish 
them on the list or have comments, positive or negative, please send 
them to the Miniature Committee. 

These flowers with applications: 

6 W-W BITSY one application ’89 

7 Y-Y GREEN GINGER one application ’91 (there are two cultivars with 

the name Green Ginger in the trade. If you have the smaller one 
similar to Little Sentry, please notify the committee.) 

6 Y-Y LITTLE MISS one application ’89 

7 Y-Y LITTLE SENTRY two applications ’91 
6 Y-Y OZ two applications ’91 

6 W-W TOTO one application ’91 
2 Y-Y YIMPKIN one application ’91 

The following have received positive comments but no formal 


applications: 

7 Y-Y Angel’s Whisper 

6 Y-Y 

Little Missus 

6 W-W 

Bitsy 

7 Y-YYO 

loyce 

7 Y-O 

Chappie 

6 Y-Y 

Mickey 

7 W-P 

Doll Baby 

7 Y-0 

Odile 

3 W-WWP 

Fairy Circle 

7 Y-Y 

Sabrosa 

6 Y-Y 

Ferdie 

12 W-W 

Smarple 

12 W-W 

Fyno 

6 Y-Y 

Snook 

12 Y-Y 

Glenbrook seedling ^785 

8 W-Y 

Tazetta odoratus 

5 W-W 

Little Lass 




The following have received negative comments regarding size and 
have been requested to be removed from the list, or not added: 


7 W-P 

Doll Baby 

6 Y-Y 

Oz 

5 W-W 

Frosty Morn 

6 Y-0 

Swallowdiffe 

2 Y-YYO 

Marionette 

6 W-W 

Toto 

The following are in the grandfathered category; 
1 W-W Alec Gray 6 Y-Y ' 

Oz 

6 W-W 

Bitsy 

7 Y-Y 

Sabrosa 

7 Y-Y 

Green Ginger 

6 Y-0 

Swallowdiffe 

12 Y-Y 

Little Soldier 

2 W-Y 

Sewanee 

1 Y-Y 

Midget 

1 Y-Y 

Trivial 

1 WY-YYW Little King 

9 W-GYR 

Wag-the-Chief 

6 Y-Y Little Miss 

As chairman of the committee, 

I would propose adding these to the 
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Miniature List in three years unless the committee has received negative 
comments and has to make a determination. If you are the breeder 
of one of these and feel you need more time to make stock available, 
please let the Committee know. 

Some of the cultivars that have had negative comments on size are 
no bigger than some of the cultivars already on the List. We want to 
be fair. How do we solve this challenge? Are definite measurements 
required? 

As one of our goals we would like to publish a Mission Statement 
regarding the purpose of the Miniature List. 

We invite your comments. 

“NANCY WILSON,Chapman, Miniature Committee 

6525 Bricdand-Thorn Rd, 
Garberville, CA 95440 


CORRECTION 

December turned out to be a month with much fun and some errors, and 
it all started with the December. 1991, Journal. Please make the following 
corrections in your copy: 

1. Change the cover date to read December, 1991. 

2, Due to a printing error, the Engleheart was printed backwards, therefore, 
the listing of the flowers should be read from right to left, not left to right. 

Only 3 people caught this error. 

The editor regrets these errors. 


BEGINNING A SUGGESTED LIST 
FOR INTERMEDIATES 

Writing to meet a March ADS Journal deadline in early January can 
be difficult, in that New Year greetings seem in order in January, but 
“Hooray, it’s almost Spring”, is more appropriate in March. Fortunately, 
thoughts of Daffodils remain constant in both months. 

It is an acknowledged and worthy goal to save the old favorite 
daffodils, small or large, and it is one we can all appreciate. However, 
the Intermediate Committee’s goals are somewhat different. We are 
trying to create the concept that small daffodils are a treasure in 
themselves, and worthy of hybridizers’ efforts. We want “size” not to 
be synonomous with “big” in judging. We want to see more and better 
small daffodils in or out of shows. 

We continue to encourage shows to include an “Intermediate” 
collection class. It should allow small cultivars in any division, because, 
there the intent is to put together a varied, attractive set of small daffodils. 
It does not have to be limited to a collection of only Division 1-4, 
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and 12. Show Chairmen should strive to incorporate even one display 
collection into their shows. The viewers will enjoy it! Someday, perhaps 
in 1993, some Intermediate single stem classes can be added to a show’s 
schedule. 

As a start, the following cultivars are offered as a beginning List of 
Intermediates. Readers, please feel free to add your recommendations 
to this starter list. Remember, this is not intended, nor will it be, a required 
list. This only gives an idea of size of flower which makes a compatible 
duster in a small area, or a balanced collection class entry. 


Dtv. 1 


2 W-P 

Sophie Girl 

1Y-Y 

Bob Minor 

2 W-R 

Tiny Kiwii 

1 W-Y 

Little Dancer 

Div. 3 


1 Y-Y 

Sylph 

3 W-R 

Cherry Bounce 

Div. 2 


3 W-GWW 

Dallas 

2Y-YRR 

Bantam 

3 Y-YYR 

Dinkie 

2 W-GWW 

Birthday Girl 

3 W-WWP 

Fairy Circle 

2 W-P 

Bonny Gem 

3 W-GYR 

Miniken 

2 W-GPP 

Cairndhu 

3 W-GYR 

Minx 

2 W-P 

Kewpie 

3 W-YYR 

Pantomime 

2 W-P 

Little Echo 

3 W-0 

Ruby 

2 W-YWP 

Rirnski 

3 W-GYY 

Sidley 

2 W-P 

Rimster 

3 W-GWW 

Verdant Meadow 

2 W-P 

Rosebank 

Div. 12 


2 W-GWP 

Shy Face 

12 Y-Y 

Little Soldier 


Try intermediate sized daffodils in your yard, pots, or 
landscaping design. You’ll love them! If we all think positively, 
hope incessently, and try continually, these special flowers will find 
their proper recognition, and place. 

—Jean E. Driver, Sub-chairman 

Intermediate Committee 


MODIFICATION AND CORRECTION OF NOTICE 
OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS 

The proposed amendment to the By-Laws of the American Daffodil 
Society, Inc,, as approved by the Board of the Society, was published 
in the December, 1991, issue of the Journal of the American Daffodil 
Society. As explained in the comments of the Chairperson of the By- 
Laws Committee accompanying the publication of the proposed new 
By-Laws, the By-Laws previously existing were not changed in substance 
except in two specific instances approved by the Board of Directors, 
but were reformatted in a more logical manner to facilitate their use. 
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In the transcription of the proposed By-Laws to print, two errors were 
made and the following corrections to the text of the proposed By- 
Laws, as published in the December, 1991 Journal are made: 

ARTICLE IV. 

Officers 

Section 3, The first full sentence of this section shall read: “The 
election of Officers of the Society (other than the Secretary and 
Treasurer, who shall be appointed by the Board) shall be held annually 
at the annual meeting of the Membership of the Society, or as otherwise 
hereinafter provided 

ARTICLE V 

Section 2. The first full sentence of this section shall read: “The 
Board of the Society shall appoint annually a Nominating Committee 
which shall be composed of five (5) members of the society.” 

CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 

Each year since the publication by the RHS of the /nternatj'ono/ 
Daffodil Checklist in 1989, the RHS has published classification changes 
in annual supplements. As these are now incorporated into the Data 
Bank, you may wish to make note of them in your copy of Daffodils 
to Show and Grow. (There are other changes, but the listings are not 
in Daffodils to Show and Grow.) 

If you do not agree with these classification changes, you may write 
directly to Mrs. Sally Kington, International Daffodil Registrar, The Royal 
Horticultural Society, 80 Vincent Square, London, SW1P 2 PE, 
England; or to the ADS office and I will forward information to Mrs. 
Kington. 

Hybridizers and others who may be registering daffodil names should 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 

9 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 

Catalogue Free 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAIK 

IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. O. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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be aware of the following note on color coding from the RHS: 
To the guidelines on color coding that appear in the 
Checklist and on registration forms may be added the 
following: 

—Streaked Daffodils 

In daffodils with the colors in the perianth or corona 
that change from side to side rather than from base to 
rim, the code should include only the predominant 
color, the seondary color(s) being shown in a note. 

—Yellow or Orange? 

In distinguishing yellow from orange in daffodil 
classification, borderline colors including and on the 
green side of RHS Yellow-Orange Group 15 may be 
said to be yellow: colors including and on the red side 
of Yellow-Orange Group 16 may be said to be orange. 


The classification changes are as follows: 


Cultivar 

Change to: 

Abba 

4 W-0 

Actaea 

9 W- YYR 

Albacrest 

3 W-GOW 

Altun Ha 

2 Y-W 

Ambergate 

2 0-0 

Angie 

8 W-Y 

Autumn Gold 

7 Y-Y 

Beryl 

6 W-YYO 

Birchill 

3 W-WYO 

Blossom 

4 W-O 

Bramble Lady 

3 W-YYO 

Brighton 

Brigton 

Brindisi 

2 YYW-P 


Cultivar 

Change to: 

Marionette 

2 Y-YYO 

Mary Lou 

6 W-W 

Melodius 

2 Y-Y 

Misty Meadow 

7 YW-W 

Narrabri 

9 W-GYR 

Nel Richardson 

4 W-WWO 

Occasional^ 

1 W-R 

Overdraft 

3 Y-R 

Pankot 

2 W-GWP 

Paula Cottell 

3 W-GWW 

Petit Four 

4 Y-PPY 

Picoblanco 

2 W-W 

Pismo Beach 

2 W-GWP 


BALLYDORN BULB FARM 

DAFFODUL HYBRIDIZERS SINCE 1946 . 

Annual catalogue of new exhibition and garden cultivars raised by us. 
To be published at the end of February, 1992. 

New applicants for catalogue please enclose $1.00 postage. 

Ballydorn Bulb Farm 
Klllinchy, Newtownards 

Co. Down. Northern Ireland Telephone! 0238-541-250 
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Colortrue 

4 W-WWP 

poet. Ornatus 

10 W-YYR 

Craig Steil 

2 0-0 

poet. Ornatus max. 

9 W-GYR 

Dear Love 

11 W-P 

poet, praecox 

10 W-GYR 

DeJabole 

2 Y-YYO 

poet, praecox. Grand. 

10 W-YYR 

Devta 

Nevta 

President Carter 

1 Y-Y 

Dik Dik 

2 Y-R 

Ringway 

3 W-GYR 

Dinkie 

3 Y-GYR 

Rosasharn 

4 W-WWP 

Doctor J. Parkinson 

2 WWY-YYO 

Rosy Wonder 

2 W-WWP 

Dressy Bessie 

2 W-GYO 

Royal Occasion 

2 W-P 

Duke of Windsor 

2 W-OOY 

Scope 

1 W-GWW 

Edwalton 

2 W-YYO 

Sea Green 

9 W-GYR 

Estrella 

3 W-YYR 

Smokey Bear 

4 Y-0 

Eystettensis 

4 Y-Y 

Smyrna 

9 W-GOO 

Fairy Footsteps 

3 W-GGW 

Solar Flare 

Solar Tan 

Gamay 

11 W-Y 

Songster 

7 YW-Y 

Gay Challenger 

4 W-O 

Spellbinder 

1 Y-WWG 

Gipsy Queen 

1 YYW-WWY 

Stratosphere 

7 Y-0 

Henry Lawson 

9 W-GYR 

Sweet Prince 1 YYW-WWY 

Highway Song 

2 W-GYO 

Tahiti 

4 Y-0 

Holland Sensation 

1 W-Y 

Tete-a-Tete 

12 Y-Y 

Honky-Tonk 

11 W-YYO 

Tittle-Tattle 

7 Y-GYY 

Ice King 

4 W-Y 

Ufo 

3 Y-YOO 

Icon 

3 W-GOR 

Upper Broughton 

2 W-P 

Jack Goldsmith 

4 W-O 

Verwood 

3 Y-YYO 

jonquilla Flore Pleno 4 Y-Y 

Villa Maria 

4 W-WWP 

Lemon Brook 

2 YYW-W 

Villa Royale 

4 Y-YYR 

Lemon Candy 
Limehurst 

Magician 

2 YYW-WWY 

2 YYW-W 

2 W-R 

Young Blood 

2 W-R 

Amber Castle 

2 YYW-WYY 

Note: Predominant color in corona 
is variably pink 


TEST TUBES 



FOB DISPLAY, TRANSPORTATION, SHOWS 

We have sizes for miniatures, standards and collections in plastic and 
glass, with and without rim. 

Write for illustrated brochure with detailed sizes and types. 

LEE’S BOTANICAL SUPPLY 
351 BUTTONWOOD LANE 
CINNAMINSON, NJ 08077 

609-829-6557 FAX 609-786-1535 
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Bebop 

7 Y-Y 

Cairngorm 

2 YYW-W 

Gyros 


Dundrod 


Dunlambert 


Dunmurry 

1 W-Y 

Flo may 

7 W-WWP 

Glenfarclas 


Gold Convention 

2 Y-Y 

minor pumitus Plenus 

4 Y-Y 

Minnow 

8 Y-Y 

Pango 

8 Y-Y 

Red Ember 


Stanway 



Note: perianth pales at maturity 
Note: corona rim is variably pinkish 
Note: varies between Div. 1 and 2 
Note: varies between Div. 2 and 1 
Note: varies between Div. 2 and 1 
Note: varies between Div, 1 and 2 
Note: corona is sometimes more or 
less pink 

Note: varies between Div. 1 and 2 
Note: varies between Div. 2 and 1 
(Rip van Winkle) 

Note: perianth is sometimes whitish 
Note: perianth sometimes becomes 
whitish 

Note: varies between Div. 3 and 
Div. 2 

Note; varies between Div. 3 and 
Div. 2 


FROM: The Royal Horticultural Society 

Narcissus Classification Advisory Committee 

TO: All Daffodil Hybridizers and Growers 

QUESTIONS OF CLASSIFICATION AND IDENTITY 1992 

Your help is requested with certain questions of classification and 
identity that have recently been raised with the Narcissus Classification 
Advisory Committee. The names of the daffodils in question are listed 
below, together with the subject of enquiry in each case. In some the 
division is in doubt, in others the colouring. In some the very identity 
is unknown; for example ‘Flora Orantus’ and others bearing the date 
pre-1885 appear in an account in Gardeners’ Chronicle in 1885 of the 
daffodils growing at that time on the Isles of Scilly. But they have never 
been registered with the RHS, and present-day growers in Cornwall 
and Scilly who have so far been asked about them have no recollection 
or record. 

If you have any observations or information on any of the daffodils 
on the list, please contact The International Daffodil Registrar, The Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London SW1P 2 PE (telephone 
071-834 4333; fax 071-630 6060) 

If you can spare blooms, please send them to The Narcissus and 
Tulip Committee, who will be meeting at The Royal Horticultural Society 
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on 18 February, 10 March, 7 April, 28 April and 18 May 1992. 

Please keep these enquiries in mind for next season if they have 
arrived too late for some of the earlier flowering daffodils. Please keep 
them for next season anyway if you are in the southern hemisphere. 

Please look again this season at previous such lists (February 1990 
and 1991); for help is still needed with a number of the questions there. 

NB Measurements and colours required are those of mature blooms. 


Daffodil 

Subject of enquiry 

Flora Ornatus 
(pre-1885) 

Identity 

Grandiflorus 9 W- 
(pre-1884) 

Corona colour (s) 

Whiteadder 10 Y-Y 

(Mrs. Mitchell Innes 1955) 

Mrs. Mitchell Innes 1968 

Perianth and corona colours 

Handcross 

(Stem) Stern 1957 

Perianth colour(s) 

Ice Chimes 5 Y-Y 

(Mitsch/Havens 1970) 
Mitsch/Havens 1988 

Perianth colour(s) 

Insuiande 4 W-O 

(Mrs. Backhouse pre-1921) 

Corona colour (s) 

Le Belle de Normandie 
(pre-1885) 

Identity 

Mother Catherine Grullemans 11 W- 
(Grullemans pre-1951) 

Division; corona colour(s) 

Nor-Nor 2 Y-Y 

(G.L. Wilson pre-1941) 

Corona colour (s) 

Orange Queen 7 Y-Y 
(Brodie pre-1908) 

Perianth and corona colour(s) 

Pontresina 2 W-Y 

(Richardson) Richardson 1958 

Corona colour (s) 

Silver Phoenix 
(pre-1885) 

Identity 

Silver Soleil d’Or 
(pre-1885) 

Identity 

t 

Startle Startle 2 W-Y 

(Dettman) Dettman 1974 

Corona colour (s) 

Thomas Beccles 
(pre-1885) 

Identity 

Triqueter 

(pre-1885) 

Identity 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS - MEETING MINUTES 


14 SEPTEMBER, 1991. 8 AM. HOTEL SOFITEL, MINNEAPOLIS, MN 


The Fall Meeting of the Board of Directors was held with 35 Board members 
Texas, for the 1995 ADS Convention. Mrs, Ager moved acceptance and Mrs. 

REPORT OF THE OFFICERS: 

PRESIDENT: President Romine called the meeting to order and thanked 
everyone for their attendance. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT & SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT elected not to give 
reports. 

SECRETARY: Secretary Ager moved approval of the Minutes as mailed for 
the April 18 and 20 Board meetings and the 1991 General Meeting on April 
19 in Indianapolis. Dr. Throckmorton seconded. Motion Carried. 
TREASURER: Mr. Stettinius discussed the Treasurer’s report which he had 
distributed. The Treasurer moved that the 1990 Financial Statement be 
approved. Mrs. Gripshover seconded; motion carried. The Treasurer’s report 
received unanimous approval. The 1992 budget was reviewed and Treasurer 
Stettinius moved approval. Second from Mr. Frank, motion carried. Mr. 
Romine asked approval for appointments to fill two Board vacancies: Sally 
Winmill to complete the term of the Northeast Regional Vice-President was 
seconded by Mr. Ezell and the motion carried. Ben Gowen to fill the vacancy 
of Director in the Central Region. Ms. Howe seconded and the motion carried. 
The President announced that an invitation had been received from Dallas, 
Texas,for the 1995 ADS Convention. Mrs. Ager moved acceptance and Mrs. 
Gripshover seconded. Motion carried. Marilynn Howe moved approval of the 
1993 Convention to be held in Nashville, TN, Mrs. Gripshover seconded and 
motion carried. 

REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS: Reports were received from all the Regions 
except the Southern Region. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRPERSONS: 

AWARDS: Mr. Spotts discussed a problem he had encountered concerning 
daffodil shows that are not open to all exhibitors. Mr. Frank moved, and Ms. 
Howe seconded, to refer the matter to the Awards Committee for further study 
and a future report with policy recommendations. Mr. Spotts gave facts and 
figures concerning his chairmanship. There were 33 ADS approved shows 
reporting a bloom count of 26,882. 

DATA BANK: Dr. Throckmorton gave a brief history of the Daffodil Data Bank 
since its birth in 1960. He proposed to turn over the upkeep of the Daffodil 
Data Bank to the office of the ADS Executive Director, on the Society’s 
computer to be effective as of the 1992 Annual Meeting of the Society. Mrs. 
Moore seconded. Motion carried. 

EDITOR OF ADS JOURNAL: Mrs. Frank talked about the continuous need 
for articles and what a great tool the Journal is for attracting and keeping new 
members. She briefly reported on problems associated with production of, and 
distribution of the publication. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE; Treasurer Stettinius gave the report. He moved that 
a $1,000 bonus be paid to the Executive Director. This was recommended 
by the Finance and Executive Committees. Ms. Howe seconded; motion 
carried. 
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The Treasurer discussed insurance matters. The Finance and Executive 
Committees recommended the following: fidelity insurance was not 
recommended; and errors and ommissions policy was not recommended due 
to the prohibitive cost (the committee recommended that a statutory 
indemnification clause be addressed by the by-laws); a general liability policy 
was recommended at an estimated cost of $300 - $400 annually; property 
insurance was not recommended; coverage for shows was not recommended 
(a brief legal opinion was offered by Mr. Frank and the committee 
recommended that ADS approved shows be sent a letter stating that the ADS 
could not be held liable). Mr. Stettinius moved the preceeding recommendations 
be accepted. Nancy Gill seconded. Motion carried. The Finance Committee 
recommended that life membership in the ADS be $500 effective immediately. 
Ms. Howe moved the recommendation and Dr. Throckmorton seconded. 
Motion carried. The committee recommended that corporate life memberships 
be limited to 20 years and Mr. Stettinius so moved. Ms, Howe seconded and 
the motion carried. (Applies only to future memberships) Treasurer Stettinius 
moved that Ohio sales tax on ADS merchandise sold in Ohio be absorbed 
by the ADS. Dr. Throckmorton seconded and motion carried. 

Mr. Stettinius recommended that a codicil form be included in the ADS 
Journal for bequests. He also moved that RVPs and Show Chairmen attempt 
to sell 10 each of the Show and Grow publication with an opportunity to make 
$1.00 per copy for the benefit of the local societies. These would be handled 
on consignment. Mr. Kitchens seconded; motion carried. Treasurer Stettinius 
moved that the Awards Chairmen give an inventory report of ADS medals 
and ribbons July 1 of each year. Mr. Kitchens seconded, motion carried. 
JUDGES AND SCHOOLS: Mrs. Liggett’s report included the following figures: 
218 AJ, 59 SJ, and 35 AJR. She announced dates and location of judging 
schools and refreshers. Her total expenditures from 18 April, 1991, to 1 
September, 1991, were $63.49. 

MEMBERSHIP: Mrs. Gripshover reporting on behalf of Mrs. Pardue, 
announced that as of 10 September, 1991, total membership was 1453. The 
membership campaign earlier in the year resulted in 55 one-year memberships 
and 45 three-year memberships. Despite new memberships the dropouts, 
resignations, and deaths are causing an annual decline in total membership. 
MINIATURES AND INTERMEDIATES: Chairman Wilson reported that the 
term “miniature candidate" had been an ongoing source of confusion and that 
her committee had worked to find a solution. Two daffodils have met the proper 
criteria to be added to the ADS Miniature List, Elka and Moncorvo. Mrs. Wilson 
said her committee will have a recommendation at the Spring, 1992, Board 
meeting concerning the miniature candidate matter. 

INTERMEDIATE SUB-COMMITTEE: Mrs. Driver reported that her committee 
members were all growing many different intermediates as a way of gathering 
information. She stated that the committee was flexible in its function and its 
main purpose was to encourage growing and knowledge of intermediate sized 
daffodils. 

PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. Cartwright reported that letters soliciting advertisements 
for the March ADS Journal would be sent out soon. 

REGISTRATION AND CLASSIFICATION: Chairman Anderson reported that 
there were 33 paid U.S. registrations and 13 others made directly to the RHS. 
ADS registration fee is $2.50. A total of $100.00 was collected and $11,00 
was spent for postage. Mrs. Anderson submitted a letter concerning the Daffodil 
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Checklist, initiated by a request from Sally Kington of RHS. After much 
discussion, Mr. Ezell moved that an ad-hoc committee be appointed to consist 
of the ADS Executive Director, Journal Editor, Registration Chairman, and 
the Miniature/Intermediate Chairman to work with Ms. Kington of RHS on 
registration/publication matters. Tag Bourne seconded, motion carried. 
RESEARCH, HEALTH AND CULTURE: Mr, Wadekamper distributed copies 
of a poll that Board members had been requested to participate in. The Wister 
Award was then discussed in much detail. It was the consensus of the Board 
that the Wister Award continue and that the total membership have an 
opportunity to participate in the selection of the candidates. This program 
will include a definition of a Wister Award candidate. Mr. Wadekamper’s? 
committee will bring future recommendations as to how the Wister Award 
winner will be actually determined. 

ROUND ROBINS: Miss Anderson reported that there were three very active 
Robins and several others were in a stall mode at this time. She is in the process 
of preparing an article for the Journal about the Robins. 

SCIENTIRC AND EDUCATIONAL TRUST FUND: Mr. Wadekamper moved 
to consolidate the Research, Health & Education Committee with the Research 
Educational Endowment Fund under one heading and one committee. Second 
by Mr. Frank, motion carried. Henceforth this chairmanship shall be known 
as The Research and Educational Endowment Fund. 

Mr. Wadekamper recommended that the ADS Board make a determination 
concerning the original purposes of the Lams and Fischer Funds. His committee 
recommended against transferring any monies from Larus, Fischer, or from 
the old Research and Education Fund at the present time. The committee 
recommended that the Standing Rules which govern the committee be changed 
so that Rule 3, Section 4 would read: "The Treasurer of ADS shall receive 
and disburse the monies of the Fund by recommendation of the Board of 
Trustees as approved by the ADS Board of Directors”, and Mr. Wadekamper 
so moved. Mr. Frank seconded, motion carried. Mr. Wadekamper reported 
that the Trustees will establish a list of goals and objectives for the fund. 
SHOW REPORTER: Chairman Low’s report appeared in its entirety in the 
September, 1991, issue of the Journal. Comments on the show reports from 
show chairmen are very helpful to her function, and Mrs. Low reported that 
she would be working to develop perhaps an expanded form for comments, 
SLIDE PROGRAMS: Mrs. Bourne reported that 13 slide programs had been 
sent out since the Spring Board meeting. Show Winners is being revised and 
Mrs. Bourne is developing four new slide programs. She asked for slide 
contributions and thanked several generous members. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS: 

BY-LAWS COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS: Chairman Gill gave her 
committee’s report. All of the recommendations of the committee were 
approved, with the exception of one amended recommendation. Mrs. Bourne 
moved to amend the recommendation concerning Directors at Large to read: 
There shall be three Directors at Large, one of which may be an international 
member. Second by Mr. Stettinius, motion carried. 

Mr. Frank moved adoption of all the recommendations from the By-Laws 
Committee with the exception of the amended Directors at Large articles. Mr. 
Ezell seconded, motion carried. 

CONVENTION MANUAL: Chairman Ager reported on behalf of her 
committee. A copy of the final draft of the ADS Convention Manual had been 
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distributed for the Board’s review. She recognized committee member Jan 
Moyers for her dedication to the project and the final production of the booklet. 
Mrs. Ager proposed that a looseleaf copy be kept in a ring binder at the office 
of the Executive Director, and copies could be requested from that office as 
needed, thereby eliminating any printing costs. Mr. Stettinius requested that 
a brief statement concerning insurance should be inserted. Ms. Howe requested 
one small change concerning timely reports of convention surplus/deficit 
reporting. It was explained that some appendixes were still to be included which 
would be mainly useful as comparison and reference information for future 
Convention chairmen. Mrs. Ager moved adoption of the Board Manual with 
the aforementioned additions, second by Mrs. Frank; motion carried. Mr, 
Romine thanked the committee for completing the project. 

NOVICE SECTION IN NATIONAL SHOW: Awards Chairman Spotts 
circulated with the agenda a proposed section for small growers in the National 
Show and moved approval. Mrs. Frank seconded: motion carried. 

NEW BUSINESS: 

MEMBERSHIP GOALS COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS: The 
Executive Director read aloud the report from the Committee Chairman, Delia 
Bankhead. The report raised many important issues and the particular 
recommendation for advertising in horticulturally related periodicals. He stated 
that the Finance and Executive Committees recommended against advancing 
money for advertising at the present time. President Romine further stated 
that periodical advertising usually only fares well when it is accompanied by 
an article related to it. Discussion of the report resulted and President Romine 
asked persons with ideas and comments to contact Ms. Bankhead and to allow 
the committee to function further. 

LIBRARY POLICY: Executive Director Gripshover presented a proposed 
Library Policy as approved by the Executive Committee: that all books in the 
ADS Library, with the exception of rare books, be loaned upon request. Mr. 
Ezell moved adoption of this policy. Mr. Frank seconded: motion carried. 
OTHER NEW BUSINESS: Boardmember Louisa Conrad presented a 
brochure and urged ADS to participate in a listing of organizations opposing 
collection in the wild of daffodil bulbs. The brochure was publised by the Natural 
Resources Defense Council. Betty Madsen moved approval, Miss BickneU 
seconded: motion carried. 

FOR FUTURE ACTION: By-Laws Committee Chairman, Nancy Gill returned 
to the podium and asked for input on her committee’s unfinished work. 
ADJOURNMENT: President Romine adjourned the meeting at 3:10 p.m, 

—JAYDEE ATKINS Ager, Secretary 


A FIELD OF FLOWERS 


Sam Winters, Clarksville, Tennessee 

When Gerda Price was a child on a farm near Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, a family friend, Mr. VanMeter, would come for her in his 
carriage each spring to picnic on cookies and grape juice while they 
picked wild flowers on his farm. She always remembered that field of 
wild flowers and wanted a field of her own. When she and her husband, 
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W.G. Ladd, bought some acreage on the outskirts of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, and prepared to build their new home, she decided that 
the steep hillsides, then covered with blackberry brambles, would be 
a suitable place for the 3500 daffodil bulbs she was bringing from her 
old home. That property had been sold to the city for a school. She 
started planting even before the house was begun. Mrs. Ladd, with 
the help of her son and two others, planted the bulbs in one day. Most 
were at the bottom of a hill near a spring. Many of these had to be 
moved when she discovered picnickers near the spring had removed 
many lilies and daffodils. Over the next 40 years, Mrs. Ladd planted 
a thousand or more daffodils each year. There are now between four 
and five acres covered with daffodils. There are many varieties but her 
favorite is, “the one I’m looking at.” 

Mrs. Ladd taught business courses at Austin Peay State University 
for 29 years. She worked off many of the frustrations of teaching by 
working in her daffodils. She would come in from school, put on her 
old black shorts, grab a bucket of tools and bulbs, and go out to work. 
She once had a maid who said, “Mrs. Ladd, I wish you wouldn’t go 
out dressed that way.” When asked why, she replied, “Because some 
of my friends might see you and I’d be embarrassed.” 

The bulbs are planted in drifts. That is, wherever they land when 
tossed out on the ground. Mrs. Ladd is somewhat unconventional in 
transplanting bulbs. There are so many to be thinned and transplanted 
that she starts while the foliage is still green and transplants while she 
still remembers which bulb is which. Mrs. Ladd says this is the only 
way she can begin to make a showing on these acres of bulbs. 

Many of the bulbs that were popular 40 years ago are still very evident 
as you wander over the vast display. Louise de Coligny one of the 
first perfumed pinks, makes its presence known along the driveway, 
Hyperion, Empress of Ireland, Silver Chimes and Thalia are seen in 
drifts. Mrs. Ladd remembers that Dean Felix Woodward of the University 
brought her the Thalia many years ago and, “now they are everywhere,” 

Mrs. Ladd does not belong to any garden or daffodil club and has 
never shown flowers in a show. She gives away literally thousands of 
blossoms each year. Some she picks herself, and some she invites her 
friends to pick. The day I interviewed this gracious lady of 90, she had 
been outside between the showers to pick two large buckets of daffodils 
for a friend who had called. We postponed our talk to give these to 
the lady, who came in the midst of a rain and sleet storm, 

One of the incidents Mrs. Ladd recalls was during the late ’20’s or 
early ’30’s when she saw an advertisement for Francisca Drake which 
were described as looking like doves in flight. She ordered a dozen 
for $3.00, even though they were depression years and money was 
tight. When the order arrived, the bulb company had substituted Milford 
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Haven and John Evelyn for Francisca Drake and “hoped this would 
be all right.” They would reserve a dozen for her the next year. The 
next year she was notified that the bulbs would be $21.00 per dozen. 
She declined and waited for years for the price to come down. She 
said the substitute bulbs were prettier than the Francisca Drake. 

Mrs. Ladd feels that much of the satisfaction that she feels in seeing 
her “field of flowers”, is knowing that she has taken a personal hand 
in creating this beauty. 

She refers to the words of Emmerson: 

When I go into my garden with 
A spade and dig a bed 
J fee\ such exhilaration and 
Health that I discover I 

Have been defrauding myself all 
This time in letting 

Others do for me what / 

Should have done with my own hands. 


MIRROR, MIRROR ON THE WALL 


W.O. TlCKNOR, Tyner, North Carolina 

“Mirror, mirror on the wall, which is the finest daffodil of all?” Is it 
a fine large golden trumpet or is it a wee miniature? Is it as white as 
snow or is it a colorful work of art? Is it one of Brian Duncan’s winning 
hybrids or is it one of Bill Pannill’s finest? Is it a great show beauty and 
a “Best at the London Show” or is it a glory of the garden? 

Or, is it a modest, trouble free, lovable charmer that pops up early 
each year and says. Rejoice, be happy, put a smile on your face. Spring 
is here.” In short, is it Early Virginia? 

All of us enjoy many different daffodils. Within the great range of 
Narcissus we fall in love again each week and nearly each day with 
an enchanting and breathtaking beauty. Sometimes I think I love N. 
jonquilla best of all, (and, I think N. bulbocodium loves me best of all.) 

As 1 think of a thousand beauties, one daffodil whispers in my ear. 
“Well, how about me?” It is a small golden trumpet. It’s official name, 
so I've been told, is Narcissus, pseudo narcissus , subspecies major, 
variety spurius . Quite a name for a little fellow. 

Many of you, especially in the South, know it as Early Virginia or 
Trumpet Major, and even as Buttercup, (My family in North Carolina 
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called it u a jonquil”.) Like any old garden treasure it has dozens of local 
pet names. 

Excluding all tazettas, which bloom all winter in the south, it is the 
first to bloom in the spring. It is a small, bright golden trumpet on an 
eight to ten inch stem. It is hardy and vigorous and has thrived on neglect 
for a century or two in this country. It can be found, off and on, at 
old homesteads over Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia and, I’ve heard, Tennessee Arkansas and California. It 
followed settlers across our continent. 

Its origin is a bit mysterious. Daffodil taxonimists squirm a bit when 
they put a name on it as it seems not quite to fit into their scheme of 
the Narcissus family tree. There is no question but that it is a species 
because, self polinated (as it does frequently) its children are replicas 
of their parents, and, it must be a native of Spain. 

It is a pity its hardiness can’t be bred into todays daffodils. Plantings 
that have been in place 100 years bloom quite nicely withstanding 
crowding, bulb flies and disease. Unfortunately, even Trumpet Major 
can’t resist the power mower. 

This spring when Trumpet Major opens its perianth and says, “Hey 
folks! Spring is here.” I will smile at the mirror and then I’ll pick it and 
take it to Laura Lee and say, “Look honey, spring is here, we have 
daffodils.” 


^ Quality Bulbs 

Prize-winning Show Flowers 
% Our Own Introductions 

Send for our free catalogue 

John and Rosemary Pearson 
Hofflands, Bakers Green, 

Little Totham, Maldon 
Essex CM9 8LTU.K. 
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ADS APPROVED LIST OF MINIATURES (NOT SPECIES) 

MARCH, 1992 


Agnes Harvey 

5 W-W 

Angie 

8 W-Y 

April Tears 

5 Y-Y 

Arctic Mom 

5 W-W 

Atom 

6 Y-Y 

Baby Moon 

7 Y-Y 

Baby Star 

7 Y-Y 

Bagatelle 

1 Y-Y 

Bebop 1 

7 Y-Y 

Bobbysoxer 2 

7 Y-YYO 

Bowles’ Bounty 

1 Y-Y 

Candlepower 

1 W-W 

Charles Warren 

1 Y-Y 

Chit Chat 

7 Y-Y 

Clare 

7 Y-Y 

Cobweb 

5 W-Y 

Cricket 

5 Y-Y 

Cupid 

6 Y-Y 

Curly locks 

7 Y-Y 

Cyclataz 

8 Y-0 

Demure 

7 W-Y 

Doublebois 

5 W-W 

Elfhorn 

12 Y-Y 

Elka 

1 W-W 

Eystettensis 3 

4 Y-Y 

Fairy Chimes 

5 Y-Y 

Flomay 4 

7 W-WWP 

Flute 

6 Y-Y 

Flyaway 

6 Y-Y 

Frosty Mom 

5 W-W 

Gambas 

1 Y-Y 

Gipsy Queen 

1 YYW-WWY 


Greenshank 

6 Y-Y 

Halingy 

8 W-Y 

Hawera 

5 Y-Y 

Heidi 

6 Y-Y 

Hifi 

7 Y-Y 

Hors d'Oeuvre 

8 Y-Y 

Hummingbird 

6 Y-Y 

Icicle 

5 W-W 

Jessamy 

12 W-W 

Jetage 

6 Y-Y 

jonq. Flore Pie no 

4 Y-Y 

Jumblie 

6 Y-0 

Junior Miss 

6 W-W 

Kehelland 

4 Y-Y 

Kenellis 

12 W-Y 

Kibitzer 

6 Y-Y 

Kidling 

7 Y-Y 

Laura 5 

6 W-Y 

Likely Lad 

1 Y-Y 

Lilliput 

1 W-Y 

Little Beauty 

1 W-Y 

Little Gem 

1 Y-Y 

Little Prince 

7 Y-O 

Little Rusky 

7 Y-GYO 

Lively Lady 

5 W-W 

Marionette 

2 Y-YYO 

Mary PI urn stead 

5 Y-Y 

Marychild 

12 Y-Y 

Minicycla 

6 Y-Y 

Minidaf 

1 Y-Y 

Minnow 6 

8 Y-Y 

Mite 

6 Y-Y 


1 Perianth pa!es at maturity, sometimes becoming almost white. 

2 Corona sometimes more orange, 

* Changed 1988; pre-1601. 

4 Sometimes more pink. 

4 This may be a division 5 even though the print out lists it as a 6. Perianth may fade to white. 

4 Perianth is sometimes whitish. 
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Mitzy 

6 W-W 

Moncorvo 

7 Y-Y 

Morwenna 

2 Y-Y 

Muslin 

12 W-W 

Mustard Seed 

2 Y-Y 

Nylon 

12 W-W 

Opening Bid 

6 Y-Y 

Pango 7 

8 Y-Y 

Paula Cottell 

3 W-GWW 

Pease-Blossom 

7 Y-Y 

Pencrebar 

4 Y-Y 

Pequenita 

7 Y-Y 

Petit Beurre 

1 Y-Y 

Picarilb 

2 Y-Y 

Piccolo 

1 Y-Y 

Picoblanco 

2 W-W 

Pixie 

7 Y-Y 

Pixie’s Sister 

7 Y-Y 

Pledge 

1 W-W 

Poplin 

12 Y-Y 

Poppet 

5 W-W 

Quince 

6 Y-Y 

Raindrop 

5 W-W 

Rikki 

7 W-Y 

Rip van Winkle 8 

4 Y-Y 

Rockery Beauty 

1 W-Y 

Rockery Gem 

1 W-W 

Rockery White 

1 W-W 

Rosaline Murphy 

2 Y-Y 

Rupert 

1 W-Y 

Sea Gift 

7 Y-Y 


Segovia 

3 W-Y 

Sennocke 

5 Y-Y 

Shrew 

8 W-Y 

Shrimp 

5 Y-Y 

Sir Echo 

1 Y-W 

Skelmersdale Gold 

1 Y-Y 

Skiffle 

7 Y-Y 

Small Talk 

1 Y-Y 

Sneezy 

1 Y-Y 

Snipe 

6 W-W 

Snug 

1 W-W 

Soltar 

6 Y-Y 

Sprite * 

1 W-W 

Stafford 

7 Y-O 

Stella Turk 

6 Y-Y 

Sun Disc 

7 Y-Y 

Sundial 

7 Y-Y 

Taffeta 

12 W-W 

Tanagra 

1 Y-Y 

Tarlatan 

12 W-W 

Tete-a-Tete 

12 Y-Y 

Tiny Tot 

1 Y-Y 

Tosca 

1 W-Y 

Tweeny 

2 W-Y 

W.P. Milner 

1 W-W 

Wee Bee 

1 Y-Y 

Wideawake 

7 Y-Y 

Wren 

4 Y-Y 

Xit 

3 W-W 

Yellow Xit 

3 W-Y 

Zip 

6 Y-Y 


T Perianth sometimes becomes white at maturity. 

6 RHS Checklist says Rip van Winkle is 4 Y-Y; 
min list says minor pum. plenus = Rip uan Wink/e. 

NOTE: When judging species refer to page 39 In the Handbook or Journal December 1991, 
page 84. 
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CARNCAIRN DAFFODILS LTD. 


offer 

Daffodil Bulbs for Everyone 
Show Blooms and Garden Flowers 



Send for Catalogue 

Carncairn Lodge 

Broughshane Ballymena 

Co, Antrim Northern Ireland 
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APPLICATION FOR MINIATURE CANDIDATE 
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Flowering season (underline one): Early-mid, mid, late-mid, 



Colour of perianth:_____ 

Coiour(s) of Corona: „___ 

Outstanding characteristics and/or reasons candidate should be accepted by committee: 
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Signature ADS Miniature Chairman: 




ENGLEHEART CUP 1985, 1986 ml 1990 
A.D.& HYBRIDIZERS CHALLENGE TROPHY 1988 



NOVELTY AND EXHIBITION 

DAFFODILS 


GOLD MEDAL 

quality bulbs 

DIRECT from the RAISER 

Consistent exhibition varieties 

Many major awards 
1990 
in 

LONDON 

U.S.A. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 


Co/our catalogue $2.00 airmail. Refundable with first order. 

“Knowehead” ♦ 15 Ballynahatty Road • Omagh 

Co, Tyrone • N. Ireland • BT78 1PN 
Telephone 0662-42931 
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Registration Form 

ADS CONVENTION, APRIL 23-25, 1992 

Hyatt on Capitol Square, Columbus, Ohio 

Name(s)___ 

Address____ _ 

City _ State ___Zip___ 

Christian or Nickname (s) _____ 

Check here if under 60 years old_ 

REGISTRATION FEE:Before March 8 ... .....$150.00 

Before April 2 ...$165.00 

After April 2......$187.50 

Registration includes: National Show, Thursday, Friday, Saturday Banquets, 
Saturday Luncheon, Tours including admission to AmeriFlora. (Banquets 
limited to 250) 

Hybridizers Full Breakfast..........$12.00 

Judges Refresher & European Breakfast inclusive...$10.50 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes____No 

Send registration fee plus breakfast(s) to: 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43221. 

Make checks payable to 1992 ADS Convention. 

NO ADDITIONS OR DELETIONS WILL BE PERMITTED AFTER APRIL 22. 

HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

HYATT ON CAPITOL SQUARE 

75 East State Street • Columbus, Ohio 43215 * 614*228-1234 

Please submit by April 1, 1992 

Single: $80.00 Triple: $88.00 _____ Quad: $98.00 

Double - Two persons, King Bed....$80.00 __ 

Double - Two persons, 2 Double Beds.$80.00 ___ 

NAME______ 

ADDRESS ____________ 

CITY ____ STATE Z IP_ 

Arrival Date Time _ Departure Date _Time _ 

I will share a room with_____ 

Send reservation request directly to Hyatt on Capitol Square with a deposit for the 
first night’s lodging. After April 1, reservations accepted on a space available basis. 
Check in time is 3 p.m. Circle name of credit card; AMEX VS MC DC CB DIS 

CC*_Exp. Date_ Sales and Bed Taxes 15.75% 
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PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a permenent Investment 
— will bloom for years. _ 

Join the American Peony Society /a 

Dues; $7 50 paid annually, Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications 


AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 

250 INTERLACHEN RD.. HOPKINS. MINN. 55343 


THE DAFFODILL SOCIETY 

® was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for the 

needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now has 
members in all the countries where daffodils are 
grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each year 
to all members and welcomes contributions from 
all growers on the complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subscription is $3.00 per 
annum; overseas members $8.00 for three years 
(optional); payment by STERLING International 
Money Order please to: 

Hon. Don Barnes, Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, S7 INZ, England 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Annual Dues $8.50. Write to: 

GALEN L. GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE. VA 22003 


THE NOR TH A ME RICA N Lit Y SOCIETY, INC 


A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE OF LILIES 

suggest that you may wish to grow other bulbs- 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 

Jffwt 1 S12.50 for one year, $31,50 for 3 years 

I (20% discount for those over 65) 

^ Dr. Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 

P.O. Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 
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1992 ADS CONVENTION 
TRANSPORTATION & PARKING 

If driving to Columbus, The Hyatt at Capitol Square offers valet 
parking at $12.75 per day. Parking is also available at the City Centre 
Parking Garage at $7.00 per day. No in and out permitted at the daily 
self-park rate. Entrance to the garage is further south on the west side 
of 3rd Street and is connected to the hotel. 

Shuttle buses are available at the airport at $11.00 a round trip. Inform 
them that you are with the American Daffodil Society to receive this 
rate. There will be signs welcoming you to the shuttles. 

Reservations are required for all collections over five stems. Register 
with Handy Hatfield, 22799 Ringgold Southern Road, Stoutsville, OH 
43154, Tel, 614-474-5719 no later than April 20th. 


DAFFODIL PLANTING AT AMERIFLORA 

Last October, a hardy band of daffodil lovers from Columbus planted 
about 1900 daffodils in 160 varieties as part of “America’s Back Yard" 
at Ameriflora. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Wim Lemmers and the Dutch Bulb Growers 
for sending 800 bulbs in 67 varieties of big, healthy bulbs. These include 
a number of newer split-corona daffodils as well as newer Dutch offerings 
and some from Divisions 5 — 8 which the Dutch are now propogating. 
A few miniatures were also included. 

Jeanie Driver of Bonnie Brae Gardnes sent 100 bulbs in 11 varieties 
of late-blooming, intermediate-sized flowers. Kate Reade of Carnairn 
Daffodils sent 40 bulbs of Columbus, and Handy Hatfield of Hatfield 
Gardens sent 84 bulbs in 6 varieties. Lib Capen of Springdale Gardens 
sent several miniatures. Other ADS members sending bulbs were Sally 
Winmill, Helen Link, Curtis Tolley, Tag Bourne, Grace Baird, and Mary 
Lou Gripshover. Bulbs also came from the CODS planting at Whetstone 
Park. 

The bulbs were planted in a small area, and we hope will bloom 
about the same time to give a mass effect. It will certainly show people 
attending Ameriflora that daffodils come in colors other than your basic 
yellow! 

We are very grateful to all those who contributed both the bulbs and 
the time and work to plant the bulbs, and to the staff at Ameriflora 
who prepared the planting site. Do come and enjoy Ameriflora when 
you visit Columbus next year. 
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DAFFODILS AND GREENSPACE 
IN THE MIDWEST REGION 


LIZ RAGOUZIS, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Let me share with you the Cincinnati experience of parks and daffodils 
in this, the park’s 175th year. Cincinnati, Ohio, mid-size city of three 
hundred sixty four thousand people, boasts 4,800 acres of parkland, 
some of it acquired by city leaders years ago, and some given by caring 
citizens. This is a marvelous legacy which we all enjoy and wish to 
perpetuate for future generations. 

Park parcels are disbursed throughout the city, some large with great 
collections of plant material, and some with only a bench surrounded 
by a few shrubs and flowers. At the right time of year, daffodils can 
be seen in most of them. 

For example, Mt. Airy Forest is the largest park area in the city. It 
has close to 1500 acres and it is here that the nation’s first municipal 
reforestation program began in 1911. Mt. Airy Arboretum takes up 120 
acres and through the years 15,000 daffodils have been planted with 
many visible from the road. They are labeled for the serious or casual 
visitor. Red Hill, April Tears, Amor, Suede, Passionale and Mt. Hood 
are among the thousands planted in the last two years. 

Not too many miles away is the Hauck Botanic Garden, affectionately 
called “Sooty Acres”. This fourteen acre tract of land, given to the city 
by Cornelius J. Hauck, adjoins the Cincinnati Civic Garden Centre. 
Many daffodils can be found here. The first collection, some 96 varieties, 
was a gift of the Balch sisters. These and others bloom under exquisite 
tree specimens collected from around the world by Mr. Hauck. 
Amazingly, this area is located in the heart of the city and is a surprise 
to all who enter for the first time. 

Burnett Woods lies adjacent to the University of Cincinnati, a sprauling 
city university. Daffodils are naturalized here on hillsides, bringing to 
mind the lines of Wordsworth “When all at once I saw a crowd, — 
a host of golden daffodils.” Among those planted are, Spellbinder, 
Chinese White, Daviot, Carlton and Scarlet Elegance. Thirteen thousand 
daffodils have been planted in and around the woods. 

Probably the jewel in the Queen City’s crown is Eden Park, located 
about five minutes from downtown. This park is the center of many 
activities and includes the Art Museum, Playhouse in the Park, two 
exquisite views of the Ohio River and the Krohn Conservatory. The 
conservatory is an outstanding greenhouse with palms, tropical and 
desert plants, and a display house with shows that change six times 
during the year. It is here, in the pre-spring and spring shows, that 
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daffodils can be seen inside and out. The Krohn draws a half million 
visitors annually. This spring, Ice Follies, Silver Chimes, February Gold, 
Carlton, Salom6, Jack Snipe and Dutchmaster will be forced and shown 
inside, while outside you may see, naturalized on the hillsides, a sea 
of Flower Record, Binkie, Peeping Tom and Dick Wellband. 

Moving a little further to the east side of town, Ault Park should not 
and could not, go unnoticed. It proudly displays an Italian Renaissance 
style pavilion recently renovated through monies generated by the Ault 
Park Advisory Council. The Cincinnati Park Board Volunteers oversee 
the Adopt-A-PIot Garden, and for the past two years the park has hosted 
the Cincinnati Flower Show. Peg Macneale and Mary Lou Gripshover 
had outstanding daffodil displays at each show and with the help of 
Handy Hatfield had each division represented. 

Horticulture supervisors Schramm and Rentschler are mainly 
responsible for keeping the bloom in the parks and continue to add 
to daffodil collections throughout the park system. Volunteer groups 
give boundless support to park projects. Some noted volunteer groups 
include: The Park Board Volunteers, Friends of the Park, and Friends 
of Krohn. 

Daffodils do well here despite the unpredictable weather and less than 
perfect soil. They pop their heads up “beside the lake, beneath the trees 
fluttering and dancing in the breeze” . . . Wordsworth again. 

Come and see us this spring when were at our best — the Cincinnati 
Parks and The Daffodils. 

BEGINNING HYBRIDIZING or POLLEN DAUBING 101 


Stephen J. Vinisky, Sherwood , Oregon 

It has been said that growing daffodils is “ten months of anticipation 
followed by two months of disappointment.” To a hybridizer, “the two 
months of disappointment” should contain a few glimmers of hope and 
encouragement for the future. On occasion you may find a real cause 
for celebration and excitement as a truly good and beautiful flower 
presents itself for the first time. 

Those of you that did make a cross or two last spring and planted 
the resulting seed will be pleasantly amazed that there are many “green 
pencil points” thrusting their way into the light. I remember my surprise 
that it had worked just as they said. The seed did germinate and was 
growing and I could grow daffodils from seed. 

The biggest danger to guard against your second spring is the 
realization that you can germinate seed. As the seedlings lengthen your 
standard show and garden flowers begin to bloom. You look at your 
success in the seed rows and look out at the garden to see all those 
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great flowers just waiting to set seed. They must be good because you 
spent so much money on them. The temptation is there to produce 
enough seed to gird the earth. Try desperately not to yield to temptation. 
Stick to the goals you have established and try to make the crosses 
you thought about and planned for during the winter. Well, maybe 
a few inspirational, unplanned crosses will be OK. 

If you weren’t inspired to begin cross pollinating last year, try it this 
year. 1 believe you will find it a fascinating, absorbing and stimulating 
experience. It is also a perfect excuse to spend more time in the garden 
with the flowers. Try it! 

Selection re-visited: Last lime’s discussion about selection brought 
three letters and two phone calls my way asking for a little more on 
this topic. The main question revolves around the late J.L. Richardson’s 
statement of “Start with a good brood mare.’’ What constitutes a good 

brood mare? There seems to be three ways that one can choose good 
parents. 

1) Study the Daffodil Data Bank and Dr. Throckmorton’s Stud 
Book. Many flowers have consistently produced outstanding 
progency over a period of time and are frequently used as 
parents. 

2) Personal observation of results over a period of years. Keep 
track of “good seeders” that consistently pass on desirable 
traits to their progeny. 

3) Ask other successful breeders to pass on their observations 
and experience in choosing exceptional parents. 

Here is a brief (and by no means complete) list of flowers that are 
widely available, cost $5.00 or below, and seem to consistently produce 
outstanding offspring. These flowers also show up on the show bench 
and can still win in their class. 

Aircastle, Arctic Gold, Camelot, Daydream, Easter Moon, Empress 
of Ireland, Golden Aura, Merlin, Precedent, and Rockall. 

The hybridizers with whom 1 spoke agree that there is still opportunity 
for advances to be made using the above list as either a seed or pollen 
parent. It is certainly true that many “children” from the above list are 
considered by many to be better show flowers and better breeders. My 
point is that one does not have to use the newest and most expensive 
things to begin hybridizing. The classic theory is to use the best and 
newest you can afford but there are many different paths to success. 
Work with what you have and enjoy. 

One last point. Though you may start with two world class parents, 
be prepared to see some real doggies in your seedling rows. It is a 
constant amazement to me that such aristocratic parents can produce 
such underwhelming children! If a flower’s name is supposed to conjure 
up a mental image of the flower, I can tell you that I have many a 
flower that could be named “Pink Swill” or “Golden Goiter”. It’s that 
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one or two superior, lovely, distinctive, and hauntingly beautiful babies 
that make the experience so worth-while. 

Enough philosophizing; grab your forceps, tweezers, brushes or 
whatever, and get out to the garden and enjoy your flowers. 

Next time we’ll talk about bulbs and digging. My thanks to those of 
you that have taken the time to call and write, I greatly appreciate the 
comments and suggestions. Enjoy the Spring! 

Stephen J. Vinisky • 21700 S.W. Chapman Road, Sherwood, Oregon 97140 


HYBRIDIZING IS FUN. 


Jim Wells, New London , New Hampshire 


When I began working in horticulture, now more than 60 years ago, 
one of the great “unknowns” was how to propagate, how to increase 
a desirable plant. There were few books on the subject, and among 
all nurserymen there was a shroud of secrecy surrounding their 
propagation practices. It really was hard to find out what to do. 

So I became intrigued with this void, and quickly developed an abiding 
interest in plant propagation, which has followed me through my career, 
widening and expanding as methods became more generally known. 
This culiminated in the establishment of a society, the International Plant 
Propagators Society, devoted entirely to this craft and the dissemination 
of knowledge world wide. It has proved to be most dynamic and 
successful group. 

Hybridizing, certainly a branch of plant propagation, was of little direct 
interest to me, for in most areas fine plants were available, and the 
bottle-neck seemed in general to be the development of simple methods 
of mass production, to support the wide distribution of really good plants. 

In 1980, after a most rewarding time in commercial horticulture, 1 
retired from active participation in the industry, and cast around for 
a new endeavor, horticultural of course, which I could now pursue. 
I chose to collect and grow dwarf narcissus, both species and hybrids. 
Quite rapidly a collection began to form, new people were contacted, 
and a completely new and splendid opportunity developed as work 
progressed. Friends in widely separated areas of the world became pen 
pals, and we began to exchange bulbs to our mutual advantage. The 
collection advanced apace, and with the obvious advantages of pan 
culture in a cool greenhouse, it quickly became apparant that 
hybridization was clearly called for. 

So I became a pollen dabber. I ought to have spent time studying 
the works of Abbe Mendel but I did not. With a small camel hair brush 
or curved tweezers in hand I began a series of somewhat thoughtless, 
even aimless, placing of pollen here and there, as the availability of 
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flowers and my whimsy suggested. Now, some ten years later, I am 
beginning to enjoy some of the results, and although I am not at all 
certain that any of my “children” are superior, nevertheless some at 
least appear to be different, if not outstanding. 

I began by crossing some of the first bulbocodium forms which came 
to hand. N. b. tenuifolius x N. romieuxii yellow form produced a batch 
of nondescript seedlings in varying shades of yellow. A hodge-podge 
collection of less than average interest. They were eventually planted 
out in the garden, where they made a bright patch of color each spring. 

It takes at least three growing seasons for flowers to be produced 
on any bulbocodium seedling, and these are usually the fastest to mature . 
Good flowers will usually be produced on the fourth season, and a 
few of the slower types may make a first odd bloom. Most 
pseudonarcissus forms will take at least five years before a flower is seen, 
while N. dub/us takes up to seven. So there is much to be said for 
making a few crosses each year, thus ensuring that something of interest 
will bloom from the third year onward. 

From my first batches, one or two seedlings finally emerged as bulbs 
with some quality that I liked, and so names were chosen and they 
were registered last year. Choosing names is no small problem for with 
the Daffodil Register in hand, almost every name that you can conjure 
up has been used, together with every possible variation. It can become 
disheartening, especially if you wish to select a name which gives some 
indication of the color or the quality of the bulb. 

One of my very early crosses, made in 1983, developed as a bright, 
easily grown yellow bulbocodium, which quickly filled a pan. Looking 
at it 1 thought that really sparkles, only to find that Sparkle had been 
used ad nauseum in every possible way. I finally settled for Fresh Season, 
because it is indeed very fresh and one of the earliest to bloom. 

In 1984, bulbs which I had had for two years of N. gaditanus flowered: 
— an unheard of phenomenon. John Blanchard told me when he gave 
me the bulbs tha it had only flowered once for him in ten years. With 
these flowers available, they were used for a number of crosses, one 
being a selected “most yellow” form of N. traindrus pollidulus. I did 
have N. traindrus pollidulus var. aurantiacus at the time, but it had not 
flowered. Ten seeds resulted from this cross and all germinated. At the 
time of first flowering in 1988, the original bulbs had grown to the point 
of splitting, and a number did so rapidly, as does N. gaditanus. To keep 
stocks straight, each group was potted individually and I still have them 
as full pans of each number. Collectively the name Bow Bells had been 
selected and registered for this bulb, and a picture of one of the best 
appeared on a recent cover of the Journal. A final selection has not 
yet been made but this will be done this year, and one clone will become 
Bow Bells. 1 like this bulb, for it grows so easily, splitting readily yet 
not too much. Thus it may become a first class commercial bulb on 
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the lines of Hawera, for it fills much the same purpose, yet is half the 
height. 

A bulb which fascinates me is N. cyclamineus, for it is such an 
individual, different in so many ways from all others. Somewhat 
temperamental for me, unless the growing conditions are just right, 1 
have been trying to raise a bulb with the clear qualities of the species 
yet without its foibles. A cross between n. c\;clamineus and Tiny Tot 
was made which quickly showed some interesting differences. The 
seedlings developed more rapidly than was normal, and one or two 
flowers were produced two growing seasons after sowing. Further 
development was equally rapid and in the third growing season, the 
eleven seedlings produced twelve scapes, and 18 bulbs at the end of 
the growing season. It was then named “Totten Tot” and was so 
registered. No problems have arisen as to culture, and the bulbs at this 
time number thirty. They flower regularly, and yet at the same time 
continue to increase by division reasonably. The flowers are very similar 
to N. cyclamineus , and I have hopes that this may prove to be an easier 
bulb to grow, and yet retain all the individuality and grace of N. 
cyclamineus. 

In the flowering year just past, some really interesting items have been 
noted, one of the most unusual being a cross made in 1985 between 
N. henriquesii and N. cantabricus c/usfi7 A strange cross you will say. 
Well, that is what may happen when you are untroubled by rules, which 
might say that such a cross, if it takes, is doomed to failure anyway! 
First flowers were seen in February 1988 and were recorded as being 
a single bloom, similar to N. henriquesii on a rather tall scape. No sign 
could be seen of the other parent, and I decided that the cross did not 
amount to much, and so planted the pan of seedlings out in the garden 
with other discards. The whole collection continued to grow for the 
next two seasons, during which time this cross slowly but clearly 
developed until it was finally well above its neighbours, both aesthestically 
and in fact. In September 1989 the bulbs were lifted and a few of the 
largest and strongest bulbs selected for panning. They grew and flowered 
well but I still noted that I thought it just henriquesii. In October 1990 
six of the largest and strongest bulbs were once more selected and 
panned, and in December, while in active growth, they were removed 
to New London, N.H. This move was made apparantly without harm, 
for my first note here on January 25th this year was as follows: “XLNT.” 
(my shorthand for excellent)“Very strong foliage.” Feb. 14, “Budding 
well with multiple buds per bulb.” Feb. 23rd, “Fully open. Fragrant. 
Scapes 10” with 3 - 4 florets on each. Each floret 30mm across, coronas 
11mm. Color clear gold.” March 8th. “XXXLNT! Still in full bloom. 
No flowers past prime.” At this point I finally took a photograph of one 
scape. Looking over the whole group of pans in this section of the house 
— all jonquils of one kind or another, it became clear that this cross 
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had imparted to this bulb a degree of hybrid vigor which only became 
apparant when the bulb matured. I put another note in my book, “Do 
not pass hasty judgments!” 

The following year, 1986, flowers of N. triandrus palfidu/us var. 
aurantiacus now being available, this was crossed with N. henriquesii. 
Forty-two seedlings resulted, and these were grown on until last fall. 
At planting time, they were separated into two groups, group one being 
bulbs which were thin, tapered, with a tendancy to split, and group 
two, round bulbs which did not show any unusual degree of splitting. 
None of the bulbs had yet flowered. In February of this year both groups 
flowered profusely, essentially with the same flowers, but the thin bulbs 
produced short scapes — four to five inches — and could thus be 
considered true miniatures, while the round bulbs produced flowers on 
eight to nine inch scapes. Each scape had from two to four florets on 
each, and, as this was the first flowering, it may with reason be assumed 
that on mature bulbs of both types the flower count per scape will 
increase. 

But it was the form of the flowers and their color that intrigued me. 
Individually the flowers had strongly reflexed petals, — a clear indication 
of triandrus, yet the color of the whole flower was uniform and a deep 
rich gold. Truly, hardly a triandrus color, but very close to N. 
henriquessii. My notes said “outstanding”. It remains to be seen if this 
is true. 

In 1983 N. jbu/bocodium Julia Jane was crossed with February Gold 
— another unlikely marriage — and the resulting seedlings I have been 
watching for some time. The influence of both parents is clearly evident 
for these bulbs have taller scapes than Julia Jane, yet shorter than 
February Gold. The flowers also show a real mix, for the corona is 
widespread as is Julia Jane, yet the color is not so deep. I plan to try 
some of these bulbs outside this next season, for if they could be used 
as mass planting in the front of a border, they could be quite outstanding. 

This year has also seen the first blooming of a group of crosses using 
N. dubrus as one of the parents. An unusual point of interest here is 
that while dub/us itself is very slow to mature to flowering size, when 
crossed with something else the seedlings seem to reach flowering size 
in a remarkably short time. Hybrid vigor shows up immediately. Pollen 
of N. triandrus pallidulus var. aurantiacus was placed on N. dubius in 
early 1987, and 15 seedlings germinated the next season. In October 
1990 fifteen very good bulbs were planted and moved to New London, 
where they commenced to bloom on March 8th of this year. Practically 
every bulb in the pan produced at least one flower scape, and when 
fully mature the pan was filled with flowers. These were extremely 
uniform, and looked remarkably like Icicle. You may recall that Icicle 
is a dubius hybrid, crossed with N. triandrus capax. The only difference 
between my seedlings and Icicle was that the corona was a delicate 
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cream as the flowers first opened* On maturity, this color faded to white. 
From this, and from other crosses made using N. dubius, it is clear that 
this imparts a notable degree of hybrid vigor, a point of real value. 

One last item, I mentioned the application of my whimsy to this 
breeding program. In 1985,1 put some pollen from N. humilis on flowers 
of N. cantabricus var. petunioides. Humilis had flowered much earlier 
and the pollen stored for later use. One seedling arose from this cross, 
which has slowly increased in size until this spring it finally bloomed. 
I haved called it Frilly Dilly! But I doubt it has much future. 

I could continue for there are many more such tales of unlikely crosses. 
Suffice it to say that finally, after a number of years of thoughtless 
dabbing, some bulbs which please me are emerging, Whether they can 
finally command general approval remains to be seen. 


MRS. J. ABEL SMITH 

Offers 

PINK DAFFODILS 

Also other choice EXHIBITION and DECORATIVE 
varieties including NEW HYBRIDS raised at — 

Orchard House 

Letty Green • Hertford SG14 2NZ • England 
Descriptive list free on application 


I LOVE TO SHOW MY DAFFODILS 


Lee Kitchens, Cinnamonson, New Jersey 

My first daffodil bloom opened here in New Jersey on February 20th 
last year. The last bloom faded over the hill on May 20th. I thus had 
daffodils to enjoy for three months. But, more important — I had 
daffodils to show for three months. 

I love to show my daffodils to children. They appreciate the simple 
beauty and brilliant, rich colors that the blooms show. If we can introduce 
the children to the joy of the daffodil, we can build our membership 
with the new members that we want and need. This may take time, 
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but our efforts will reward us now and again when these future gardeners 
grow up and take our places. 

I love to show my daffodils to friends. The universal comment is: 
'‘Are they real? Can 1 touch one?” For the average person, a daffodil 
is a yellow King Alfred. A pink daffodil is a visitor from another world. 
A bouquet of several different varieties brings expressions ranging from 
oohs to aahs. This year I turned the tables on a friend, who is a 
professional florist. I took fresh daffodils to her. Who do you think 
enjoyed those flowers more: the florist or me? 

I love to show my flowers to shut-ins. In the three months my daffodils 
bloomed last year, I shared those blooming wonders with several shut- 
ins who can no longer garden on their own. A vase of fresh flowers 
delivered in a mayonnaise jar is put into a cut crystal vase as an 
expression of appreciation. 

I love to show my daffodils to the sick. I sent a bouquet of a number 
of different daffodils to a friend who had just been hospitalized with 
a mild stroke. Five different members of his family called me to tell me 
how much he enjoyed those flowers. 

We have so much beauty given to us, how can we not share it with 
others. That is the joy I get from showing my daffodils in our formal 
Daffodil Shows. I can not tell you how much joy it brings me to see 
a visitor at a Show photographing a vase of flowers that I have entered 
in the show. It doesn’t matter that the judges didn’t think that vase 
deserved a ribbon. The photographer’s appreciation was reward enough 
for me. 


SCHEDULE OF 1992 SHOWS 


BOB SPOTTS, Awards Chairman 


March 7 - 8 Clinton, Mississippi 

Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at the B.C. Rogers Student Center, 
Mississippi College. Information: Dr. Ted Snazelle, 418 McDonald Drive, 
Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 13 - 14 Dallas, Texas 

Southwest Regional. Texas Daffodil Society at the D-Art Visual Center, 
2917 Swiss Avenue. Information: Mrs. R.H. Rodgers, Jr,. 3612 
Rosedale Avenue, Dallas, TX 75202. 

March 14-15 LaCanada, California 

Southern California Daffodil Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1418 
Descanso Drive. Information: Mrs. Nancy Cameron, 410 S. Paseo 
Estrella, Anaheim Hills, CA 92807. 
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March 14 - 15 Fortuna, California 

Fortuna Garden Club at the Monday Club, 610 Main Street, 
Information: Mrs. Christine Kemp, P.O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 
March 21-22 Walnut Creek, California 

Pacific Regional. Northern California Daffodil Society at the Heather 
Farm Garden Center, 1540 Marchbanks Drive. Information: Mr. Kirby 
Fong, 790 Carmel Avenue, Livermore, CA 94550. 

March 21 - 22 Conway, Arkansas 

Arkansas Daffodil Society at Hendrix College, Hulen Hall. Information: 
Mrs. W.B. Mayes, Jr., 7 Deerwood Drive, Conway, AR 72032. 
March 28 - Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Southeast Regional. North Carolina Daffodil Society at the North 
Carolina Botanical Garden, Totten Center. Information: Mrs. Aileen 
Goodwin Randall, 103 West Poplar, Carrboro, NC 27510. 

March 28 - 29 Hernando, Mississippi 

State Show. Garden study Club of Hernando at the National Guard 
Armory, McCracken Road. Information: Ms. Sandra Childers, 3476 
Johnson Road, Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 28 - 29 Albany, Oregon 

State Show. Oregon Daffodil Society at the Linn County Fairgrounds, 
3051 S.E. Oakway Avenue. Information: Mrs. Laverne Hawkims, 
30737 Green Valley Road, Shedd, OR 97377. 

March 28 - 29 Wichita, Kansas 

Wichita Daffodil Society at the Botanica, the Wichita Gardens, 701 
Amidon. Information: Mr. Ray Morrisette, 1840 N. Ridge Drive, Wichita. 
KS 67206. 

March 28 - 29 Atlanta, Georgia 

Georgia Daffodil Society at the Atlanta Botanical Garden, Piedmont 
Park at the Prado. Information: Ms. Suzanne Doughtie, 3687 
Habersham Lane, Duluth, GA 30136. 

March 28 - 29 Knoxville, Tennessee 

East Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Auditorium of Plant Sciences 
Building, College of Agriculture Campus, University of Tennessee. 
Information: Ms. Nancy Robinson, 103 Sheffield Drive, Maryville, 
TN 37801. 

April 1 Onley, Virginia 

Town and Country Garden Group at the Carrie Watson Memorial Club 
House. Information: Mrs. David W. Corson, P.O. Box D, Locustville, 
VA 23404. 

April 1 Upperville, Virginia 

Upperville Garden Club at the Trinity Parish House. Information: Mrs 
William Tayloe, Route 1, Box 205, Middleburg, VA 22117. 
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April 4 Scottsburg, Indiana 

Scottsburg, Indiana, and Kentucky State Show. Daffodil Growers South 
and Kentucky Daffodil Society at Leota Barn, R.R.3. Information: Mrs, 
Verne Trueblood, R.R.3, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 4 * 5 Gloucester, Virginia 

Garden Club of Gloucester at the Page Middle School, Route 17. 
Information: Mrs. William E, AHaun, III, Route 3, Box 909A, Gloucester, 
VA 23061. 

April 4-5 Princess Anne, Maryland 

Somerset County Garden Club at the Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne, 
Information: Mrs. Thomas Larsen, 26374 Mt. Vernon Road, Princess 
Anne, MD 21853. 

April 4 - 5 Nashville, Tennessee 

Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Botanic Hall, Cheekwood 
Botanical Gardens, Forrest Park Drive. Information: Miss Mary Del 
Frank, 2044 Graybar Lane, Nashville, TN 37215. 

April 9-10 Harrisonburg, Virginia 

The Garden Club of Virginia and the Spotswood Garden Club at the 
Harrisonburg Memmonite Church, 1552 South High Street. 
Information: Mrs. Dan Witmer, 285 Birdie Circle, Harrisonburg, 
VA 22801. 

April 10-11 Edgewater, Maryland 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland at the London Town Publik 
House and Gardens, 839 Londontown Road. Information: Mrs. Marie 
Coulter, 34 Prestonfield Lane, Severna Park, MD 21146. 

April 11-12 Richmond, Virginia 

The Lewis Ginter Botanical Garden at a location to be announced. 
Information: Mrs. John P. Robinson, 1600 Westboork Avenue, Apt. 
210, Richmond, VA 23227. 

April 11-12 Dayton, Ohio 

Midwest Regional. Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Wegerzyn 
Hoticultural Center, 1301 E, Seibenthaler Avenue. Information: Mrs. 
Richard Omlor, 237 Hadley Avenue, Oakwood, OH 45419. 

April 15 Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Indiana Daffodil Society at Holiday House, Holiday Park. Information: 
Mrs. Helen Link, P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn, IN 46111. 

April 18-19 Glencoe, Illinois 

Midwest Daffodil Society at the Botanic Garden of the Chicago 
Horticultural Society, Lake Cook Road. Information: Mrs. Steven Carr, 
12523 South Fairview Avenue, Blue Island, IL 60406. 

April 18-19 Washington, D.C. 

Washington Daffodil Society at the U.S. National Arboretum 
Administration Building, 24th and R. Streets, NE. Information: Ms. Delia 
Bankhead, P.O. Box 4, Hillsboro, VA 22132. 
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April 18-19 Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 

Delaware Daffodil Society at Longwood Gardens. Information: Mrs. 
Marvin Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, DE 19803. 

April 21-22 Morristown, New Jersey 

New Jersey Daffodil Society at the Frelinghuysen Arboretum, Joseph 
Haggerty Education Building. Information: Mrs. Kenneth G. Appel, 
19 Roosevelt Road, Maplewood, NJ 07040. 

April 22 - 23 Baltimore, Maryland 

Maryland Daffodil Society at the Church of the Redeemer, 5603 North 
Charles Street. Information: Mrs. Emory E. Tamplin, Jr., 5841 Castle 
Haven Road, Cambridge, MD 21613. 

April 23 - 25 Columbus, Ohio 

National Show. The Central Ohio Daffodil Society at the Hyatt on 
Capitol Square. Information: Mrs. Nancy Gill, 2475 West Lane Avenue, 
Columbus, OH 43221. 

April 26 • 27 Nantucket, Massachusetts 

Nantucket Daffodil Society at the “Meeting House,” Harbor House, 
North Beach Street. Information: Ms. Mary Malavese, P.O. Box 1183, 
Nantucket, MA 02554. 

April 29 Greenwich, Connecticut 

Greenwich Daffodil Society at the Christ Church Parish Hall, 254 E. 
Putnam Avenue. Information: Mrs. Joseph V. Quarles, 299 Round 
Hill Road, Greenwich, CT 06831, 

April 29 - 30 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

Chambersburg Garden Club at First Lutheran Church, 43 West 
Washington Street. Information: Mrs. Owen W. Hartman, 105 
Farmington Road, Chambersburg, PA 17201. 

May 1-2 Dublin, New Hampshire 

New England Regional. Northern New England Daffodil Society at the 
Dublin Townhall. Information: Dr. Julie Crocker, P.O. Box 305, Dublin, 
NH 03444. 

May 2-3 Mansfield, Ohio 

Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit Hall, Kingwood Center, 900 
Park Avenue West. Information: Mr. Charles Applegate, 3699 Pleasant 
Hill Road, Perryville, OH 44864. 

May 2 - 3 Rockford, Illinois 

Northern Illinois Daffodil Society at the Sinnissippi Gardens, Sea Scout 
Building, 1700 North 2nd Street. Information: Ms. Nancy Pilipuf, 11090 
Woodstock Road, Garden Prairie, IL 61038. 

May 9-10 Twin Cities, Minnesota 

State Show. Daffodil Society of Minnesota and Iris Society of Minnesota, 
location to be announced. Information: Mr. Julius Wadekamper, Rt, 
5, 15974 Canby Avenue, Faribault, MN 55021. 
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THOUGHTS ON WHITE LONG CUPS 


As winter me its to spring , 

The suspense of the new settson un/olds. 

Daffodil buds burst to touch the morning's light 
Each bud blooms in sequence with miraculous order , 

Following an inherent rhythm attuned to perpetuate life. 

Though no single daffodil has captured universal favor, I am drawn 
by near obsession to the white long-cupped daffodils. Neither a trumpet 
nor a short-cup but a delicate balance distinguishes the white long-cupped 
daffodils. The intensity of whiteness, the texture, and the form of corona 
and perianth are limited only by the hybridizer’s imagination. 

Such visions of perfection as Wilson’s Stainless, Board’s Misty Glen, 
Blanchard’s Ashmore, Lea’s Inverpolly, Evans’ Shadow, Pannill’s River 
Queen, and Mitsch’s Gull manifest timeless beauty, and all have worn 
blue ribbons and earned special ADS awards. White daffodils have 
finicky growth requirements that can be met in most climates by providing 
friable soil with good overall bed drainage as well as a pocket of sand 
beneath each bulb. With the exception of Shadow and River Queen 
cultivars mentioned are moderately priced. 

Spring breezes gently flutter daffodil perianths 

Like the whispering wings of a moth in flight. 

The synchronized rhythm of day mingles with night 
Their silhouettes , portraits of loveliness and solitude. 

Each bloom 50 simple, the essence of a season anew. 

-Kathleen McAllister 
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William A. Bender 
Culbertson Greene Farm 
533 South Seventh Street 
CJiambcnbur#, PA 17201 


Dear Friends, 

A limited stock of the following registered Narcissus cultiuars 
will be auailable for dispersal , September 1992: 

ABSEGAMI (Bender) 1990 2 Y-YYR LM 48 cm, 
(Sunapee x Zanzibar) 81/57, (few). Each $25.00. 

COLDBROOK (Bender) 1985 2 Y-W LM 57 cm. (Binkie 
x Aircastle) 70/2. Useful in collections. Each $5.00. 

CONESTOGA (Bender) 1985 2 W-GYO-V M 53 cm. 
(Orion x Anacapri) 67/1. Mitsch Trophy winner in Boston, 
1979. 3 for $16, each $8.00. 

PARNELL’S KNOB (Bender) 1990 1 Y-Y E 40 cm, (Arctic 
Gold x Chemawa) 69/1. Each $8.00. 

POPS LEGACY (Bender) 1985 1 W-Y EM 54 cm. (The 
best surviving cultivar from Phillips Open Pollinated Seed 
to date) POPS 75/57; Mitsch Trophy winner at King of 
Prussia, 1985. Each $15.00. 

SHIKELLAMY (Bender) 1990 2 Y-R M 64 cm. POPS 
80/59. (few). Each $10.00. 

TUSCARORA (Bender) 1990 1 Y-Y E 65 cm. [Slieveboy 
x (Kingsport x Shah(?))j x Gold Convention 88/225. Blue 
ribbon in a class of eight at Callaway Gardens, 1990. On¬ 
ly 6 to go at $50.00. 

The following acclimatized ‘‘down-under” cultiuars are 
auailable in limited quantities: 

Declare 2 W-P t Demand 2 Y-Y, Fruition 2 W-W, Heather Joy 

1 Y-Y, Hiromi 2 Y-R, Kazuko 3 W-R, Lordship 1 Y-Y, Modulux 

2 W-Y. Trena 6 W-Y, Tubal 1 Y-Y, Vision 2 W-P. 

EACH $5.00. 


Orders less than $20.00, please add $3.00 P & S charge 
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THE WISTER AWARD 


The time has come for meaningful input about daffodils from all 
members of our society. The members who “only enjoy” growing are 
the ones whose input is especially desired. Please, if you grow daffodils 
and want to help others get started answer this call. 

The Wister Award was established as a way to call attention to daffodils 
that do well in the garden — emphasis on garden and not show bench. 
If the flower does well at a show, so much the better, but we need 
to recognize those which can grow and bloom, and grow and bloom, 
and do it year after year, after year. 

The criteria for the Wister Award are: 

1. The flower should be a strong grower and floriferous. 

2. Blooms should be long lasting with clear color. 

3. The cultivar should be disease resistant, generally sturdy, and 
tolerate frost. 

4. The flower should bloom above the foliage for better visability. 

5. The cultivar should be readily available. 

Don’t understand? Need an example? The award has been given 
to Strato-sphere, Festivity, and Accent. How about a yard full of these 
for a happy spring! 



NARCISSUS by Michael Jefferson Brown 
An excellent manual for the new daffodil grower. British. 

$ 34 95 to 48 slates 


ALAN BLOOM'S HARDY PERENNIALS 

Details on the 170 wonderful new varieties of Alpines and hardy perennials 
Bloom has introduced. British. 

postpaid to 48 states 



THE SMALLER BULBS by Brian Mathew 
Excellent encyclopedic coverage of hardy bulbs - descriptions habitat, use etc, 
British. 


Special -$59 95 


to 48 states Pub @ $65 


WE CATER TO CLUBS St GROUPS 

Save on America's largest selection of garden books 

• Tell us your needs and interests 
* We il create special programs just for your members 



Gardeners Bookshelf ME3, ro Box 16416, Hooksett, m 03iQ6-64i6 
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As you wander into your garden to marvel at the spring blooms watch 
for a good candidate for the Wister Award. In fact, find 10 candidates. 
Send their names, with your name and address, to: Julius Wadekamper, 
Rt. 5, 15974 Canby Ave., Fariboult, MN 55021, by July 1. He will 
tabulate your suggestions. Everyone who loves daffodils needs to help 
with this, especially those who “only love their daffs,” That's all of us, 
isn’t it? 


HERE AND THERE 

Mention of the first meeting of the Montana chapter of ADS in the 
September Journal brought a letter from Lavern Rrusven of Bozeman 
who, with several gift memberships, has increased the size of the 
Montana chapter by 150%! Wouldn’t it be great if every state increased 
by that amount? Jane Meyer’s efforts in Kansas City increased the Kansas 
membership by 118%. 

A recent note from Bill Schrader, along with a check for renewal 
of dues, remarked that it was “a long time since I sent $3.00 to Mrs. 
Grover F. Roennfeldt . . . about 1963 or ’64 as a result of an item 
in Grant Mitsch’s catalog. I still have the catalog and most of them since, 
but most of all I have a lot of wonderful memories and friends. ” Agreed 
Bill, and that’s why membership in ADS is quite a deal. 

Sadly, we report the death of several long-time members, Mrs. B.B. 
Boozman (Catherine), of Fort Smith, Arkansas, died in September. 
She had been a member of ADS since 1956 and was an accredited 
judge. 

Mr. Wellington Wells, Jr., of Marlborough, New Hampshire, died 
in October, A member since 1976, Bill was an accredited judge and 
a genial host to daffodil judges visiting New England shows. 

Two life members, Mrs. S.H. Keaton, of Muskogee, Oklahoma, and 
Mrs. Eliamay Hollis, of Beltsville, Maryland, died recently. Mrs. Keaton 
had been a member since 1960, while Mrs. Hollis joined the ADS in 
1967. 

Our sympathy to their families. 
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THE HISTORY & EVOLUTION OF THE DAFFODIL 


HELEN K. Link, BrooJrfyn, Jndiana 

As far back in history as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a few 
works were published about the daffodil, but it was not until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century that knowledge and ideas coalesced into 
real interest. 

Records began to be published as early as 1548 by Turner and 1570 
by Lobel. About this time daffodils were introduced into English gardens. 
Turner in 1548 published a treatise called A Few Narcissus of Diverse 
Sortes which describes all the known sorts of the period — numbering 
twenty-four. After about 100 years, 1629, John Parkinson named fewer 
than 100 species and varieties. 

Parkinson wrote two large folios, namely, Paradisi in sole Paradisus 
Terestris (1629), which is a book on gardening and Theatrum Botanicum 
(Theatre of Plants 1640). The former contains 612 pages and 41 of 
the pages are devoted to the daffodil. 

It is interesting to note that John Parkinson (born 1567), an 
apothecary by profession, served in that capacity to King James the 
First. Parkinson was a great lover and cultivator of daffodils and is 
credited as the raiser of the first seedling of which there is any authentic 
record. He says of his origination, Pseudo-narcissus aureus hispanicus 
flore pleno , or the great double yellow Spanish bastard Daffodil, or 
Parkinson’s Daffodil, “I think none ever had this kind before my selfe, 
nor did I my selfe ever see it before the year 1618, for it is of my own 
raising and flowering first in my garden”. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Dean Herbert set about 
classifying the species with the view of crossing them. The first authentic 
hybrids not of spontaneous origin were: 

1. Narcissus Diomedes (JV. minimus x N. Tazetta - Polyanthus 
Narcissus), twin flowered form later called N. Tridymus. 

2. Narcissus Pallidus, narcissus minor seedling pollinated by N. 
moschatus. The result was similar to the English Pseudo-narcissus but 
paler. 

3. Narcissus Spofforthiae, Narcissus incomparabilis x N . poeficus 
stellaris. Perianth segments were incurved, overlapping, very pale yellow 
and cup rimmed with orange red. 

4. Narcissus Spofforthiae. Var. Spurious. Very poor form from the 
same seed pod as 3. 

5. N. Incomparabilis Aurantius. Raised from seeds of Narcissus 
pseudo-narcissus crossed with Narcissus poeticus stellaris, produced a 
showy flower with white perianth and an orange rimmed cup. 
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6, N. Sub-Coneo/or. A seedling from Narcissus minimus, crossed with 
N. poeticus steilaris. Similar to 4, but with better perianth. 

The above crosses made by Dean Herbert opened up the vast 
possibilities for the hybridizing work that is being done today. Due to 
his work in hybridizing, Engleheart, Williams, Wilson, Backhouse, Brodie 
of Brodie and others carried on work which will be explored later. 
References: The Daffodil Year Book , 1913, Royal Horticultural Society. 
Daffodil Growing for Pleasure and Profit , Albert F. Calvert, F.C.S., 
1920. 


WHERE CAN I GET . .? 

Gallipoli, 2 Y-O. The Gallipoli Society of Great Britain (Patron: HRH 
The Duke of Edinburgh) wishes to obtain bulbs of Gallipoli. The Brodie 
of Brodie introduced the cultivar at the end of the First World War. 
The flower is no longer at the Brodie Castle collection, and seems to 
be unavailable in the British Isles. When a similar request was made 
in 1966 the cultivar was found in the States. Let’s hope that we can 
be of service again. Please send information on Gallipoli to David 
Saunders, Editor, Woosung, Pointfields, Hakin, Milford Haven SA73 
3 EB, UK 


OF DAFFODILS AND . . . 

Persephone 

Tracking down genus N. in the bookshelves . Even though some of 
us can never have the chance to track down daffodils in their natural 
habitat, I have always found it interesting (and of some comfort) that 
I can, at least, search them out in books — both fact and fiction. Among 
other things, it gives me a sense of continuity. So I treasure every 
reference I can find. 

In the writings of Thomas Jefferson we can’t find a lot of exact 
information on the daffodils he grew — but certainly there are enough 
bits and pieces of information to make us realize how much they meant 
to him. 
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In 1796, he wrote Thomas Mann Randolph (a friend and family 
connection) February 29 — “Spring is now opening upon us, the birds 
issuing from their state of torpor, narcissus putting up,” 

Over the years we find short items related to the various daffodils 
grown by him at Shad well, Monticello and Poplar Forest. There is no 
exact record of the ones he grew, but since he refers to daffodils, jonquils 
and narcissus, it is probable that he grew at least one type of yellow 
trumpet daffodil (perhaps the little one we call Early Virginia); since 
he frequently mentions the jonquils I would guess he meant the little 
species N. jonquilia (which was called simplex) and the narcissus must 
have been the sweet scented poeticus — single and/or double, or one 
of the tazetta series. Or it might even have been N. bifloris. 

His first reference to daffodils was in 1766, while he was still living 
at Shadwell. His first note mentioned that on April 6, “the narcissus 
and Puckoon were open.” (Puckoon or puckoon was the name given 
to bloodroot by the Indians.) He also noted that by April 30, “narissus 
gone.” 

This spring must have been very poignant for Jefferson, it being the 
first since the death of his favorite sister, Jane, with whom he had always 
roamed the fields and hills of Shadwell, observing and gathering spring 
flowers. 

The earliest blooming date he recorded for daffodils was March 23rd, 
in 1767. Between then and his final reference, blooming dates varied 
widely. 

His final reference was in a letter to his daughter, Martha, November 
10, 1816, in which he asked her to send bulbs of daffodils, jonquils 
and narcissus “wrapped and sowed up tight in two balls, one to come 
in each end of a wallet, with nothing else in it to bruise them . . . they 
should then come safe by mule back.” It is not too far fetched to think 
the bulbs arrived safely and that, in fact, many of the daffodils now 
growing at Monticello are descendants of these very bulbs. 

By contrast to the sparse Jefferson notes, we find many references 
to daffodils in the books by Gertrude Jekyll and she writes of them in 
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such an expressive way we can almost feel that we are there, looking 
over her shoulder. 

Along a nut-walk, or a small copse of cob-nuts (hazels) she described 
the nut catkins “an inch long — leaves just beginning to uncurl . . and 
throughout, large spreading patches of the palest yellow Daffodils, the 
lovely double N. cernuus.” Then, she continues, “The whole thing 
remains in my mind, like a picture — the shady grove of old nut trees 
in tenderest early leaf, the pale, lovely Daffodils.” 

I can easily imagine how lovely this was, for I had a small sample 
of the same combination, a few clumps of the double N. cernuus, nestled 
around the base of a small group of hazels. (There is a good group 
of this charming daffodil in Burbidge.) 

Usually these groves of cob-nuts are trained to have three or four 
trunks that spread outward in graceful ways. This is very effective and 
I found it also a good idea to train the Chinese chestnuts along our 
country lane — with clusters of old daffodils planted around them, mostly 
the white or pale ones, such as White Lady. 

And, like Miss Jekyll, I also like to arrange branches of hazel catkins 
with pale daffodils, and some leaves of the early wild arum, A. italicum. 
(These arrow-shaped leaves, dark green with splotches of white, are 
very fresh and pretty in the late winter and early spring, and they look 
well with all white daffodils.) 

Most of the time Miss Jekyll reported what was in her own garden, 
but on one occasion she had the delight of seeing Iris sfylosa for the 
first time in its native home,” the hilly wastes close by Algiers — a very 
little paradise of lovely little flowers." Among the latter were the charming 
Bee-orchis and the “fairy-like N. serotinus.” 

Back in her own garden she describes a copse of silver birch and 
holly with “the blue spears of foliage and buds of later Daffodils, soon 
to burst into bloom.” But, already out were “the Pyrenean Daffodils 
(the very early poeticus praecox) gleaming through the low-toned copse 
like lamps of pale yellow.” 

Where the rough path entered the birch copse there were “twinkling 
throngs of the Dwarf Daffodil, N. nanus, looking quite at its best on 
a carpet of green moss, fine early grass and tawny leaves.” She even 
described the way “a light wind gives the whole picture a graceful, 
dancing movement.” 

A few weeks later she noted “the glory of the copse consists in great 
stretches of Daffodils — NN. princeps and Horsfieldii weaving rivers 
of bloom in many lights and shadows from cloud and sunshine.” 

Horsfieldii — introduced in 1845 — was raised by John Horsfield, 
a Scottish shoemaker. Not very tall and by no means excellent form, 
it has largish flowers, a rich yellow trumpet and broad white perianth. 
It was valued then because it was very early and free flowering. I grew 
it for its historical interest and associations. I also grew N. princeps (now 
classified as 1 W-Y) which has a pale sulphur yellow perianth and 
somewhat deeper yellow trumpet. Not considered good form, even 
then, but again, valued for earliness and free-flowering, and (very 
important) low price. 



Gertrude Jekyll not only described the daffodils in the garden, but 
described and photographed many daffodils used in house decoration. 
She frequently used daffodils with the wild arum leaves and the heavy 
clusters of blackish-green ivy berries. She liked to arrange stems of Scilly 
White with branches of some of the smaller leaved hollies. She used 
Berberis aquifolium with the largest daffodils such as Emperor, Empress 
and Sir Watkins. 

Another smallish daffodil she was very partial to was the Tenby 
Daffodil, N. obvaliaris. This is a very distinct, dwarf, early daffodil (a 
perfect Tweeny). The 6-lobed trumpet is rather expanded with very 
symetrical segments — set at an almost perfect right angle to the trumpet. 
This is a deep golden yellow, altogether charming and sturdy little plant, 
rather stiff and upright and it truly takes the winds of March! 

Others she mentioned, which I grew, include the Leedsii, Steela (now 
2 Y-Y) a Backhouse hybrid with medium size flower and a narrow lemon 
yellow crown, and Barrii Conspicuus, small sulphur yellow with rather 
star-like segments and a small cup of slightly deeper yellow with a thin, 
red rim. She grew a lot of Emperor and Empress and to my way of 
thinking these continue to be very striking and worth growing. She also 
grew N. odorus which she called campernelle (a name of lot of people 
still use). To this I would add a personal note that may be of some 
interest — as with all old daffodils and species I obtained bulbs from 
as many different sources as possible and from one source the flowers 
always had a cup with four lobes and perianth of four segments. The 
interesting thing is that thirty years later I ordered N. odorus from the 
same source, and bless me if they didn’t turn out to be exactly like the 
original ones — four lobes, four segments! 

She was very partial to N. poeticus, both single and double, and 
these she liked to arrange with sprays of the Sweetbrier or Eglantine 
rose — “at this stage with the sweetest, tenderest leaf — a charming 
association for scent and sight.” Finally she lists “true jonquil,” the tazettas 
as a group, and “the latest of the yellows N. gracilis. (With me this blooms 
at the same time as N. x tenuior , which is similar but smaller.) 

As I said before, all of these notes fascinate me and each time I cut 
a stem that others must have writing about, sniffing the same fragrance, 
it gives me the feeling of being a link in a long chain. 

I get the same pleasure from reading the books and letters from 
Elizabeth Lawrence — we shared a love of so many of the same flowers, 
not just the species and miniatures but many of the heirloom hybrids. 

By contrast, when I read some present day descriptions of daffodils 
it causes a serious case of MEGO (my eyes glaze over!) For starters, 
when someone goes into a swoon over split coronas my heart simply 
does not with rapture thrill. To my way of thinking these monstrosities 
look like some of these wild hair-do’s that look as if the wearer had 
slept in her hair, then got up and combed it with an egg beater. 

But then, as I’ve said before, it’s all de gustibus as the old lady said 
when she kissed the cow! 
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NANCY HORNE HOWARD 

The American Daffodil Society and particularly the Mid-Atlantic Region 
and Maryland Daffodil Society lost a staunch supporter and good friend 
when Nancy Howard died on September 11, 1991. 

Nancy was an ADS Accredited Judge, a former President of the 
Maryland Daffodil Society and also served as Public Relations Chairman 
of the ADS. Nancy’s greatest pleasure in daffodils was in helping others 
grow and show. She was always willing to share her expertise with others, 

Nancy was a graduate of Smith College; an analyst on the Romanian 
Desk of the C.I.A. from 1961 to 1964. Since 1975 she had been 
Assistant Librarian at St. Timothy’s School in Maryland. At the time of 
her death she was the Recording Secretary of the Garden Club of 
America and had recently received the Creative Leadership Award from 
the Garden Club of America. 

Nancy was knowledgeable and never too busy to share with others 
her knowledge and enthusiasm, enriched with a sense of humor. We 
are all finding a great gap in our lives without her. She was a friend 
who will be very difficult to replace. 

Our sincere sympathy to her family. 
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WHAT’S BEHIND A NAME 


W.A. BENDER, M.D., C/iambersburg, Permsy/uanra 

How do you pick a name for that new cultivar to be registered? When 
1 was about to register Orion x Anacapri, 67/1,1 thought “Mag Wheels” 
was appropriate because all the high school kids were putting Mag 
Wheels on their cars. Richard Ezell said “Naaah, that’s no good.” Also, 
at that time I was reading about Conrad Weiser and his dealing with 
the Pennsylvania Indians. Conestoga was a name known across America 
for the broad-tired wagons that moved the settlers west, but actually 
the wagon was named for that peaceful tribe of the Susquehannoc 
Indians. 

Pops Legacy is the best surviving selection from Phillips Open 
Polinated _Seed. Actually I think it came from hand-crossed seed which 
Phil Phillips sent me for which he had made no record of the cross; 
so I still labeled the seeds Pops. I lost the best one of the 1975 seed 
after I had three flowers of the best 2 Y-P I have ever seen — it was 
lost to basal rot (fusarium). 

Coldbrook was named for the farm across the Lincoln Highway from 
General Robert E. Lee’s encampment where he made the decision to 
go to Gettysburg. It is Binkie x Aircastle, a 2 Y-W, which just misses 
3 Y-W and would always lose to Daydream, but when Jack Goldsmith 
visited in 1976 he admired it and said, “I’d save that one to use in 
collections.” 

Absegami, 2 Y-YYR, is Sunapee x Zanzibar. Sunapee is one of 
Evans’ cultivars which was named for an Oregon Indian tribe. I crossed 
it with Zanzibar to intensify the yellow. The flower opens clean and 
clear with a tailored 2 mm. rim on the cup that does not bum. Absegami 
is the name of a New Jersey tribe of Indians, the name borrowed by 
the high school which my grandchildren attend. The football team won 
one game this year, but their marching band came in second in their 
division at the Scranton, Pennsylvania, competition against bands from 
13 states. 

Parnell’s Knob, 1 Y-Y, is the southernmost peak on Kittochtinny 
Mountain which had guided Tuscarora Indians on the Tuscarora Trail 
and runaway slaves during the Civil War. 

Shikellamy, 2 Y-R, is an improved Hiromi (Phillips). It stands 10 
cm. taller than its parent and is named for the Mohawk sachem whose 
friendship with Conrad Weiser influenced early Pennsylvania history. 
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When our local daffodil group formally organized to furnish moral 
support for the Chambersburg Show they looked at me and asked for 
a good daffodil name. 1 suggested Tuscarora. Tuscarora is a 1 Y-Y 
[Slieveboy x (Kingscourt x Shah (?))] x Gold Convention. The daffodil 
is named for the Tuscarora Trail which extends from the Carolinas to 
north central Pennsylvania where it joins other trails to the Iroquois in 
New York. Our membership in the TDS covers five or six states like 
the sixth tribe of the Iroquois. The second pollen parent, Shah is 
questionable. Shah is a tetraploid jonquil with a jjNN chromosome 
pattern which became potent once in a lifetime otherwise the seedling 
wa Kingscourt O.P. It was a ‘dog’ which I kept and labeled ‘Snouter’ 
because it had a trumpet 1.2 cm. longer than the perianth segments. 
The original ‘Snouter’ was discarded when I hauled a pick-up load of 
bulbs to the landfill during my nematode clean-up, but the ‘Snouter 
IF [Slieveboy x (Kingcourt x Shah(?))] had an even longer trumpet 
that was just the ticket to persuade Gold Convention to come back 
to Division 1. 

There is an abundance of small Indian Tribes in different regions of 
the USA. Often a school district will use the name of the most popular 
tribe in their area or a great Indian chief or squaw who made an historic 
contribution. Many such names are just waiting to be used. 
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N. assoanus at Sierra San Juan de la Pena, 15G0M. (Andersen photo) 


1992 COLUMBUS CONVENTION 


Kathryn S. Andersen, wnmington, Delaware 

In spite of dire reports of ravaging weather, the daffodils which greeted 
us in Columbus, Ohio, April 21 to 25, were breathtaking and in great 
abundance. Almost all of the major ADS awards which are only offered 
at a National Show were presented, with a healthy proportion going 
to the local exhibitors (who in advance of the show were reported to 
be devastated). One notable exception was the Lavender Ribbon which 
Delia Bankhead (Hillsboro, VA) won in a field of fourteen entries. Brian 
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Duncan (Northern Ireland) and Mary Lou Gripshover (Milford, OH) 
captured the Challenge Trophies with choice blooms which Convention 
visitors admired and longed to grow in their own gardens. 

Much daffodil information was available at the two topical breakfast 
meetings. At the hybridizers’ breakfast, several experienced growers 
stressed the importance of starting with smooth flowers and trying to 
breed in good characteristics not starting with rough ones and trying 
to breed out undesirable characteristics. Three gems gleaned from the 
judges refresher breakfast are: 

1. Don’t eliminate a double just because it has a little bit of 
green on the reverse. 

2. Honorable Mention Ribbons are definitely not 4th place! 
They should only be given if a 1st, 2nd and 3rd have been 
awarded. 

3. Do not consider subdividing a class unless there will be 
worthy blooms in both sections. 

The Convention featured three dinner meetings. At the first one on 
Thursday evening. Show Awards were presented and the annual auction 
was held. With Steve Vinisky (Sherwood, OR) as auctioneer, the bidding 
was lively and sometimes heated. Peggy White, a white long cup, 
hybridized by Bill Pannill and named for the President of the Georgia 
Federation of Garden Clubs attracted much interest. Spud Brogden, 
Graham Phillips and Peter Ramsey provided bulbs from New Zealand 
which the lucky bidders took home to be planted immediately. 

The ADS Silver and Gold Medals were presented at the Annual 
Meeting Friday night. Loyce Mackenzie (Madison, MS) received the 
ADS Silver Medal for service to the Society as evidenced by her 13 
year stint as Show Reporter and other responsible duties such as 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee. Kate Reade (Broughshane, 
Northern Ireland) was honored with the Gold Medal for her contribution 
to the Genus. Her many fine introductions from Carncaim Daffodils 
which we all know and love (especially Foundling) have done much 
to advance the daffodil. Following the Annual Meeting, Don Barnes, 
Secretary of the Daffodil Society (England) spoke on “The Pleasures 
of Daffodils”. He entertained and amused us with his dry sense of humor 
and related tales of growing and showing daffodils. The perfect after- 
dinner speaker, he is England’s answer to Bill Pannill. 

If Don Barnes is England’s answer to Bill Pannill, Peter Ramsey is 
New Zealand’s answer. At dinner on Saturday night, Peter had us rolling 
off our chairs with his stories of his cat that crept under the fumigating 
cover and other amusing adventures with daffodils over the years. He 
told us that he would not have carried out his hybridizing program as 
he did if he were to start anew. He would use only smooth flowers 
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with good characteristics. Peter had some grand slides of New Zealand 
bulbs that whetted our appetites for the upcoming World Convention 
there in September, 1996. 

Naomi Liggett, Convention Chairman and graphics perfectionist, 
produced all printed materials for the Convention on her computer. 
The schedule was neon pink, an Ameriflora map wild purple, and the 
schedule of daily events brilliant turquoise. Until we climbed out of the 
bus at the entrance to Ameriflora, I had no idea what influenced her 
to select such a shocking array of colors. These were the Ameriflora 
colors, cold fire colors that make one sit up and take notice. Even the 
pavement at the entrance was neon pink. The other colors were all 
nearby and could be seen in different places throughout the 88 acres 
of Franklin Park where the event took place. 

During our time in Columbus, the temperature seemed to drop about 
10° per day. By Friday when we reached Ameriflora, the chill had really 
set in along with intermittent drizzles. We boarded a tram for the Grand 
International Indoor Horticultural Exhibition and Competition so that 
we could view it at leisure before crowds gathered. A series of gardens 
created by various International Groups, Nursery Groups and Seed 
Companies had been judged for overall, artistic and technical 
presentation as well as for 327 different awards. Sometimes six or so 
ribbons hung on an exhibit. The big overall winner, staged by Optimara 
U.S.A. (Nashville, TN), was an exhibit of African Violets set out as 
an undulating American flag to celebrate the 100th Anniversary of the 
discovery of the African Violet. Pots of flat flowers can be extremely 
difficult to manipulate, but this group used much imagination in creating 
a spectacular design all in Ameriflora colors. 

During our stay at Ameriflora, everyone visited and greatly admired 
the Central Ohio Daffodil Society’s grand exhibit of daffodils. The large 
rectangular bed was ablaze with flowers all at peak bloom. Bulbs had 
been supplied by several individual and commercial growers with the 
great majority a gift from Wim Lemmers (Holland). (All were dug in 
mid-May by a handful of CODs members and donated to the Columbus 
Zoo.) Visits to the conservatory, Disney World topiaries, victory garden 
and numerous other exhibits made for a very pleasant day. 

Saturday morning, we boarded buses for Whetstone Park to be 
followed by Handy Hatfield’s garden. Much work had been done by 
CODs members in setting up the neat beds at Whetstone. Clear and 
attractive signage identified the blooms. We were all given maps to help 
orient ourselves. Severe winter freezes had damaged a number of 
cultivars. It was interesting to observe those which remained unscathed. 
Differences in cold weather tolerance were impressive. Some cultivars 
such as Golden Amber appeared almost dead under rotting foliage. 
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Others, such as Spindletop were unscathed. At Hatfield’s in Stoutsville, 
we observed the latest cultivars beautifully landscaped into Handy’s 
elegant gardens. The immaculate beds around the house displayed to 
best advantage collections of many different types of plants: exciting 
perennials including hostas, magnolias, hemerocallis, many different 
pulminaries and a fern-leafed peony, ornamental grasses, dwarf and 
weeping evergreens, and much more. This garden is a super spot, even 
in the rain. Across the street, we had an opportunity to view Sid 
DuBose’s new flowers which Handy is introducing. As is always true 
on these bus trips, there was not enough time to savor all of the beauty 
in Handy’s plantings. 

Those of us who attended the Columbus Convention will long 
remember this wonderful weekend, the perfect organization which we 
have come to expect of our Central Ohio Daffodil Society hosts, the 
beautiful flowers we know that we will see there and the wonderful 
sharing of daffodil experiences with other growers, Naomi, we thank 
you and your Committee for your super efforts. 


MAYBE I PRAYED TOO HARD 


PEGGY MACNEALE, Cincinnati, Ohio 

As February ’92 grew warmer with each passing day, I cringed every 
time a neighbor said: “Isn’t this weather wonderful !” “No!” I’d reply, 
“It’s way too hot!” The early crocus came and went, along with the 
aconites, and the daffodils were flying up out of the beds. There are 
some little old bicolors along my back fence that always come out early 

— buds were in evidence in January this year, and I was picking them 
on February 21. The weatherman kept promising rain and cooler, but 
the real drop in temperature never materialized, and the soil became 
so dry that we pulled the hoses out and started watering. It was the 
third of March and almost 80 degrees. 

Within a few days all the February Golds were full out, plus Ice Follies, 
Limelight, Moonmist, Titmouse, Ceylon, and others — even mid-season 
varieities had buds far too advanced. I figured they were a good three 
weeks early. At this rate the garden would be bloomed out before our 
show — certainly before the convention in Columbus. So, prayers were 
in order. “Oh Lord, can’t you cool it down?” The pleas were fervent 

— and answered with a vengeance! 

On March 11 the bottom dropped out of the thermometer, and now 
! am looking at the worst disaster my garden has ever had. Back Chat, 
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Glenfarclas, Golden Rapture, and almost all the Lochs are flat on the 
ground and the slugs are having a field day. Every bud over 3" tall 
is also laid low, with stems like white string and necks broken. This 
includes Rio Rouge, Daydream, Pop’s Legacy, Golden Amber, Dimity. 
Evidently the three nights in the teens caused the same damage over 
a wide area. The only flowers that I think may bloom safely are the 
Div. 3’s and some new plantings where buds are still down deep in 
the leaves — perhaps a quarter of my total possibility. 

The foliage of most all the daffs is burned white. What will next year’s 
bloom be like with so little greenery available for photosynthesis? 1 fear 
recovery of bulbs will be slow. We in the midwest are all grieving over 
this death of our dreams. 


THAT MARVELOUS MEETING IN *64 


JANE BIRCHFIELD, Abingdon, Virginia 

A recent letter started, “Dear Jane — thank you again for a lovely 
day. All of us enjoyed the delicious luncheon, the company of good 
friends, those fascinating exhibits, the darling place cards, the heavenly 
camellias — even the snow!” 

In my experience it is truly remarkable to get a letter like this — almost 
unheard of in this case, i.e. almost thirty years after the event! The 
amazing thing is that over and over again, through the years, I have 
received similar letters, about this same meeting. There was something 
magical about that day — not to be forgotten by anyone who was there. 

At the time I was president of the Washington Daffodil Society. 
Originally I wanted this spring meeting to be special and when we learned 
that Nell Richardson would be our honored guest — all the more reason 
to make the effort to put on a big bash. 

The members of the board agreed it would be nice to have the 
meeting at the old Laurel Brigade Inn, in Leesburg. A perfect setting, 
for the beautiful old house built of the native Catoctin greenstone is 
a gem of Colonial architecture, and historically it is fascinating for it was 
where the Marquis de Lafayette stayed when he made his first triumphal 
visit to the states, and, later, it was the official headquarters of the Laurel 
Brigade of the Confederate Army. 

From a practical standpoint it made sense too; the roads were good, 
at that time traffic was no problem, and there was ample parking just 
across the street. Add on the fact that the food served by this inn is 
famous — it just didn’t seem possible that anything could go wrong 
to keep this from being a memorable day. Well, everything did go right 
— except the weather! 
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The dining room had two charming glassed-in alcoves, overlooking 
the waited garden in back. One was to be filled with a “show” of fresh 
daffodils, the other would provide space for tables laden with glasses, 
silver, and cheerful bottles of various vintages. 

The first hitch came when it became apparent there would be no 
display of fresh daffodils. Just days before the meeting we had a flower 
count of one stem of N. asfuriensis and two N. cyclamineus. Some 
Show! This presented the problem of a daffodil meeting with no daffodils, 
save for the teeny-tiny plastic miniature daffodils 1 had tracked down 
to use on our place cards. 

How could we fill that alcove? After cogitating on the problem for 
a spell, I thought, “why not make a display of everything anyone had, 
with a daffodil design?” So, the S.O.S. went out, bring anything that 
used the daffodil theme as part of its design. As it turned out this proved 
to be a good idea and thus we were the first group to present the great- 
grand-daddy of our present Daffodil Boutiques. 

Next I asked Joan Holden to see if she could persuade Myrtle (her 
devoted Ma-in-Law) to give us a camellia bloom or two, so we could 
at least have a buttoniere for the guest of honor. 

Then I sent out a distress signal to our southernmost members, the 
Dardens and the Seneys; “Yall come and please, por favor bring 
daffodils, if possible.” 

From here on we just had to have faith that things would work out 
and somehow we would be saved from a total disaster. Then came 
the morning of the meeting and it looked as though we couldn’t even 
have a meeting — successful or otherwise. The snow was snowing all 
around and it didn’t look like stopping any time soon. 

I was the first one to arrive at the Inn (i.e. after the cook). To make 
the place look more cheerful I started a roaring log fire and lit lots of 
candles. By the time I had done this other members started rolling in, 
to begin to set up tables, bring forth the glasses and bottles and arrange 
the place cards. 

Then Joan arrived, bringing four huge trays of fresh, lovely camellias 

— enough for arrangements for each table and single posies for all of 
our special guests In addition to our pretty, young “helpers.” 

By this time, the place began to look mighty pretty and then the 
members started arriving, bringing a wonderful assortement of objects 
avec narcisse! What an array: pins, earrings, ties and clips; cards and 
note paper; stamps, procelaine, pottery — all sorts of little god-wotteries; 
ash trays and vases; needlepoint handbags, tote bags, posters, paintings 

— and even a perky parasol of clear plastic, covered with painted 
daffodils. 

By the time Kitty Bloomer rolled in, bringing Nell Richardson, the 
place looked very festive — even if we lacked fresh daffodils. 
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I had just decided that this was it — we couldn’t possibly expect the 
Dardens and Seneys to get there in this weather. Then I heard the front 
door of the Inn blow open, feet stamping snow, excited voices and 
laughter — and in came Betty and Richard Darden and Frank Seney 
carrying buckets and bottles of daffodils, and Irveen bearing the most 
handsome mass arrangement of fresh daffodils — made of (what else) 
Ice Follies! 

Thanks to everyone we had the best meeting anyone could 
remember. And, to top it all off, Jim took Nell Richardson up to see 
the nearby village of Waterford, Virginia — and then went for a short 
tour of the beautiful stone dairy bams in the area. 

Later Nell wrote that from cows to camellias it was the most delightful 
meeting she had ever attended. (Even those who weren’t particularly 
interested in the cows agreed.) 

It was so nice to have this letter "surface” for it brought so many 
happy memories of times past. And, to make it even nicer, I also found 
the negatives of the pictures Jim took that day. He made prints so I 
could send the Darden children pictures of Betty and Richard, and to 
a few other hardy souls who are still with us. 

And, there is a nice picture of three of our daffodil “greats” including 
Betty Darden showing the exhibit of Daffodil Stationery to Maxine Lawler 
and Nell Richardson. Bless them all. These, indeed were “the days, 
my friend.” 

Finally, even that weather contributed to the magic of that day. For 
we all agreed that being in that warm, friendly, lovely room — sparkling 
with candlelight and firelight — looking beyond the windows, to the 
whirling snowflakes outside, we all felt as though we were in the tiny 
world of one of those “snowstorm” paper weights! 


DAFFODILS AND DAYLILIES ... A GREAT TEAM 

JEANETTE LOWE, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 

Masses of cheerful blooms to welcome spring! Lovely, fragrant lily¬ 
like flowers starting in June and lasting into August! A dependable, 
carefree colorama, returning year after year in increasing quantity and 
beauty! Does this floral bonanza sound too good to be true? It can easily 
be yours when you plant that great team, Daffodils and Daylilies, this 
fall. They are not only beautiful but easy to grow floral companions 
both for new gardeners and old pros. 
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Choose Dependable Daffodil Varieties 

Take your pick from the many top-notch daffodil varieties on the 
market. A few of the best for initial beauty and reliable increase spring 
after spring include: 

Artie Gold and Kingscourt, giant trumpet yellows that shout “Spring 
is here.” 

Broughshane and Glacier, giant trumpet whites for a cool touch. 
Bravoure, a favorite bicolor with white petals in contrast to a yellow 
cup. 

Ice Follies, a weather-resistant, long-lasting charmer with large, 
flat, frilled, primrose yellow cups maturing to white. 

Accent and Coquille, showy Pink Daffodils. 

Peeping Tom and Tete-d-Tete, spritely cyclamineus daffodils, 
golden yellow treasures that bloom very early. 

Ceylon, a long cupped daffodil with yellow petals and a contrasting 
orange “sunproof” cup. 

Plus many more. 

Select Daylilies for Long-Season Bloom 

With spring flowers assured by your selection of daffodils, it’s time 
to turn to the other half of the team, daylilies, for summer bloom. You’ll 
want to choose early to late flowering varieties, as well as some of the 
repeat bloomers, to provide color in your garden from June into August: 
Stella D’Oro, a repeat bloomer all summer with golden flowers 
on two foot stems. 

Hearts Afire, deep red blooms with golden centers in early 
midseason, on compact 18 inch stems. 

Hyperion, a long time, tried and true favorite, with big, very 
fragrant, lemon yellow flowers in midseason on tall, 40 inch stems. 
Pink Charm, radiant pink flowers with orange throats in midseason. 
Height 36 inches. 

Pompian Rose, rose blooms with golden throats in midseason. 
Height 36 inches. 

Other varieties of daylilies will tempt you further, especially the 
extremely hardy, vigorous and showy Tetraploids including Mary Todd 
(deep gold) and Chicago Weathermaster (plum petals with a cream 
central stripe). 

How to Plant the Daffodil-Dayllly Team 

Daffodils and daylilies can be planted anytime this fall until the ground 
starts to freeze. It’s better, however, to get the daffodil bulbs into the 
ground in early fall, and it’s certainly more pleasant to put in the daylily 
roots while the weather is mellow. Both daffodils and daylilies thrive 
in average fertile, well-prepared and well-drained soil in sunny to slightly 
shady locations. 
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Complete cultural directions will accompany your purchases but in 
general daffodil bulbs are planted about six inches deep, and six to eight 
inches apart; daylillies, with root crowns (tops) about one inch deep 
and two feet apart 

For the best team effect, plant generous clumps or drifts of daffodil 
bulbs toward the rear of your flower beds or borders. Position the daylilies 
in graceful sweeps around the front and sides of the daffodil groups. 
If you have a large property, plant masses of daffodils along your 
driveway, or at lawn edges. Surround the daffodils with daylillies. You’ll 
enjoy the full spring bonanza of daffodil flowers before the daylilies grow 
very much. 

After the daffodils finish blooming, and their foliage looks rather 
unsightly during the necessary six weeks or more it must mature to 
nourish bulbs for next spring’s display, the daylily plants burst into action. 
Fountains of long tapering leaves quickly hide the declining daffodils. 
Soon the earliest blooming daylillies come into their full glory. Masses 
of magnificent lily-like flowers not only highlight your garden and yard, 
but also perfume the air, starting a summer-long colorama that continues 
the daffodil’s promise of many months of beautiful bloom. 

Lovely to see, easy to grow, foolproof, long-lasting and practically 
pest free . . . daffodils and daylilies are a great team you’ll appreciate 
more year after year. 


WHERE CAN I GET . . .? 

Daffodils originated prior to 1900, 

for historic restorations........Joseph G. Hamm 

Daffodils registered in 1938...4815 Fauna Lane 

Indianapolis, IN 46234 


Richardson cultivars named for 

outstanding steeplechasers........John Kibler 

and racehorses...Rt. 3, Box 168 

Warrenton, VA 22186 

Honey Beils, 5 Y-Y.Frank B. Galyon, M.D. 

1816 Tanager Lane 
Knoxville, TN 37919 

Has anyone found Gallipoli for the Gallipoli Society of Great Britain? 
(See page 183 in the March Journal.) 
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MEET YOUR NEW PRESIDENT 


Pauline Dickenson, chambenburg, Pennsylvania 

I find it difficult to write about our new president, Richard Ezell, 
because there is far too much to compress into one short article. 

Born on a goat farm in Arkansas, he worked his way through diverse 
occupations, and, after teaching English Literature in Temple University 
and Wilson College, he is now Director of the Conococheague Library 
System in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. In his “spare time' 1 he is also 
a professional story teller, and those who have heard his many dialects 
are fortunate indeed. He and his wife, Johanna, also a librarian and 
an actress, have a daughter, Alison, a student at the Pennsylvania State 
University. 

In the world of daffodils, Richard is an accredited judge and judging 
school instructor and has judged major shows in England, Ireland and 
the United States. He has won two Gold Quinn awards, served as 
Regional Vice-President for the North East Region, and as 1st Vice 
President in the A.D.S. He has also served as President of the Tuscarora 
Daffodil Group which he was instrumental in forming. 

As a hybridizer, he has several important goals: to advance the 
concept of poeticus hybrids by breeding different colors, such as yellow 
perianths and pink or white coronas; to improve the health of white 
daffodils in warm and humid climates; to develop split coronas of good 
form; and to introduce camellia-form doubles, 

Richard grew up in gardening, 
and daffodils are his favorite 
flower for their combination of 
beauty, grace, color and ease of 
growing. He feels that there’s 
nothing more fun in gardening 
than growing daffodils, and when 
people come to understand that, 
daffodils may become the most 
popular flower in the world. 

With the enthusiasm and 
optimism that Richard Ezell 
exudes, I know that the A.D.S. 
will grow and strengthen under 
his presidency. 


Richard Ezell 

with Pure Joy. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 

Nobody, but nobody, stages a belter Convention and National Show 
than the Central Ohio Daffodil Society and their midwestem colleagues. 
Many thanks to Naomi Liggett and to all those who helped bring about 
such a wonderful experience for the rest of us. 

At the Convention your Board of Directors adopted far-ranging 
proposals for fostering the growth of membership in the Society. When 
new Membership Committee Chairman, Delia Bankhead, asks for your 
help, please do all you can. The Board voted the Wister Award for 
an outstanding garden daffodil to the cultivar, Ice Follies. A bit of a 
surprise choice, its nomination produced the liveliest debate of the 
Convention. (It was good to hear such robust disagreement on the 
personalities of flowers, rather than on those of people, as has sometimes 
been the case.) 

Julius Wadekamper and his Display Gardens/Wister Award 
Committee are hoping to secure some national publicity for Ice Follies 
and previous Wister Award winners, Stratosphere and Accent. Their 
efforts will be coordinated with those of the Membership Committee 
so that the ADS may well benefit, along with the award winners. 

Nancy Gill, Ohio, has agreed to continue in her sensitive and 
important role as Chairman of the Committee on By-Laws. Please 
communicate directly to her any thoughts you might have on the subject, 
particularly in the area of nominations for national offices in the Society. 

Dr. Tom Throckmorton has elected to leave the Board, and 
chairmanship of the Data Bank Committee. We will miss him, but can 
never forget the tremendous contribution he made to the daffodil world 
with the Color Code System of daffodil identification. This committee 
will be chaired by Bob Jerrill who has been working with Dr. Tom for 
several years. 

Many of my daffodils are still in fine bloom as I write this, but as 
you read it we’ll both be thinking about digging all those bulbs we meant 
to lift last year. Yet what a satisfying task digging can be, as long as 
the temperatures stay below the 90’s and our bulbs come up fat and 
healthy. May all yours be so, and may no dreams of fly larvae nor 
fusarium trouble your summertime rest. 

—Richard Ezell 
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CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 


The following cultivars were omitted or incorrectly listed in the March 
listings of classification changes. Please make note of them in your copy 
of Daffodils to Show and Grow. 


Audubon 
Occasionally 
Sacajawea 
Tranquil Morn 
152557 


Change to: 
3 W-WWP 

1 W-Y 

2 Y-YYO 

3 W-W 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 1992-1993 

President: Richard T. Ezell 

94 Willowbrook Drive, Chambersburg, PA 17201, (717) 264-2269 

First Vice President: Ms. Marilynn Howe 

11831 Juniette, Culver City, CA 90230, (213) 827-3229 

Second Vice President: Mrs. Jaydee Ager 

344 Bear Branch Road, Kathleen, GA 31047, (012) 987-9282 

Secretary: Mrs. William Pardtie 

222 Connors Circle, Oak Ridge, TN 37830, (615) 483-6831 

Treasurer: Joseph Stettinius 

311 Oak Lane, Richmond, Va 23226, (804) 285-2829, (804) 257-7343 

REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 

New England: Mrs. Cathleen Riley, 47 Wilshire Rd, Madison, CT 06443, 
(203) 245-0045 

Northeast: Mrs. Bassett Winmill, Five Sailors Way, P.O. Box 362, 
Rumson, NJ 07760 

Middle Atlantic: Mrs. Thomas Smith, 1800 Greenspring Valley Road, 
^ Stevenson, MD 21153. (301) 486-3817 

Southeast: Dr. Susan Raybourne, 380 Hospital Drive, Suite 370, Macon, GA 
31204. Office: (912) 742-2922 

Midwest: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RR3, Box 187A, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 
(812) 752-2998 

Southern: Mrs, Larry Ladd, 1701 Westcliff Drive, Maryville, TN 37801. (615) 
984-6688 

Central: Gerard Knehans, Jr., Rt. 1, Box 326, Owensville, MO 65066. 
(314) 437-3619 

Southwest: Rodney Armstrong, Jr., 7520 England Drive, Plano, TX 75075. 
(214) 517-2218 

Pacific: Stan Baird, P.O. Box 516, Blue Lake, CA 95525, (707) 668-5277 
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DIRECTORS AT LARGE 

1993: William Roese, 903 Amberly PI., Santa Maria, CA 93454, (805) 
937-4419 

1993: William Ticknor, Route 1, Box 152, Tyner, NC 27980, (919) 
221-8388 

1994: Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr., 3750 Kercoughton *6, Hampton, VA 23669 
(804) 722-1829 

1994: Dr. Theodore E. Snazelle, 418 McDonald Street, Clinton, MS 39056 
(601) 924-7959 

1995: Dr. Elise Cheeseborough, 190 Carolina Forest, Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
(919) 929-6928 

1995: Brian Duncan, 15 Ballynahatty Road, Omagh, Co. Tyrone, N. Ireland 
BT78 1PN 

REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

New England 

1993: Mrs. Richard Turner, Route 1, Box 241, West Kingston, RI 02892 
(401) 783-6934 

1994: Mrs. E.A. Conrad, 454 Hale Street, P.O. Box C, Prides 
Crossing, MA 01965 

1995: Mrs. Wynant Dean, 38 Poonpit Lane, Harwichport, MA 02646 
(508) 432-0157 

Northeast 

1993: Mrs. William Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Rd., West Chester, PA 
19382, (215) 399-1211 

1994: Lee Kitchens, 351 Buttonwood Lane, Cinnaminson, NJ 08077 
(609) 829-6557 

1995: Mrs. Joseph Dickenson, 980 Leidig Drive, Chambursburg, PA 17201 
(717) 263-4322 

Middle Atlantic 

1993: Mrs. Harris George, 614 W. Timonium Rd., Timonium, MD 21093 
(301) 252-6853 

1994: Donald King, RW-C 803 Lancaster, Irvington, VA 22480 (804) 
438-4217 

1995: Mrs. Stafford Koonce, P.O. Box 45, Halltown, WV 25423 (304) 
725-5609 

Southeast 

1993: Mrs. Herman Madsen, 99 Sourwood Ridge, Black Mountain, NC 
28711 

1994: Miss Barbara Tate, 203 Roe Road, Greenville, SC 29611, (803) 
269-8742 

1995: George Doak, P.O. Box 853, Chapel Hill, NC 27514 (919) 
942-4576 

Midwest 

1993: Mrs. David Gill, 2454 Lane Ave., Columbus, OH 43221, (614) 
488-8592 

1994: Mrs. William Frey, 2625 South Smith Rd., Bloomington, IN 47401 
(812) 336-5777 

1995: Barrie Kridler, 4809 Homeworth Road, Homeworth, OH 44634 
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South 

1993: Richard Frank, Jr., 1018 Stonewall Dr., Nashville, TN 37220 (615) 
383-7058 

1994: Weldon Childers, Box 188, Carbon Hill, AL 35549 (205) 
924-9654 

1995: Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Rt. 5, 2668 Byhalia Road, Hernando, MS 
38632 

Central 

1993: Ms. Joan Cooper, 212 W. County Rd. C,, St. Paul, MN 55113 
(612) 484-7878 

1994: Mrs. Fred Pillpuf, 11090 Woodstock Rd. Garden Prairie. IL 61038 
(815) 547-6244 

1995: Raymond Morrissette, 1840 N. Ridge Dr., Wichita, KS 67206 

Southwest 

1993: Mrs. Gerald Horton, 54 Carriage Court, Conway, AR 72032 
(501) 329-6262 

1994: Mrs. Kelley Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Dr., Fort Worth. TX 76109 
(817) 923-2513 

1995: Mrs. Charlotte Roush, Rt. 3, Box 120-S. Sheridan, AR 72150 
(501) 942-7957 

Pcioiflo 

1993: Eugene Cameron, 410 S. Paseo Estrella, Anaheim Hills, CA 92807 

1994: Stephen Vinisky, 21700 Southwest Chapman Rd., Sherwood, 
OR 47140, (503) 625-3379 

1995: Kirby Fong, 790 Carmel Avenue, Livermore, CA 94550 

ADS COMMITTEES 

Awards: Robert Sports, 409 Ha 2 elnut Dr., Oakley, CA 94561, (415) 

625-5526 

Data Bank: Robert Jerrell. 162 Crest View Dr., Orinda, CA 94563 

(415) 254-2946 

Editor of Journal: Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr., 1018 Stonewall Dr., Nashville, 

TN 37220, (615) 383-7058 

Finance: Mr. Joseph Stettinius, 311 Oak Lane, Richmond, VA 23226, 

(804) 257-7343 

Judges and Schools: Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Rd., Columbus, 

OH 43220, (614) 451-4747 



Hon. Don Barnes, Secretary, 


THE DAFFODILL SOCIETY 

was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for the 
needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now has 
members in all the countries where daffodils are 
grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each year 
to all members and welcomes contributions from 
all growers on the complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subscription is £3.00 per 
annum; overseas members £15.00 for three years, 
(optional); payment by STERLING International 
Money Order please to: 

32 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, S7 INZ, England 
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Membership: Miss Delia Bankhead, Rt. 9, P.O. Box 4, Hillsboro, VA 22132 
(703) 668-6651 

Miniatures and Intermediates: Mrs. James R. Wilson, Jr., 6525 Briceland- 
Thom Rd. Garberville, CA 95440, (707) 932-2407 
Slide Programs: Kirby Fong, 790 Carmel Ave., Livermore, CA 94550 
Research and Education Trust Fund: Julius Wadekamper, Rt. 5, 15974 
Canby Ave., Faribault, MN 55021, (507) 334-2807 
Round Robins: Miss Leslie Anderson, Route 5, 2302 Byhalia Rd,. Hernando 
MS 38632, (601) 368-6337 

Show Reporter: Dr. Leone Low, 1450 President St., Yellow Springs, OH 
45215, (513) 767-2411 

AD HOC COMMITTEE 

Bylaws: Mrs. David Gill, 2454 Lane Ave., Columbus, OH 43221 (614) 
488-8592 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Richard T. Ezell, Ms. Marilynn Howe, Mrs. Jaydee Ager, Mrs. William Pardue, 
Joseph Stettinius, J.S, Romine, Mrs. Richard Frank. Jr. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mary Lou Gripshover, 1686 Grey Fox Trails, Milford, OH 45150 

(513) 248-9137 
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Exceptional 

Daffodils 

for 

Show & Garden 


Your Source for Murray Evans 
and Bill Pannill Hybrids 


Oregon Trail Daffodils 

3207 SE Mannthey Corbett, Oregon 97019 
Write for Free Catalog 
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GOLD MEDAL 


Bailey, Benefactor, Columbus, Dalliance, Fireraiser, Forge Mill, Gin 
and Lime, Inniswood, Irish Linen, Menucha, Merlin’s Castle, Pale 
Sunlight, Picasso, Rory’s Glen, Timolin, Foundling . . . Kate Reade. 
Beautiful flowers, beautiful lady. 

The ADS Gold Medal is awarded to Kate Reade, Mistress of Carncaim 
Lodge, Broughshane, Northern Ireland, in recognition of her pre¬ 
eminent creative work in the understanding and advancement of 
daffodils. 

This award goes to Kate because of the beauty she has given to the 
world, and also because of the beautiful person she is: ever-friendly, 
courteous, and patient with expert and novice alike. Happily 
unpretentious, she takes daffodils seriously but not solemnly. She wears 
her knowledge and experience lightly, her infectious smile never long 
from her face. 

In addition to her frequent attendance at ADS conventions, she has 
welcomed countless daffodil enthusiasts from all over the world to 
Carncaim Lodge, where her welcome is matched by that of her 
husband, Robin, an elegant host. 

Kate’s skills as a hybridizer and exhibitor are attested to by her many 
awards, from the Championship of Ireland to the Grant and Amy Mitsch 
Award at last year’s ADS convention and, finally, by that most prestigious 
award of the Royal Horticulture Society: the Peter Barr Memorial Cup. 

It is the hope and wish of 
the American Daffodil 
Society, in conferring upon 
her its highest honor, that 
the name Kate Reade may 
be remembered with 
appreciation and affection 
as long as her daffodils 
continue to brighten and 
enrich all the springs of our 
lives. 


Kate Reade with the 
Peter Bar Memorial Cup 
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SILVER MEDAL 


The cliche has it that when you want to get something done, you 
ask a busy person. The Silver Medal in recognition of outstanding service 
to the American Daffodil Society is to be awarded to one of the busiest, 
and one who has performed truly amazing work for the ADS in 
increasing the understanding and appreciation of the daffodil. 

She has developed and promoted shows in places where support 
was often hard to come by. She has chaired one of the Board of 
Directors’ most important committees. While doing these things, she 
has held a full-time job and raised a family. 

Others, you may be thinking, have done as much. Indeed they have, 
and the society deeply appreciates their efforts. But no one else, no 
one, has done so much to keep up the enthusiasm of the membership; 
for thirteen long years she has written the ADS Journal’s entertaining, 
informative annual “Show Report.” 

Her name? Loyce McKenzie. 


iSe^I NARCISSUS by Michael Jefferson Brown 

An excellent manual for the new daffodil grower, British. 

*34 95 to 48 states 


ALAN BLOOM'S HARDY PERENNIALS 

Details on the 170 wonderful new varieties of Alpines and hardy perennials 
Bloom has introduced. British. 


*29 95 


postpaid to 48 states 



THE SMALLER BULBS by Brian Mathew 
Excellent encyclopedic coverage of hardy bulbs - descriptions habitat, use etc. 
British. 


Special -* 59 95 


to 48 states Pub S65 


WE CATER TO CLUBS & GROUPS 

Save on America's largest selection of garden books 

* Tell us your needs and interests 
• Well create special programs just for your members 


Gardeners ^Bookshelf h£3, fo box i64ie, HooKsett, m 03i06-64i6 
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COMING EVENTS 


Fall Board Meeting, Baltimore, Maryland.Sept. 11-12, 1992 

ADS Convention, Nashville, Tennessee.April 1-3, 1993 

ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon.Spring, 1994 

ADS Convention, Dallas, Texas...Spring, 1995 


AT HOME WITH CROSFIELD CROSSES - 
TRUMPETS TO POETS 


Meg Yerger, Princess Anne, Maryland 

The daffodils in the garden at the Ernest M. Crosfield house in Lymm, 
Cheshire, England, thrived so handsomely Mrs. Crosfield thought they 
were worth exhibiting at the Midland Daffodil Society Show in nearby 
Birmingham. Her husband had been experimenting with raising daffodils 
from seed. 

The Crosfield bulbs were top-of-the-line in their day having come 
from those bred by Leeds, William Backhouse, and the Dutch firm of 
de Graaff. They had multiplied to such an extent that lifting, dividing, 
and replanting was essential. With such a major project facing them 
it was easy for the Crosfields to convince themselves that they needed 
a larger place in which to garden. Since a desirable location could also 
be suitable for Mr. Crosfield’s interest in shooting and fishing they were 
attracted to an area of rivers and streams with, in all probability, a high 
water table to provide ready moisture for the daffodils. 

In 1902, the Crosfields transferred their bulbs from Western England 
across the River Dee to a new home in a village called Little Acton, 
near Wrexham, Wales. Mrs. Crosfield may have said, “E.M., dear, now 
that these are all sorted out and in such fine shape wouldn’t you like 
to enter them in the show? Please do it, dear. Please do it.” He did 
enter as a principal grower with his entry in a class for fifty varieties 
and came in fifth. One of the white trumpets in the collection was a 
seedling of his own named for his wife. The only poet included was 
Almira. The next year he won third place with essentially the same 
blooms but included the poets Cassandra, Chaucer and Ornatus in 
addition to Almira to add balance to the collection. 

He was amazingly successful at raising seedlings, particularly tall, large, 
refined white trumpets such as those which were eventually named 
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Catriona, Countess of Stamford, Fiona, Frostbound, Indam ora, Lola, 
Majestic, Maid Marian, Mrs. Ernest Crosfield and Noblesse. To a man 
for whom salmon fishing had been the ultimate in pleasure the length 
of time it took to raise a daffodil from seed was as nothing. To play 
a salmon while standing hip deep in a stream until the fish tired itself 
out was training in the patience needed to await blooms from crosses 
made perhaps four to seven years before. Mr. Crosfield’s crosses proved 
to be so spectacular he became as hooked on daffodils as the fish he 
caught were hooked on his line. 

Many of the best new seedlings were triandrus and the flowers 
Crosfield called his ‘’cups and eyes”. Present day classification would 
place them as long cups, short cups, and poets. 

Outstanding varieties with long cups included Empire, 2 W-WYY, 
pre-1908, a giant flower with extraordinary substance, and Pedestal, 

2 Y-Y also pre-1908, Gyrfalcon, 2 W-Y, with a green tinge in both 
perianth and cup, Loki, 2 Y-Y, and Premier, 2 Y-Y, all pre-1913. 

There were a great many short cupped varieties. With beginner’s luck 
he bred Challenger, 3 W-YYR, (pre 1890) which he considered the 
best shallow cupped flower he ever raised. 

Challenger won an RHS Award of Merit for exhibition flower in 1910 
as did Anchorite, 3 W-GYY, and Firetail, 3 W-O, with its flat, creamy 
white perianth, glowing cup and slightly pendulous pose. 

Before 1908, he brought out Pixie, 3 W-YOR, with a cream colored 
perianth and widely expanded eye edged with red, and Radiant, 3 W- 
GYR. By 1913 several more shallow cups had been exhibited — Dell, 

3 W-GYY, and Dick Turpin, 3 W-O, with an ivory white perianth and 
a perfectly flat deep red corona slighter paler in the center, Dulce, and 
Hela, 3 W-YYR, with creamy white perianth and deep yellow eye 
banded with madder-red. Ibex, 3, Orb, 3, and Tinsel a pretty flower 
with undulating perianth and cup neatly edged with red, Touchstone, 
3 W- OOR, of large size and long stem with ivory white overlapping 
perianth and pale orange eye suffused with red deepening toward the 
edge, Winsome, 3 W-O, and Zouave with white perianth and flat pale 
yellow eye with wide edge of red. 

Crosfield had several poets at hand to use as breeding stock — Almira, 
Barcarolle, Cassandra, Caesar, Chaucer, Garden of Allah, Herrick, 
Homer, Horace, Laureate, Nebula, and Ornatus had each appeared 
in his entries in poeticus classes in shows. Some of these may have 
played a part in the ancestry of the “cups” as might many others of 
the poets of Engleheart’s raising. 

Only eight of the poets bred by Crosfield were named, The first was 
Snow King, 9 W-YYR (pre-1909), referred to in the Reverend Joseph 
Jacob’s 1910 book as raised by Crosfield. Coronation came along in 
1913 as did Ringdove, 9 W-GRR, which was a poeticus of finest form 
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with perianth very round and flat of solid waxy texture and segments 
so overlapping as to form an almost perfect circle. The eye was heavily 
margined with deep red. Ypsilante, 9 W-YYO, (pre-1927) is listed in 
Daffodil Yearbook for 1913 as having been exhibited by Mr. Crosfield 
in the London Show. At that time Mr. Crosfield was a member of the 
Narcissus and Tulip Committee. His Ashgard, 9 W-YYR, was exhibited 
in both London and Birmingham in 1914. Crusoe, 9 W-YYR, was 
pre-1923, and Lochranza, 9 W-YYR, was listed as being pre-1927. 

Having got the hang of exhibition techniques, and with his wife helping 
with the overall appearance of the staging, Crosfield won first place 
in the 1904 show with his collection of fifty. From then on his large 
collections regularly placed first. 

The large size of the flowers in his exhibits attracted so much attention 
that good natured teasing resulted . At annual meetings, speakers joked 
that Crosfield’s flowers not only grew upwards but grew so much broader 
that they tangled with shrubbery and ferns set out as background for 
competitive classes. One of the banquet speakers suggested they would 
have to get a separate display house for them. The Reverend Joseph 
Jacob, in his after dinner speech, complimented the grand white 
trumpets of Mr. Crosfield that attracted the judges, but wondered what 
was to become of the seedlings that didn’t rate quite so high. He 
suggested that they might be planted on the railway banks on the line 
between London and Manchester to mark the route for aviators trying 
to find the way back to their home air base. 

After such extravagant jesting, Mrs, Crosfield might have said to her 
husband, “E.M., they are absolutely right. We do need more space 
for your magnificent flowers. Perhaps we should move back into England 
where we could have a larger place on the river and near the bay where 
the timing of the bloom season would be early enough for more of 
your ‘cups and eyes’ to be entered in the shows.” 

In 1906, Mr, Crosfield became a vice-president of The Midland 
Daffodil Society and as usual received acclaim for exhibiting spectacular 
flowers. The society voted to give an award to his seedling Mrs. Ernest 
Crosfield, 1 W-W, which had first been exhibited in 1902. It had a clear 
majority of the two-thirds votes required. This was the last year to show 
flowers from the garden in Wales. 

Mrs. Crosfield’s wish for more space for the flowers and a place for 
her husband to fish was fulfilled when they found Cossington House, 
Bridgwater, Somerset, southeast England, on the Parrett River near 
Bridgwater Bay. Once again, at lifting and dividing time, the Crosfield 
bulbs were transplanted to a new home. 

The daffodils continued to be homegrown in the gardens around the 
house. Ground had never been rented elsewhere and exposure to the 
sun wherever he lived was whatever was natural to the garden. 
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Fertilization was only a good dusting of bone meal and basic slag. Great 
care, however, was given to the readying of flowers for exhibition. 

He said that knowledge of the needs of each individual variety is 
essential and the likes and dislikes of each must be considered. For 
instance, if he wished to exhibit five each of a couple of the varieties 
he grew, he would cut fifty of each in bud ten or twelve days before 
the show, put them in the coldest, dampest place available, and expect 
to find much larger and finer flowers by the date required than would 
be possible grown on the plant. He found that trumpets as a group 
did not grow much after being cut and he kept them growing longer 
on the plant with complete shelter and shade. The white trumpets came 
to their best form if allowed to make their full growth before being cut, 
and then being kept in a cool fifty to fifty-five degree moist, light room 
for four or five days. The poeticus and colored flowers should be cut 
when first opening and kept in a moist, dark place of fifty-five to sixty 
degrees. Probably the best poeticus exhibited were cut in the bud state 
two days before the show, and opened in a moist house well shaded 
from the sun. 

Of equal importance to knowing the needs of the variety is the ability 
to assess the amount of substance in the flower. This varies according 
to the weather. Hot, sunny days and frosty nights will make the flowers 
like paper, and if cut will not keep half the time they would if they had 
developed in cloudy, damp weather with some rain. In spite of 
experiments with various means of keeping cut flowers fresh, experience 
showed that flowers cut and put into water and never again touched 
kept just as long as any others. 

His personal relationship with every flower resulted in recognition 
by his peers for skill in breeding, selecting and establishing daffodils. 
They agreed that he was far ahead of all competitors as an exhibitor 
of home raised flowers. He reached his hey-day as a raiser in 1909 
when the seedlings were even more outstanding than ever. P.D. 
Williams referred to him as second only to Engleheart as a seedling 
raiser. That year his entries in the Midland Show brought him two 
Challenge Cups — The Bourne Cup for twelve varieties raised by an 
exhibitor and The Cartwright Cup for twelve varieties not more than 
four years in commerce. To top that he also got the RHS Gold Medal. 

Crosfield’s flowers were again in the limelight in 1913 which, at 
Midland, was called “Crosfield s Year” because of his many Challenge 
Cups and Trophies. He again won the Bourne and Cartwright Cups 
plus the Walter Ware Challenge Cup for twelve obviously triandrus 
hybrids. This entry included Honeymaid and eleven seedlings under 
number. He also won the Herbert Chapman Trophy for six varieties 
of poeticus. 

1913 was an important year for The Midland Daffodil Society because 
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the fifteenth Annual Show was held then. That year a Floral Committee 
had been formed to approve special awards. Mr. E.M. Crosfield was 
a member of that committee. That was also an important year for the 
RHS show in London because it was the first year the RHS had 
published a Daffodil Yearbook. As a member of the Narcissus and Tulip 
Committee serving on the Cassification Subcommittee, Mr. Crosfield 
worked on that yearbook. 

At the London RHS Show for 1913 Mr. Crosfield won in the large 
collection of forty-eight varieties with three stems of each using at least 
thirty-two blooms of his own raising. His winning entry for twelve 
daffodils not in commerce included at least seven of his own and in 
the class for twelve hybrid triandrus daffodils they were all his own. 

Mrs. Crosfield may have congratulated him by saying, “E.M., dear, 
you are top of the tree in my mind for continuing to win first place 
in spite of those losses from that horrible eelworm that has attacked 
the bulbs of many of our friends. And did you notice, too, that many 
of the varieties you have named appear in the exhibits of your 
contemporaries? That in itself is an important triumph.” 

In 1914 and 1915 the Bourne Cup, the Cartwright Cup, and the 
Herbert Chapman poeticus trophy again went to Mr. Crosfield. Poets 
included both years were Ashgard, Athenian, Glaucus, Iliad, Lovelace, 
Ringdove, Sarchedon, Socrates, Sonata. Mrs. Crosfield herself won 
the Walter Ware Challenge Cup whose requirement had increased from 
twelve to eighteen varieties of triandrus. Even those successes didn’t 
keep Mr. Crosfield from being disconsolate over the devastation of his 
daffodil stocks by eelworm. His friend A.M. Wilson who was also wiped 
out said Crosfield gave up growing daffodils all together. 

Mrs. Crosfield probably said, “E.M., dear we might as well leave this 
garden which saddens us to look at, berefit as it is of the trumpets and 
shallow cupped flowers you have raised. We could take the ‘cups and 
eyes’ and poets and the triandrus seedlings we have remaining and 
move to a smaller place from where you could continue to serve the 
Midland and RHS societies and have plenty of time for fishing.” 

So, in 1915 there was another home for the Crosfields. They moved 
to Brockweir House, Chepstow on the Monnow River, near the mouth 
of the Severn in Monmouth, England. He did continue as vice-president 
of the Midland Daffodil Soceity and continued his donations toward 
show expenses until he died in 1925. He was never forgotten as one 
of the daffodil ‘greats’ and was often referred to in later literature as 
“a Giant of the past”. 
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NOTES FOR THE NEWCOMER 


THE LONG, HOT SUMMER 


Peggy macneale, Cincinnati, Ohio 

All we have left now, of the spring display, is leaves, leaves, leaves, 
growing limper every day. Some “normal” gardeners are so dismayed 
by this that they vow to dig all bulbs from the garden — they can’t 
deal with the aftermath of daffodil flowering. Of course they know, deep 
down, that sunlight on foliage is essential for next year’s bloom, but 
they still hate it. The best way to handle the foliage problem is to ignore 
it until it starts to turn yellow. Then it is safe to remove it. In case that 
seems an interminably long time, count back the number of weeks since 
the flowers finished blooming. Six weeks from bloom ending are required 
for photosynthesis to restore strength (and a new flower) in the bulb. 
If you are dealing with late March/early April varieties, it is safe to remove 
the leaves by the end of May. For later flowering types, such as the 
poets (Div. 9), leave the leaves till mid-June. This applies to zones 5 
and 6. 

Meanwhile, you want to plant annuals in the flower beds and the 
grass needs mowing where the naturalized bulbs have bloomed. What 
to do? The dumps of leaves in the grass must be left alone, even though 
the lawn looks like a hayfield. When the required six weeks have passed 
and you plan to mow, cut the grass down to a height of not less than 
4" at first, and then to the normal height of 2 l /2" to 3" a few days 
later. The lawn will suffer less of a shock if it is thus mowed in two stages. 

In the flower beds 1 have found that hardy annuals, such as poppies 
and larkspur will have sprouted as volunteers, and may even be pushing 
up between the daffodil leaves. If you have this kind of early summer 
flower bed, you can gradually give the seedlings room to grow by 
pushing the daff leaves away from specific plants, and as the foliage 
continues to ripen, you can remove a few yellowing leaves every day. 
Suddenly you realize you have cleaned up the beds, and the larkspur 
is ready to bloom. 

If you want to sow annual seeds between the daff clumps, you may 
have to wait till mid June to find spaces to scatter the marigolds, etc. 
I think it is easier to get your annuals started in May in another spot 
in the yard. By the time the seeds have germinated and are ready to 
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transplant, it will be about time to remove the daff foliage so you can 
now set the seedlings in their summer home. 

Now, how about watering those flower beds? You have heard that 
dormant daffodil bulbs may get basal rot if they spend the hot summer 
in moist soil? For some varieties of white, pink, and reverse bicolor daffs 
this seems to be true. Some of the prettiest bicolor trumpets are also 
suspected of being susceptible to basal rot. Thus, it is a good idea to 
avoid deep watering of any daffodil plantings in summer months. Aim 
instead, to use drought-tolerant annuals in those beds: vinca, verbena, 
cleome, gazania, portulacca, nicotiana, salvia, dusty miller, along with 
marigolds, and with perhaps some supporting perennials that are prairie- 
hardy: coneflower, baptisia, butterfly weed, and liatris. These plants 
need only natural rainfall, and can do without even that if it proves 
to be a dry summer. Thus, you can achieve a colorful all-season flower 
border that includes daffodils and demands little maintenance as far 
as watering — if you PLAN AHEAD. 


RANDOM RAMRLINGS 

Mary Lou Gripshover, Milford . Ohio 

If you were anywhere near the Midwest Region this past spring, you 
couldn’t have missed the damage done to the daffodils. In early March, 
spring came much too early — almost summer-like — and we thought 
all the blooms would be gone before our shows. It was as if someone 
had turned too many pages on God’s calendar. But after ten days of 
wonderfully warm weather, winter returned with a vengeance, with five 
nights of temperatures between 15 and 20 degrees. In the past, I have 
confidently said that the cold won’t hurt the daffodils when spring frosts 
came along. I was wrong! Never have I seen such damaged foliage, 
and one Columbus member described it as “green spaghetti.” It remained 
cold — well below freezing anyway — until early in April. All the early 
blooms were killed, as stems were damaged by the freezing at the place 
where the flowers had bent over. Foliage which wasn’t turned to mush, 
is whitish. The only bright spot out of all this is that I had great bunches 
of flowers with three to four inch stems, and if you hung the necks 
over the top of a vase, you could pretend they were all right! The later 
blooming varieties seem to be coming along, so hopefully we’ll still have 
the last half of the season to enjoy. 

We’ve advised people to cut off the dead foliage down to the healthy 
part, and spray with a fungicide to avoid added problems from rotting 
foliage; and to fertilize light}]; if they wish. It will be interesting to see 
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what happens next year. Isn’t it great that there’s always “next year”? 

With all the devastation in the garden, it was interesting to note which 
varieties withstood the onslaught, Yimkin, a miniature from ‘down 
under’, wasn’t bothered a bit; nor was Bagatelle. Olympic Gold was 
sort of half and half, apparently depending on where it was planted. 
Tristram’s foliage is standing straight as if nothing happened. Cornet’s 
foliage looks all right, although the bloom stems did bend over. But 
I guess I shouldn’t complain too much. The iris and daylilies look MUCH 
worse! 

Visiting a friend in Oak Ridge, 1 admired great clumps of Thalia — 
planted by the previous owner — growing along her back hillside. They 
made a lovely picture from the living room window. 

Does anyone know a sure-fire way to keep deer out of the garden? 
Bambi was cute until he started eating plants in my garden! The deer 
don’t eat the daffodils, but they are certainly breakfasting on my azaleas 
and wildflowers I’m trying to get established in my shaded areas. Why 
can’t they just stay in the woods where they belong?? 


THE WINNER’S CIRCLE 


Stan Baird, Blue Lake , California 

// / °thing so consistenly excites the interest of daffodil enthusiasts 
// jJ If as news of “consistent” daffodil cultivars. Ah, that magic word 
V in catalogue descriptions that makes our eyes light up and 
which hybridizers hope will aptly describe their creations. For nothing 
so endears a cultivar to “dyed-in-the-wool” exhibitors as consistent 
production of blue ribbon contenders. It seems a topic of which exhibitors 
never tire. So perhaps yet another article on favorite exhibition cultivars 
will not be amiss. 

The varieties on my list are ones that I have grown in my garden 
long enough to evaluate not only bloom quality but also that treasured 
trait of consistency. I usually delay buying the more expensive new 
introductions until the price drops somewhat, so most of the cultivars 
I recommend will be moderately priced. My garden is located on the 
northern California coast some eighty miles south of the Oregon border. 
My maritime climate is both a blessing and a curse. It is well suited to 
snails, weeds, and daffodils — in that order! Spring storms roar in off 
the Pacific and pummel my daffodils with driving rain and hail. But 
at least there is adequate rainfall — some 40 inches of rain falling mainly 
during the winter and early spring. So the varieties that are consistent 
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exhibition varieties in my locale may or may not be so reliable in different 
climates. 

Starting with Division I and the yellow trumpets, Akala (Jackson) 
goes right to the head of the class. It produces large, impeccably smooth 
blooms on ample stems with unfailing consistency. It does tend to hood 
slightly but requires only a few strokes of the brush to produce a perianth 
flat enough to satisfy the most demanding. Other top contenders in 
that class include Bloomers Lancelot with segments so uniform in shape 
as to present a beautifully symmetrical profile; Jackson’s Convel, in a 
lighter shade of yellow; Bell’s David Bell, a large, smooth flower; and 
two stalwarts from the Richardson breeding line — Viking (Richardson, 
’56) and (almost as good) Royal Oak, (Richardson, ’55). What a tribute 
to Richardson’s perceptive selection process that his introductions are 
still contenders more than 35 years later! 

The 1 Y-W class is hardly known for its consistency, but Mitsch’s 
Young American seems to have completely outclassed his earlier 
introductions in that class. Kate Reade’s Gin and Lime is a large imposing 
flower that surely ranks as one of her best introductions, although in 
common with many of its class, it takes longer to reverse than I would 
like. 

The 1 W-Y class, once sadly lacking in consistent cultivars, now has 
two top contenders — Bender’s Pop’s Legacy, already attracting 
attention overseas, and boasting a clean, white perianth of top quality; 
and Richardson’s Tudor Dance, almost as good with a well-rounded 
perianth that is not quite as white, but very round and smooth. Although 
not as broad and large but still very much worth growing is Evans’ Ivy 
League, a very consistent flower in this difficult class. 

In the 1 W-P’s, good color is rarely combined with consistently good 
form. My vote would go for Patricia Reynolds, which has rather pale 
color but very good form. I have not yet grown some of the newer 
contenders in this class long enough to feel qualified to evaluate them, 
but as I have seen Havens’ Pink Silk growing in Sid DuBose’s field, 
it may well become the undisputed leader in its class. 

In the white trumpets, I have some promising newcomers from 
overseas in my garden, but many highly praised introductions in this 
class have lacked the consistency and substance I would like. My list 
is short: Evans’ Neahkahnie and White Satin, both smooth, broad, and 
consistent; PannilFs Northwest, treasured for its heavy substance in a 
class plagued with papery perianths; and an oldie from Wilson, 
Glenshesk (’50). While a little short and opening off-white, it soon fades 
to a respectable white and is far more consistent than some of its newer 
competitors. 

In the 2 Y-Y’s we have one of the strongest divisions. Bloomer’s 
Golden Joy lives up to its sterling reputation by producing wonderfully 
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smooth, precise blooms. Again, a Richardson introduction still holds 
its own on the show bench — Golden Aura — which is on the small 
side and not quite as consistent as some, at its best is formidable. I 
wouldn’t be without it! In the soft, luminous yellow class, there are three 
standouts: Mitch’s Symphonette (a regular in my American-bred 
collections), Richardson’s elegant Tristram, and Blanchard’s glowing 
Hambledon. 

The 2 W-Y class has been greatly improved in recent years. A much 
overlooked introduction, Noton’s broad, consistent Cool Autumn is vying 
for top spot in my garden. Not quite as broad, but earlier and very 
consistent, is Evan’s Chapeau, although I understand it is not as 
consistent in some other climates. Mitsch’s Pure Joy, a later bloomer, 
is, in my opinion, one of Mitsch’s best introductions, easily capable of 
winning best in show. Richardson’s elegant My Love, with subtle shading 
of color in the corona, is one l would not be without. Another older 
variety that I rate highly is Brodie’s Daviot (’50), a very distinctive and 
precise flower with its unusual cup color. Even older is Dunlop’s 
Woodvale (’47), an exquisite rimmed flower difficult to find nowadays 
but easily capable of holding its own against newer cultivars. It is quite 
late, which perhaps explains why it has never gotten the attention is 
deserves. Last year it won the gold ribbon at a California show. How’s 
that for longevity? Two newer cultivars that are proving themselves in 
my garden are Pannill’s Revelation and Imprint. 



Viking Falstaff 
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In the 2 Y-W class, I would, of course, include Mitsch’s Daydream 
if I could find and keep stock free of the color-break virus. 1 also like 
Richardson’s Pastiche, reminiscent of Daydream, and Roese’s Rio Dell, 
very, very smooth although not quite as wide as I would like. 

In the 2 Y-R, 2 Y-0 class we have an embarrassment of riches. With 
so many outstanding introductions in this class, it is difficult to pick a 
single champion but certainly Lea’s Loch Hope must rank near the top 
for year-in, year-out consistency, even though it lacks some of the color 
intensity of some of its competitors. Not far behind is Board’s Shining 
Light, so consistent that it is often a good choice for a three-of-a-kind 
entry. Mitsch's Resplendent is probably his best in this class and able 
to compete with most of the overseas introductions. Duncan’s Sportsman 
is very broad and smooth with beautiful form and balance. And from 
the same locale, Bloomer’s Fly Half may have a strange name, but 
there is nothing strange about its vivid color and smooth perianth. 
Richardson’s Falstaff, once the leader in its class, is still worth growing, 
although it is a bit small. 

In the 2 W-W class, Pannill’s Homestead delights with its broad, 
smooth perianth and gratifying; consistency. Mitsch’s Gull is of a similar 
form but somewhat larger. Duncan’s Regal Bliss and Green Ice are two 
green-eyed beauties that I treasure. 

And finally, my favorite color class, the pinks! What a long way they’ve 
come since the days of Mrs. Backhouse! Lea’s Dailmanach is certainly 
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one of the top contenders in this class. Despite having Inverpolly (which 
I can barely keep alive) as one of its parents, it increases with abandon, 
its large, smooth perianth a joy to behold. Blanchard’s Melbury offers 
wonderful color, great stems, and reasonably consistent form. His earlier 
introduction. Shell Bay, has very clear but softer color set off by a very 
white perianth. Bloomer’s Dorado Dawn impresses with rich, pure color 
in a corona that ultimately acquires a narrow white rim. It is consistent 
and vigorous. Of the older Mitsch pinks, Tangent is easily the most 
consistent and boasts a perianth far whiter that most of its 
contemporaries. Of the new Mitsch introductions, Credo has intense 
color and a good perianth, although I would like a little taller stem; 
Peripheral Pink combines a distinctive and brilliant color pattern with 
good form; and Monitor, although 1 have not had it long, appears to 
be reasonably consistent and boasts knock-out color with a thread of 
vivid rose-red against a white corona. Culimination has not been in 
my garden long enough to adequately evaluate, but a well-known 
specimen won its class against tough competition at the Albany, Oregon, 
show this spring, and it has looked quite consistent during several trips 
through the Havens’ plantings. Pink Ice can be ribby but is producing 
a good percentage of show flowers. I still value two of the Richardson 
pinks — Rose Royale, rather star shaped but very smooth, and Rainbow, 
very consistent with color that, while not very pink, is nevertheless 
pleasing. Of the Evans introductions, the most consistent have been 



Shining Light Pure Joy 
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Saucy (which should have its color code changed) with a soft pink rim 
and a smooth, reflexed perianth; Tyee, also with some reflexing; and 
Arctic Char, a rather slow increaser with intense color into the very throat 
of the corona. Bloomer’s Algarve has an excellent perianth, but blooms 
too late for most of the shows where I exhibit. From Mrs. Abel Smith, 
Burgage Hill and Kirkiington both have good, clear color and well formed 
perianths. The oldest flower in this list is Wilson’s Blaris (’60), which 
somehow never got the attention it deserved, for it was far ahead of 
its time in whiteness of perianth, clear color, and consistency. Although 
narrower than more recent introductions, it is still too good to discard! 
(So what if I have to dig up some more lawn for next year’s new bulbs!) 

In the three’s Blanchard’s Verwood is my best 3 Y-Y with large, 
smooth blooms and excellent consistency. In the very competitive class 
of three’s with white perianth and rimmed cup, Richardson’s jewel-like 
Merlin is still very competitive and more resistant to burning than some 
of its newer, larger competitors. Mitsch’s Olathe is a distinct and lovely 
flower with an entrancing olive green throat and a reflexing but 
consistently smooth perianth — a good bet for the American-bred 
collection. Blanchard’s Purbeck deserves its enviable reputation with 
its more muted, orange-rimmed cup and form that often makes it a 
best-of-show contender. 

In the 3 Y-R’s and 3 Y-O’s, Lea’s Achduart exemplifies the silky 
smooth perianth typical of Lea introductions. In the rimmed cups, 



Mission Bells Regal Bliss 
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Mitseh’s Molten Lava, one of my all-time favorites, produces blue-ribbon 
blooms in dazzling abundance. Throckmorton’s Painted Desert, another 
rimmed flower with beautiful color, is somewhat less consistent but still 
a reliable show flower. 

In the 3 W-WWY class, Mitsch’s Silken Sails is usually too late for 
my shows; but its huge, smooth blooms are imposing on the show 
bench. Wilson’s Carnmoon (’53) is a consistent flower that is still 
competitive. Several newer yellow-rimmed cups from Brian Duncan 
look extremely promising but have not been in my garden long enough 
to justify an evaluation. 

In the sparsely populated 3 W-P class, Mitsch’s Audubon is reasonably 
consistent though subject to some nicking. Its distinctive color pattern 
and smooth perianth make it a “must” in any collection. Mitsch’s more 
recent Pink Evening is of quite a different character — like a small cupped 
Fragrant Rose. It’s maiden bloom in my garden indicates it may well 
give Audubon some serious competition on the show bench. 

I must confess that doubles are not my favorite division, so I do not 
feel qualified to comment on them. However, in the five’s, Mitsch’s 
Mission Bells, in pristine white is, for me, a more consistent performer 
than Arish Mell. 

In the cyclamineus, I find Mitsch’s Rapture an unfailing delight, elegant 
in form and gratifying in its consistency. I have mixed feelings about 
Reade’s popular Foundling, for it sulked in my garden for several years. 



Oryx 
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However after modifying the soil several times, it finally seemed satisfied 
and now produces a high percentage of show flowers, lacking only a 
little more whiteness in the perianth, Mitsch’s Jetfire was a major advance 
in the 6 Y-R’s and still among the best. Williams’ Beryl is another old- 
timer that hangs on tenaciously. Although modest in size and hue, it 
is very consistent and a good bet for a three-of-a-kind entry. 

In the jonquils, my favorites are Mitsch’s lofty but impeccably formed 
Stratosphere, and two very consisent reverse bi-colors, Oryx, which 
reflects its Aircastle ancestry, and Chat with different parents but similar 
color. Both of the latter two, however, are rather slow to reverse. 

I do not have a large collection of tazettas, but I consider Mott’s 
Highfield Beauty my best show flower. I rarely have an opportunity 
to exhibit the poet’s and therefore, will not comment on them. 

If all of the above suggests that you need not buy the most expensive 
cuitivars to compete on the show bench, that is exactly what was 
intended. When I first began collecting daffodils over thirty years ago, 
I based many of my acquisitions on the recommendations of the late 
Harry Tuggle. I was rarely disappointed. And while I would not presume 
to consider my recommendations of comparable worth, perhaps they 
will be of some use to those just beginning their collections. 


HOT WATER TREATMENT 


LEWIS T. TURNER, Walkerville, Maryland 

Hot water treatment (HWT) has been used by many serious hobbiests 
and dealers to keep their stock of daffodils healthy. The Hand6oo/c/or 
Growing, Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils gives a definition of it and 
describes the benefits. It does not, however, go into detail about the 
problems encountered, when to use HWT, or other factors related to 
it. Having used HWT on a very small scale, using supplies available 
in a pet store that sells tropical fish, it became apparent to me that there 
was more to be learned about HWT. Therefore, I decided to query 
people who were serious about using HWT, and bulb dealers active 
in the hobby trade. The query was made using a questionnaire. 

This article is set up showing the questions on the questionnaire, and 
the responses received. From the answers received it is obvious that 
everyone who uses HWT, uses it in a different manner, but there are 
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also many similarities. Rather than make the subject complex, I want 
to stay with just the questionnaire for this article. Perhaps, another article 
can be written about how to set up a HWT system. 

I am grateful to all who kindly took the time to respond to the 
questionnaire. The answers are very helpful in gaining an understanding 
of HWT. The letters ‘a’ through *f refer to the respondants, each 
representing a specific person, all of whom I elected to not name. 

Questionnaire: 

1. What temperature do you use for HWT? 

a. 43° C, 109.4° F 

b. 111° - 112° F. 109° is sufficient. If heavy infestations of mites 
are present, I think the higher temperatures necessary. 

c. 110°- 112° F 

d. 112° F 

e. 112° F 

f. 44.4° C (112° F) 

2. What amount of time do you use in the HWT treatment? 

a. Three hours 

b. To protect our own stocks, 1 hour. Considerably more time, 
if problems are evident. 

c. IV 2 hours for normal use, and 4 hours for suspect bulbs, 
imports, etc. 

d. 3 hours for average size bulbs, 

4 hours for very large bulbs, 

2 hours for small bulbs and poets. 

e. 2 hours. Bulbs should be cold dipped to wet them before 
dipping in the hot tank. 

f. 3 hours at 44.4° C for 3V2 hours in tank, which includes V 2 
hour to reach correct temperature. 

3. Do you use any fungicide during HWT? 

a. V 2 % Formaldehyde. 

b. Formaldehyde. 

c. Formalin l /i gallon to 100 gallons. 

d. l /z% Formalin in 40%. 

e. Formalin - 4 pints/100 gallons 0.8% (not more than 1%), 
Sportak 0.1%, Benlate 0.1 - 0.2% + non ionic wetter, 
Captan 0.25% 

f. Formaldehyde at 0.5% Formalin 40%. Sometimes we add 
Tecto (Thiabendazole) at 250 ml per 100 liters. 
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4. Have you experienced any problems such as sterility or reduced 

fertility in HWT stock the next year? 

a. I have heard that this is true, so that I have tried to use only 
second year down cultivars. I plant half my stocks each 
year — half the stock is lifted the second year and replanted 
after HWT. 

b. Yes, sometimes flowers do not produce good pollen after HWT 

c. No. 

d. None. 

e. Yes, some varieties seem to be sterile, depends on time of 
HWT and resultant degree of damage to the flowers. 

f. Yes, because we treat fairly late in the season (1 never use 
pollen from the first year plantings.) 

5. When do you HWT your stock? 

a. The Dutch time their HWT according to the development of 
the embrionic new flower in the bulb so that should depend 
on the cultivar, but when you do 100 - 200 cultivars, you 
cannot dissect one bulb of each to determine when to HWT. 
I HWT my bulbs three to four weeks after lifting. 

b. Just before planting. We like to plant immediately after HWT. 

c. Just before planting. 

d. Mid-August — 6 weeks after lift. 

e. Just before planting — or immediately after dispatch of sales 
requirements. Normally third or fourth week of September. 
This is later than ideal, but dispatch of late orders dictates. 

f. As close as possible to PC stage, but I am usually a bit late 

due to work commitments. 

Note: Bud development is very important in timing of HWT. The 

answers above give some guideline as to the better timing of HWT. 

6. Is HWT required by the agency that inspects your bulbs? 

a. A PHIS Inspector lives in Carlisle, PA. I have told him I have 
had bulb and stem nematode. He has never inspected my 
operation. I have sent bulbs to N. Ireland, England, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania, labelled “gift”. 

b. No, but we feel it is very important to maintain health of the 
bulbs. 

c. No. 

d. Yes. 

e. No — not as such, but obligatory roguing or withholding of 
Health (Phytosanitary) Certificates means that in fact we must 
give HWT to ensure health of stocks. 

f. No, 
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7. Do you use HWT prior to shipping bulbs to customers? 

a. 1 ship bulbs only from two year down stock, HWT one year, 
plant with “Nemacur” and lift the second year for commerce. 

b. No. 

c. No. 

d. Never except by request. 

e. No — few customers would want this service. They usually 
want to see flowers at their best in the first season. HWT does 
have some deleterious effect on flowers. 

f. No, we HWT bulbs every other year and look on it as an 

insurance policy, not to clean up a problem. 

8. Have you experienced some variations on the quality of blooms 

in HWT stock that corrects itself the next year? 

a. Seldom, and not since I’ve updated my temperature controller. 

b. Yes, very frequently, that is why we do not HWT before 
sending out bulbs. 

c. Yes. 

d. Different responses. Some cultivars split petals or have 
trumpet defects in first year down. Water spotting of leaves 
common in first year. 

e. Bloom quality always back to normal in second year. We only 
lift stocks every two years. 

f. Yes, we do not show one year down blooms. 

9. What type of equipment do you have? 

a. 1 started with an Honeywell remote bulb temperature controller 
T675A 1540 but updated 1980 to a Digi-Sense temperature 
controller Model 2186-20 with a RTD rod sensor. 

b. Ours is probably not very practical for the home garden. It 
is a 300 gallon tank with an agitator at the bottom — under 
a floor. It is run with a motor. 

c. A 20 gallon aluminum tank with liner tank with holes. Bulbs 
are placed in bags in the liner tank. There are two immersion 
heaters in the tank on two separate plugs. One brings the 
temperature up quickly. The other immersion heater is 
controlled by a thermostat which keeps the temperature very 
accurate switching on and off. We also have a circulating 
pump so the temperature should be the same all over the 
tank. 

d. Larger outer tank, smaller perforated inner tank to allow 
circulation of water to constant heat, which is vital to treatment. 
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e. Galvanized 100 gallon rectangular tank with false notched 
bottom under which three immersion electric heaters and 
thermostat probes are inserted. Water is circulated by means 
of a domestic pump. Inlet of pump is a perforated pipe around 
the bottom of the tank which filters out the debris. Pump 
delivery is also by a perforated pipe around the tank six inches 
below top level. The whole tank is insulated with slabs of 
polystyrene. 

f. Electrically heated 380 volt, six elements: four for heat boosting, 

and two thermostat controlled. Capacity, 750 liters — holds 
approximately 375 big bulbs. Tank has a false mesh floor over 
the element. Bulbs are placed in wire cages and lowered in 
and out of the tank with a chain block (top loading). I also 
recirculate water to even out temperature from top to bottom. 
Water is recirculated five times the capacity of the tank each 
hour. 

10. If your HWT system is a commercial type , who made it? 

a. The Digi-Sense temperature controller is the “state-of-the-art 1 ' 
heart of the HWT available from Cole-Parmer Instrument Co., 
7425 North Oak Park Avenue, Chicago, IL 60648. 

b. Our cooker is very old, and was custom-made. It is of such 
quality that it still functions very well. 

c. Our tank was bought about 30 years ago as a commercial 
type especially for the job, but the circulating pump and extra 
heater and thermostat were added later by our plumber. 

d. Company is now out of business. 

e. The tank is a one-off designer model by Duncan and 
constructed by a good friend who does a lot of stainless 
steel fabrication for the dairy. 

f. Tank made by a local engineer. Electricals — "off the shelf 

elements, power board, and thermostat. 

11. Have you noticed a reduction of virus symptoms in HWT stock? 

a. 1 have rogued fewer plant for virus in the past two or three 

years. 

b. It would be difficult to say, in our amount of stocks. 

c. We do dig out any virus infected bulbs every spring and so 
we do not have a serious virus problem. I do not think that 
HWT makes much difference to the viral diseases. 

d. No. Treatment shows up virus symptoms In individual bulbs. 

e. Foliage always looks mottled after suitable HWT treatment 
and is sometimes mistaken for virus! Thankfully we have very 
little but I have attributed this to our vigorous roguing regime. 

f. No. 
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12, What diseases have you found controlled by the use of HWT? 

a. Bulb and stem nematode, large fly (note: nemacur is used 
at planting.) 

b. Narcissus bulb fly and bulb mites. We are told that with longer 
cooking, nematode control. 

c. Large bulb fly, small bulb fly, scalemite, basal rot. Also for 
use as a prevention against daffodil eel worm. 

d. Bulb mites, narciccus fly larvae, eel worm, 

e. Nematodes, scale mites, flies. Fungicides are reputed to assist 
in control of all major fungal problems including basal rot. 
Spartak is added to help control neck rot — a wet climate 
problem. 

f. Nematodes, bulb mite (Tarsenomid). Supression of various 

fungi, especially fusarium. 

* 

The choice to use HWT belongs to the grower. It is quite obvious 
that if properly used, HWT can help keep your stock of daffodils healthy. 
Several users of HWT added that if you use HWT, you cannot leave 
the unit. Temperature must be monitored at all times. Also, if you use 
HWT and replant in soil that was used previously for daffodils, you 
may defeat the beneficial effects of HWT. Always replant in clean or 
sterilized soil. HWT is an excellent tool for control of diseases and pests, 
but it is not a cure. 

For those who desire to learn more on this subject, I have provided 
a listing of some of the sources where information may be obtained 
on HWT. 

Daffodil Diseases and Pests ..... T. Snazelle 

Bulletin 709, Western Washington Research and Extension Center, Puyallup, WA 

Daffodil Journal, September 1975 ...The Royal Horticultural Society 

Vincent Square, London SWIP 2 PE 

Hot Water Treatment of Narcissus Bulbs ...Booklet 2289 

Ministry of Agriculture. Fisheries & Food, United Kingdom 

Daffodils for Home. Garden & Show, 1957.Don Barnes 

Narcissus Bulb Production......British Ministry of Agriculture Booklet B2150 


PEONIES, Queen of Rowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a permenent investment 
— will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues. $7 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications. 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 

250 INTERLACHEN RD . HOPKINS. MINN 55343 
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(£M c Clure &2jmmerman 

QUALITY FIOWERBULB BROKERS 



Crocus sativus 
"Saffron” 


McClure & Zimmerman's 
unique flowerbulb 
catalog and planting 
guide provides all the 
cultural information 
needed to make smart 
selections for your 
garden. Choose from a 
grand assortment of top 
quality, fully guaranteed 
flowerbulbs, carefully 
acquired from the 
world's best growers. 
With our catalog as a 
guide, your spring 
garden can become a 
showplace of different 
flowerbulb forms and 
colors. Write for free 
1992 catalog. 


Dept. 603, 108 W. Winnebago St. 

E O. Box 368, Friesland WI 53935 

414-326-4200 





HERE AND THERE 


Did you know it’s the Year of the Daffodil? It is in Rye, New York, 
where the Little Garden Club has proclaimed it so! April activities 
included a Daffodil Walk at the New York Botanical Gardens, as well 
as a Daffodil Show at The Osborn, a local retirement home. Mary 
Quarles, of Greenwich, provided expertise on identification and 
grooming, reported Brookie McColloch of the Little Garden Club. There 
were no ADS awards, but isn’t this a wonderful way to spread the joy 
of daffodils? 

Spreading the joy of daffodils in a somewhat different way is new 
member Roxane Daniel of Camden, Arkansas. Mrs. Daniel has 
coordinated a group of volunteers who so far have planted 10,000 
daffodils alongside the Arkansas 4 Bypass. Said Mrs. Daniel, “ . . . 
were going to plant them and let the tourists come, and it will also 
be a real pretty sight for us, too.” She noted the volunteers also pick 
up litter as they work. 

In Carbon Hill, Alabama, Weldon Childers held an exhibition of show- 
quality daffodils at the family center of his church. Mr. Childers writes, 
“I hope to fan the flames of interest and get some people started growing 
our favorite flower. I would like to form a local society and eventually 
stage a show here in Walker County.” He’s made a start, as we have 
one new three-year member, Imogene Key, who also asked for 
brochures for her garden club. 

According to Sid Dubose, the Northern California Daffodil Society 
staged an exhibit at the Alameda County Home and Garden Show 
which was well received. Bill Welch supplied lots of tazetta blooms. 

As Dave Karnstedt says, you’ve got to “sell it by zealot,” and these 
people are surely doing that. Good for them! Now what are you doing? 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous, 

CataL s je Free 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAIK 
IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. O. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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Through the family of Alice Wray Taylor, an award for oustanding 
gardening contributions has been announced by the Tennessee 
Federation of Garden Clubs. Fittingly, the first recipient of this award 
was Nancy Robinson, a dedicated gardener, member of the East 
Tennessee Daffodil Society, who has planted thousands of daffodil bulbs 
along the interstate between Knoxville and Merryville, Tennessee. 

Word has reached us of the death last October of Marilyn Rankin, 
a long-time member from Frederick, Maryland. Mrs. Rankin was a 
devoted and committed gardener with more than 550 named varieties 
of daffodils. A brief note to remove Dr. W.L. Brown, of Iowa, from 
our roster seems to indicate that Dr. Brown has died. He joined ADS 
in 1962 and was a Life Member. Our sympathies to both their families. 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Annual Dues $8.50. Write to: 

GALEN L. GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE, VA 22003 


BEGINNING HYBRIDIZING or POLLEN DAUBING 101 


Stephen J. Vinisky. Sherwood, Oregon 

Some Random Thoughts About Bulbs: All of us constantly refer 
to bulbs. We speak of bulbs that “are good growers and of rapid 
increase”. Some of us are “bulb hybridizers”, and we are all “bulb 
growers”. In many respects bulbs are like the weather. We talk a lot 
about it, but don’t do anything about it. 

The great P.D. Williams considered the bulb equally as important 
as the flower it produces. Many of us can benefit by evaluating our 
bulbs using the same A, B, C, or D classification that he used. Even 
the finest or most unusual flowers had to have an A or B rating to be 
considered for naming or introduction by the late Mr. Williams. Lower 
ratings were destroyed. 
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Mr* P.D. Williams is quoted in The Daffodil Yearbook of 1934 (page 
56) as saying “The sort of flower wanted had a stiff stem, short neck 
and a good constitution. The bulb must be clean and healthy with good 
skin and good form; he put great importance on the quality of the bulb 
because Daffodils were so susceptible to disease.” Note that over half 
the quote (which was discussing flower selection) deals with the bulb. 

Gardeners and florists worldwide still appreciate and enjoy his cultivars 
like Beryl, Carlton (still more than 2,000 acres are grown today,) 
Cragford, Peeping Tom and Scarlet Gem. Quite a tribute, after 55 years 
have passed, to this man’s ability, perseverance, and rigorous, 
uncompromising selections. These cultivars have been surpassed by 
newer things on the show bench but in their day, were clearly the ones 
to beat. Many believe that P.D, Williams’ focus on the bulb and the 
general health of his plants were key components to his success. 
Interesting food for thought while you are busy digging and dividing. 

What are the desirable characteristics of a superior bulb? You should 
look for: a dense, hard, firm bulb with a relatively short neck. The neck 
length of the bulb varies considerably with the division. There should 
be no spongy feel or softness at the neck. The skin should be clean 
with a glossy or silky look. 

A number of growers feel that the basal plate should be fairly 
symmetrical and not overly recessed. Many growers believe that soft 
necked bulbs or those that have deeply recessed basal plates are far 
more likely to succumb to basal rot. 

The bulb should also be a strong and rapid increaser. Bill Roese tells 
of planting 20 or so bulbs of “El Camino” and lifting 160 bulbs three 
years later. That is a strong and rapid increaser. 

All of this adds up to concern for the future health and performance 
of a cultivar. Some highly-thought-of show flowers of recent introduction 
are wretchedly difficult to grow. Imagine the disappointment and dismay 
a new A.D.S member would feel upon purchasing their first five to 
ten dollar bulb and having that bulb rot before it can bloom. It is not 
their fault that the bulb will only survive with a highly unnatural regime 
of spraying, fungicide drenches, annual lifting, bulb cooking, dipping 
in potent chemicals, etc. 

Even then many bulbs will not increase, or as Bill Pannill so aptly 
put it, “it increases so slowly I don’t even have it any more”. 

I do not mean to imply that today’s hybridizers are not concerned 
about bulbs and plant health. All most certainly do care. Nor is it my 
intent to suggest doom and gloom. The opportunities for a beginning 
“Pollen Dauber” are as limitless as they were 55 years ago during P. D. 
Williams’ time. 

As a beginning “Pollen Dauber” you owe it to future gardeners to 
be as ruthless and precise in your selections as P.D. Williams would 
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have been. It all starts with the bulb. Not the flower. If you allow these 
priorities to become reversed your efforts at hybridizing will exist only 
as a line or two in the Daffodil Data Bank instead of possibly delighting 
and enchanting future gardeners around the world. 

One Year Old Seedlings: Most growers will leave their seedlings 
in place for two or three years. After their second or third year of growth, 
the seedlings are dug and transplanted out at their “adult” bulb spacing. 
My original intention was to always transplant out after the second year 
of growth. My experience has been that about 5% of seed germinates 
in the second year. That means that there are a few very tiny one year 
olds mixed in with the larger second year bulbs. The decision you must 
make is, do I plant out at year three and possibly grow for the third 
year in very crowded spacing, or plant out at optimum spacing at two 
years and possibly sacrifice the very tiny one year bulbs? 

I suppose the ideal would be to plant seed at two or three inch spacing 
in order to allow for three years (or possibly four) of growth without 
crowding. Those of us that plant out a large number of seed each year 
would quickly find the space requirements for seedbeds becoming 
unmanagable. 

How do you handle transplanting seedlings? At what age do you 
plant out? What spacing do you use to plant out? Do you have any 
tricks for handling seedlings? Please drop me a note with your ideas 
and methods. 

Thanks again to all those that have called and written to me. Please 
continue to contribute and this series of articles can really become an 
open forum for all those interested in hybridizing. 

Stephen J. Vinisky, 21700 S.W. Chapman Road, Sherwood, Oregon 97140 


THE NOR TH A MERICA N LIE Y SOCIETY, INC. 

A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE Of LILIES 



suggest that you may wish to grow other butbs— 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 

$12.50 for one year, $31.50 for 3 years 
(20% discount for those over 65) 


to 

Dr. Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 
P.O. Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 
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Katherine Leadbeater Bloomer 


Kitty Bloomer, 84, a charter member of ADS and the first Editor 
of the Journal, died in Alexandria, Virginia, on March 29. She 
was a native Alexandrian, descended from the founder of the 
Stabler-Leadbeater Apothecary Shop established there in 1792. 

She was a charter member of the Washington Daffodil Society, 
founded in 1950, and was active in the formation of the ADS 
four years later. She became Editor of the then Daffodil Bulletin 
in May, 1958, and transformed that 8-page quarterly into the 
Daffodil Journal, as we know it now, in September, 1964. Volume 
I, No. 1 had a color cover and 84 pages. She retired as Editor 
in 1968, and for the next fifteen years was Library Chairman. In 
this post, she worked to make the ADS Library the most complete 
in the world, and to conserve the many rare volumes in the Library. 

Kate, as she preferred to be called in more recent years, was 
one of the first judges accredited, and was a formidable exhibitor. 
She had the added distinction of being the first American to enter 
flowers in the RHS Show in London, winning 12 of the 15 classes 
entered, in 1967. Earlier that year, she was awarded the ADS 
Silver Medal for distinctive service to the Society. 

She grew her daffodils, including many of her beloved whites, 
in her beautiful garden on the banks of the Potomac River, just 
south of Mount Vernon. She was also an avid ham radio operator, 
and, appropriately, used the call name, ‘River Queen.’ One of 
Bill Pannill’s finest white daffodils was named in tribute to a very 
great lady, who will be long remembered by all who knew her. 


MEMORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Alice Wray Taylor .East Tennessee Daffodil Society 

Dorothy F. Wiley. ....William C. Coker Garden Club 

Catherine Boozman .....Mr. & Mrs. John Capen 

Katharine Heath .Mr. & Mrs. John Capen 
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THE SHOW, GARDEN, & HYBRIDIZING POTENTIAL 
OF INEXPENSIVE MINIATURE DAFFODILS 


Leone Yarborough Low, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


SI 


y first miniature daffodils were ordered nearly twenty-five years 
ago from the Grant Mitsch Novelty Daffodil catalogue. The 
order consisted of six miniature cultivars, a dozen bulbs for 
five dollars. These were planted in a well-drained location next to the 
foundation on the south and rewarded my efforts when their gracefully 
tiny yellow blooms danced in the breezes of the following spring. 
Bobbysoxer and Small Talk survived the move to Yellow Springs a 
decade ago, but Mite, Marionette, Pixie, and Pixie s Sister have been 
replaced. 

Miniatures are ideal for any garden, including the smallest, because 
they take up far less space for the same amount of exibition potential. 
Warmer microclimates provided by shelter from evergreens, neighbor’s 
homes, fences, etc., encourage more blooms. 


What is a Mini? 

What is a miniature daffodil? The Royal Horticultural Society once 
suggested that a bloom no more than two inches in diameter and no 
more than twelve inches in height is a miniature daffodil. However, 
size depends very much on growing conditions. Segovia, 3 W-Y, is 
one that is particularly affected. In an attempt to clarify matters years 
ago, the ADS issued an ADS Approved List of Miniatures with very 
restrictive guidelines for additions. The list was helpful to judges but 
very discouraging to hybridizers who were attempting to add to the 
limited color, size and shape combinations available. (There have been 
some additions to the list, and study of the situation is continuing. The 
miniature list, at the very least, is useful for educating beginning growers.) 

At the present time, then, a miniature daffodil should be small, 
graceful, all its parts should be in proportion to each other, and it may 
be on the list of approved miniatures (available from the ADS). 
Hybridizers can show seedlings under number, and as miniature 
candidates for a limited time, if named. 


Inexpensive Named Miniatures 

A daffodil friend that I admire said “Grow miniatures for fun! They're 
all either too early or too late for our shows." 

There’s a lot of truth in this challenge. For garden color, the earlies 
should be grown in higher, sunnier ‘early places’, but for show, they 
will bloom a little later if grown north of evergreens, at the foot of a 
slope, etc. The opposite applies to later bloomers. 
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Inexpensive miniature hybrids are great subjects with which to 
experiment to determine the effect (if any) of different planting sites 
on bloom time. The trend to smaller yards and gardens may make the 
smaller cultivars the wave of the future for ADS. They don’t take up 
much space in the refrigerator either. 

Hybridizing miniatures is far more difficult than standards. However, 
accepting the challenge to fill the ‘season gap adds another to a list 
of goals which also includes more colors and color/shape/size 
combinations, as well as improved form. A few comments on 
inexpensive minis’ hybridizing potential are included. 

Early to Bloom 

The miniature list includes the early season study 1 Y-Y’s Bagatelle, 
Little Gem and Wee Bee, probably all closely related to the species, 
nanus (minor), 10 Y-Y. Possibly a little more graceful because of its 
starry, but sometimes twisted perianth is 10 Y-Y (minor) pumi//us. Little 
Beauty, 1 W-Y, also provides a bright dash of spring color. While some 
have described these as “big flowers on short stems,” they are 
inexpensive, are available for very early shows, are seed and pollen 
fertile, and chase winter from the garden. 

It is also possible to purchase early Tete-a-Tete, 12 Y-Y (formerly 
6 Y-O, wish it were 12 Y-O), Jumblie, 6 Y-O, and Minnow, 8 W-Y, 
by mail for under fifty cents each in lots of five, and for a little more 
at local garden centers. Although these lack snob appeal on the show 
table because of their ready availability, well-grown specimens still merit 
a blue ribbon and occasionally more. I have tried crossing many, many 
blooms of these, with almost no luck. In fact, the ADS Daffodil Data 
Bank has an S (seed parent) by Tete-a-tete, and it may deserve a P 
(pollen fertile). 

Gracefully Late 

A group of inexpensive hybrid miniatures which has at least one parent 
from the large jonquil family tends to be later blooming. Crosses with 
friandrus include the 5 Y-Y’s Hawera and April Tears (which is usually 
better). Baby Moon and Baby Star, both 7 Y-Y, have two parents from 
within the jonquil family and are fertile. Bobbysoxer, 7 Y-YYO, Sun 
Disc, 7 Y-Y, and Sun Dial 7 Y-Y are from Alec Gray’s rupicola and 
poeticus crosses. So is Bebop, 7 W-Y, which is usually a little more 
expensive. Prices on these and others, such as Clare, may have a wide 
range for the same cultivar. The well-known Law of Supply and 
Demand helps to explain some of the price differentials. 

Extra Care 

Culture and show techniques differ somewhat from standard daffodils. 
Begin miniature growing and exhibiting with some of the less expensive 
cultivars on the miniature list, and avoid costly mistakes. 
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Care in growing is needed. While there is no unique formula for 
success, failure will surely result if one forgets that many of the little 
ones have a constitution suited to a geographic region that doesn’t have 
the temperature extremes of the continental US. Most of my tender 
Division X miniatures are grown in large pots in a cold frame as a 
precaution against an unusually severe winter. 

Choose the planting site carefully since some shelter increases the 
amount of bloom. Standard daffodils must be grown in the open, but 
miniatures can be protected. 

Jonquil hybrids and bulbocodium like a warm sunny spot that is dry 
in the summer. Cyclamineus and triadrus species and hybrids don’t like 
to bake as much as the others, and appreciate some shade in the very 
hottest weather. Excellent drainage, weeding, heavy mulching in the 
fall, and removing excess mulch (also ants and slugs, if present) in the 
spring, are also conducive to long life, good blooms, and increase. 

The larger miniature hybrids, such as Tete-a-Tete, Hawera and Sun 
Disc may not need much extra care after the first year. 

The ADS library has quite a few things about miniature daffodils which 
give more information . I also recommend the easily read book by James 
Wells, Modern Miniature Daffodils, Species and Hybrids, (which can 
be purchased through ADS) because it has pictures and descriptions 
of almost all cultivars on the miniature list. The lovely photos as also 
helpful in determining if your supplier has sent you the wrong thing. 

Species for All Seasons 

Species daffodils are the most ancient of daffodils. The miniature 
species are primarily from the Mediterranean area and occur naturally 
in the wild. Because collectors were making inroads into native 
populations, the U.S. is regulating the importations of wild daffodils 
in an effort to keep them from becoming extinct in their native habitat. 

Most of the easily obtained field/garden grown miniature species 
daffodils, such as asturiensis, bulbocodiums obeseus and conspicuus, 
cyclamineus, jonquilla, juncifolius, various minors, rupicola, scaberulus, 
and triandrus concolor, all 10 Y-Y, tazetta laticolor (Canaliculatus), 10 
W-Y, triandrus pulchellus, 10 Y-W, and triandrus albus, 10 W-W, were 
available for under a dollar each in lots of five or six in 1990. 

Caveat Emptor 

Many sellers of miniature daffodils in the U.S. are supplied by Dutch 
growers. Mistakes have been made on one side of the Atlantic or the 
other. Formerly a common excuse for selling incorrectly labelled 
miniature species was, “These were gathered in the wild, and you can’t 
be sure of what you are getting.” Even more serious than 
misidentification is the possibility of extinction of some of the rare species 
in the wild. Most serious gardeners favor the ban on importation of 
bulbs that have been gathered from their native habitat. 
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This ban has made purchasing Division X miniatures at least 
temporarily more difficult. At the current time, all imported bulbs, 
including daffodil species, must be grown in soil that has been inspected 
for disease organisms. That is, they must be garden grown. ADS 
members who are growing some of the rare species have been 
encouraged to propogate them. 

It is hoped that the elimination of importation of wild-collected bulbs 
will eventually encourage more reliable identification and availability and 
fewer disappointed customers. 

Species comprise a fifth of the miniature list and are now even more 
attractive for show purposes, since the new ADS Handbook states that 
“SPECIES MAY BE DIVIDED BY THEIR CLASSIFICATION.” Thus 
each species entry should be judged against specimens and the standard 
for its own species. The change is a good one. An excellent asturiensis 
normally would not take a blue ribbon from an average rupicola because 
most rupicola are so good. The rupicola will have a perfectly round 
cup and symmetrically spaced flat petals (possibly overlapping) which 
are relatively thick (good substance). The asturiensis may have a deeper 
yellow color and be smaller, but the cup lip may be irregular, the petals 
narrow and twisted, and the cup will give the effect of being too large 
for the stem, unless it is a truly outstanding specimen. Now the asturiensis 
should be judged as an astun'ens/s (minimus). 

Formerly all 10 Y-Y’s were judged in the same class unless there 
were three or more of each kind. Note to show chairs: Leave extra 
space for miniature 10 Y-Ys when setting up the show area, since there 
will be quite a few classes here. 

The special miniature daffodils that have descended from large 
populations in the wild, are, under the right conditions, seed and pollen 
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Jeanie (McKillop) Driver 
1105 S.E. Christensen Road 
Corbett, Oregon 97019 
(Telephone 503-695-5190) 
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fertile. This is useful for propagating the species, and hybridizing 
miniatures, as well as standard 5’s, 6’s and 7’s. The species clone (s) 
may not be genetically predisposed to long life and vegetative 
reproduction that we expect from the larger daffodils, so consideration 
should be given to letting some flowers go to seed to supply 
replacements. 

The species should be variable. For example, two dozen q;clamineus, 
10 Y-Y, and eight dozen triandrus albus, 10 W-W, ordered for 1990 
blooming showed 100% variation in size, differing perianth and/or cup 
shape, bloom season, and to a lesser extent, color. The variability in 
the wild sometimes leads to difficulty in identification and nomenclature. 
John Blanchard’s encyclopedic book, Narcissus, A Guide to Wild 
Daffodils is useful for checking the shape and color of variability and 
growing conditions in their native habitat. 

Ordering larger number of bulbs increases the chances of obtaining 
a nicer specimen for exhibition and getting more than one clone for 
seed propagation purposes. Some clones, i.e., bulbs which are divisions 
of a single bulb, are self-sterile. 

How Can I Get Started? 

Sharing catalogues and combining orders with friends will help to 
fit purchases of daffodils on the miniature list into the budget. Garden 
centers carry a few in the fall, but these sell quickly, and may not be 
true to name. Friends are often willing to let you know about their past 
experiences in obtaining bulbs, so ask if there were problems with a 
dealer, and their resolution, such as refund or replacement, etc. 

In my opinion, the best sources are those which grow their own stocks. 
This includes friends who may have extra bulbs that need a home. For 
example, Tenoir, 10 W-Y, Mite, 6 Y-Y and Tete-a-Tete, 12 Y-Y, 
increase well in the Ohio River Valley, and other regions. 

The Havens’ early list, Jeannie Driver, Mrs. Capen and Nancy Wilson 
regularly have a few inexpensive offerings, as well as more exotic 
varieties. Private individuals, such as Delia Bankhead, sometimes have 
a list of miniatures. 

Daffodil Societies may sell surplus bulbs of members. CODS, in 
Columbus, Ohio, buys miniatures in large quantities and sells them in 
small lots to augment their treasury. 

A Few Sources 

Nancy R, Wilson, Species and Miniature Narcissus, 6525 Briceland- 

Thorn Road, Garberville, California 95440 

Bonnie Brae Gardens, 1105 SE Christensen Road, Corbett, OR 97019 

Mrs. John P. Capen, Springdale, Boonton, NJ 07005 

Grant Mitsch Novelty Daffodils, PO Box 218, Hubbard OR 97032 

McClure and Zimmerman, 108 W, Winnebago, PO Box 368, Friesland, 

WI 53935 
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Mary Mattison Van Schaik, Imported Dutch Bulbs, Cavendish VT 05142 
The Daffodil Mart, The Heaths, Rt. 3, Box 794. Gloucester VA 23061 
Bundles of Bulbs, 112 Greenspring Valley Rd., Owings M ills, MD 
21117 

Oak wood Daffodils, 2330 W. Bertrand Rd. Niles, Michigan 49120 


THE FATE OF A TRIANDRUS SPECIES 


HELEN K. LINK, Brooklyn , Indiana 


In 1968 I acquired a number of miniatures from Broadleigh Gardens. 
Among those purchased was Triandrus var. loiseleurii, 10W-W. All the 
bulbs purchased at the time were planted in various locations, either 
in the bed borders or along the side of the house. Unfortunately 1 planted 
the triandrus on the north side of the house where 1 had prepared the 
bed for the culture of native ferns. The bed was mostly decayed oak 
leaves and woods dirt. The bulbs flourished and bloomed well for several 
years. There were two or three white flowers to the scape nearly twice 
the size of triandrus a/bus. One summer we decided to enlarge the 
kitchen and the excavator for the foundation came when I was not at 
home, and the bulbs, much to my sorrow, ended up in a large pile 
of dirt. I have never been able to replace them because of lack of a 
source. 

When delving into the history of this species, it seems the species 
has given both pleasure and trouble to botanists as well as gardeners. 
E.A. Bowles in A Handbook of Narcissus, 1934, discusses the history 
of the plant and gives some enlightenment as to its origin and naming. 
The plant was discovered by 
Bonnemaison of Quimper in the 
lies des Glenans. In 1807 De 
Candolle in Les Lilliacees, vol iii, 
wrote that he had received the 
specimen from which Redoute s 
plate 177 was drawn and thought 
that the yellow coloring was 
because the specimen was dried 
or pressed. Plate 14 of Burbidge 
and Baker, The Narcissus, 1875, 
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shows three scapes, one a creamy white, and the other two a light 
yellow. The preface to the book states that some plants were from dried 
specimens from Kew Herbarium or from authentic drawings. Since 
triandrus calathinus was supposed to be white, it is thought that Linnaeus 
did not know the plant and that Redoute drew it from a dried or recently 
pressed flower. 

Linnaeus described the plant as having the corona and petals of equal 
length and applied the name of calathinus to this new plant. In 1806 
Sims pointed out that this was a form of N. odorus. In 1837 Herbert 
went into the matter and concluded that Linnaeus never had a specimen. 
In 1812 Salsbury replaced De Candolle’s N. cloth in us with Queltia capex 
but gave no description. He said it grew in the Glenans Isles and that 
it had flowered at Walworth twenty years previously from a single bulb 
imported from Holland. 

In the 1965 RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book Frank Whaley relates 
a trip through Spain and Portugel where he noticed a great variation 
in color of N. triandrus in central Portugal, size increased the nearer 
he got to the northwest corner of the Penninsu la. the largest plants were 
found near the most probable starting point for N. triandrus loiseleurii. 
Seeds and bulbs could have been carried by the prevailing winds and 
sea currents. 

Around Coruna where previously some large specimens had been 
seen he found both bulbs and flowers as big or bigger than those grown 
in England under the name of N. triandrus loiseleurii, A bulb and some 
pressed flowers were sent to Kew for identification. Mr. J.R. Sealy 
reported that he did not know what name should be used for the plants, 
but that they were no more than a form or variety of N. triandrus and 
that he did not think they could take the name of variety loiseleurii for 
that name was applied by Roury to the smaller flowered plants from 
lies Glenans, which Loiseleur had as N. refllexus. Roury called it race’ 
loiseleurii. Whaley said he did not know the difference between the 
small flowered plant from the lies de Glenans and the medium (not 
the very large) form from north-west Spain and Portugal. 

Bowles, after discussing the controversy over naming among various 
writers, decided the name N. triandrus , var. calathinus should be used. 
He said it should be grown in very sheltered gardens; that it can 
withstand severe frost if dry; it resents damp and cold together. He 
suggests it be grown in a frame or cool house for the sake of its exquisitely 
formed white flowers. It also has wonderfully potent pollen which gives 
whiteness to nearly all its seedlings along with smooth texture and 
pendant pose. 

Blanchard, Narcissus 1990, uses the term N. triandrus L. var. 
loiseleurii (Roury) Fernandes (syn. N. triandrus L, ssp. capex 
(Salisb).Webb). Regardless of what the plant is called, it is regretful that 
it is not available commercially at the present time. 
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JOSEPHINE VANCE BENTLEY 

It is with sadness I report the death of my dear friend Josephine 
Bentley. Jo, widow of T.E. Bentley, regularly attended ADS shows 
and conventions. 

She had been fighting leukemia, and died suddenly April 2, 
1992, in Hughes, Arkansas. She leaves three sons, Tom, Jimmy 
and John Bentley, a sister, and six grandchildren. 

Jo was a member of the Arkansas Daffodil Society and the Mid- 
South (Memphis) Daffodil Society, having served as president and 
show chairman for each group. She was an accredited judge and 
had served ADS as a Director and Southwest Regional Vice 
President. 

Jo was always willing to help others who wanted to know more 
about daffodils. All during the blooming season, she would take 
daffodils to the library of Hughes Junior High School, where she 
was Librarian. She found the students very interested in the various 
varieties. 

We had registered for the Columbus Convention but it was not 
to be. I will miss my ADS traveling companion. Her smiling face 
and wonderful attitude will be missed by many of us. 

Our sympathy to her family. 


VOICES FROM THE PAST 

(From time to time there will appear articles entitled “Voices From the Past ” 
These letters and articles come from the ADS Library which received them 
many years ago from Matthew Zandbergen , and have been passed on to us 
by Mary Lou Gripshover.) 

THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE NARCISSI 

El Correo Gallego , Deario de la Manana 
14 Dec 1888 

Probably some of our readers may recollect having seen during the 
months of April and May last, whether in this capital or whether in some 
other part of the Province — travelling on foot and accompanied by 
a servant — a knight errant, whose strange attire attracted attention 
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even among us, accustomed as we are to the eccentricities of dress 
peculiar to foreign tourists. 

Very baggy knee-breeches, leggings of yellow leather and black boots 
adorned with great nails, a jacket after the fashion of a blouse, collarless, 
wide, crossed with multifarious pockets in every direction, confined by 
a belt, the whole of a grey tone matching the beard and hair of the 
owner, and a handsome and fine fur cap of the shape formerly worn 
by waggoners and even now occasionally met with in the mountains 
during the winter, constituted the attire of our personage, who, to a 
fair stature and natural elegance, added the special attraction of a smiling 
countenance, and particularly that of the intelligent glances of his blue 
eyes, incessantly moving behind their gold rimmed spectacles. Field 
glasses and a multitude of pocket books, papers, and guides, peeping 
out of his innumerable pockets, completed his outward appearance. 

Behind him respectfully marched his companion, a servant of as 
vulgar an aspect as can be found anywhere, carrying rolled up under 
his arm a map of the Asturias of the never to be forgotten Schuttz [?]. 

“Who are these two individuals?” asks the inquisitive reader. 

The first is known in Asturias and Galicia as “the Englishman of the 
Narcissi;” the second is a Frenchman, a native of Gavarnie in the 
Pyranees, a soi-disant interpreter, whose chief characteristic is his 
knowing English hardly at all, Spanish even less, and his own mother- 
tongue only so far as the bad patios of the Landes and Western 
Pyrenees. So much for the Squire, who by the bye, seemed a stupid 
lout, better pleased to travel as a gentleman and get his daily wages, 
than to remain at Gavarnie waiting to be employed as a guide by some 
one of the strangers who come to see the natural amphitheatre formed 
by its mountains and which has made the place famous. 

The Englishmans conversation justified the favourable opinion which 
— in spite of his dress — must surely have been formed by those who 
saw Mr. Peter Barr, for such is his name, and he inhabits No. 12 King 
Street, Covent Garden, in London. 

Having once solved the only doubt which troubled him on beginning 
a conversation, namely, what language could his interlocutor 
understand, he began to talk to me in his own. Imagine to yourself 
an express train, and you will be able to form some slight idea of it. 
It was absolutely impossible to follow him, and yet this was the least 
intriguing part of the business. Having once explained the object he 
had in view, he began a torrent of questions, and a pulling out of note¬ 
books, and a jotting down in this place and in that, and requests for 
me to write down what he could not understand or what he could not 
spell in our language; and if by chance any matter, however out of 
the way, were touched upon, he instantly copied and made notes of 
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jt — and all this did not prevent his returning at once to the subject 
of paramount importance to Mr. Barr at that period — namely — 
Narcissi! 

“I leave London,” he said. “I travel about for some months. I collect 
information and botanical, geological and mineralogical specimens; I 
divide them among the friends who devote themselves to each of these 
specialties, and after awhile, I begin again.” 

u And you do not take part in scientific review or publish some work?” 
asked I. 

“I am thinking about it and will keep you informed,” replied he. 

Probably I should have forgotten the naturalist had I not received 
a letter from him a few days since. Among other things he says, “Before 
leaving England I expected to find sulphur-coloured Narcissi from 
Bordeaux to the borders of Asturias and Galicia, and thenceforward, 
following the coast line, — pale yellow and white ones. My explorations 
from Oviedo to Oporto have confirmed this expectation, as those 
between the first-named place and the French frontier had already done. 
I observed that the sulphur-coloured present themselves invariably on 
chalky soils, disappearing on all others. On the other hand, on the 
Galician granite and hard rocks in general, only pale or white ones are 
to be seen. Climate cannot have produced this distinction; as to the 
soil on which they spontaneously grow, it was of the same character 
throughout, namely, the yellowish clay of the upland pastures; hence, 
not being able to account for the variety of colour in Narcissi by the 
nature of the soil, are we to attribute it to the sub-soil? 

If in your mountain excursions you could make observations and 
send me specimens, together with the name of the place, the nature 
and geological formation of the ground, you would not only do a 
personal service to myself, but to science as well.” 

Further on he adds, “At Busdongo the Narcissi are pale yellow, with 
suphur and white or whitish petals on the hard rocks. At Villanin there 
are some of ‘Sarminoso’ colour.” (This word is quite unknown to me 
and I cannot find it in the dictionary; can it be a misprint for ‘carminoso* 
— carmine tinted?) “After leaving Oviedo I took the high road along 
the coast, and at Tapia I saw the last sulphur specimens; at Vivero and 
Jubia I began to see the whitish kinds, and then they continued through 
Corunna, Vigo and Monforte as far as Oporto.” 

I remember that about twelve years since, I stumbled in Oviedo upon 
another naturalist, a German, who came all the way from Berlin for 
the sole purpose of confirming or rectifying some doubtful botanical 
data concerning a plant described in Wilkomm’s Flora as occurring at 
Manjoza and near the fountain of Fozaneldi. That I could understand, 
for an important work was in question , and I knew that in Berlin there 
are practical men capable of undertaking commissions of the kind. In 
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Mr. Barr’s work, however, I failed to see, — why deny the fact? — 
any scientific object whatsoever, and I looked upon it as a species of 
monomania, but now I suspect it to have a very real commercial 
importance, very much in keeping with the character of the sons of 
Albion; this idea is suggested to me by the recollection of something 
I have read recently, and by an article published by the said Mr. Barr 
in “The Pall-Mall Gazette” of the 23rd of last month, under the title, 
“The Price of Orchids.” 

If my memory does not play me false, Narcissi have recently been 
brought into fashion in England by politicians who employ them as 
emblems of a political group or party, and who wear in the coat 
buttonhole a Narcissus of a colour previously agreed upon. 

Hence, beyond all doubt, the necessity for procuring these flowers, 
and it is evident that their high price in the market is quite a sufficient 
motive for the English to move heaven and earth and to try to acclimatise 
and reproduce them in their own country. It is true that the sale of 
flowers, bulbs, etc., which goes on in the capital of the United Kingdom 
is something enormous; Mr. Henry Stevens bears witness to the fact 
that millions of orchids have passed through his hands, obtaining for 
instance the collection of Mr. John Day of Tottenham for the sum of 
£10,000 (or a million reales!!). In order to procure these plants all the 
countries of the world are laid under contributions, especially India and 
S. America. 

The Narcissi are to be found in a more circumscribed area, but since 
precisely those which are most esteemed are to be found growing wild 
in Asturias and Galicia, and since we have no lack of persons who are 
fond of cultivating and propogating flowers, we recommend the subject 
to them; they may find it to their advantage to communicate with Mr. 
Barr, and also to devote a few days in April and May to gathering these 
flowers, being firmly persuaded that their time would not be thrown 
away. 

Thus is it that the ancient naturalists, those true martyrs to science, 
who, at the cost of infinite suffering, — many perishing in the quest 
— opened out new horizons to the Geographical botany of the world 
with no other stimulus than glory, — often in scant measure, — have 
come to be succeeded by these others more in harmony with our 
modern life. And while those enriched herbaries difficult to study and 
useful only to a limited number of persons, these, by encouraging the 
cultivation of plants, (which in every latitude constitute the best ornament 
of the earth,) in places where they may best be admired, realize rich 
profits, but we cannot doubt that they likewise render a service to 
humanity, by teaching it more and more to know and admire the works 
of the Creator, 
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SPECIES ALERTI1 


Kathryn S. Andersen, iwmington. Delaware 
May 12, 1992 

Marilynn Howe, my son, Donald, and 1 have just returned from Spain 
where we were shocked to find utter devastation of the species in several 
areas. 

1) N. jacafanus, sold commercially as ‘Midget’, has been almost 
totally eradicated from the large lawn area it occupied in front of an 
ancient monasterio not far from Jaca. Local poachers left the lawn on 
which we relaxed and ate lunch in May of 1991 looking like a practice 
area for artillary fire. Neat divots lay overturned. We are not familiar 
with other sites but feel they must also be in jeopardy. (Note: ‘Midget’ 
according to the Daffodil Checklist, was registered by G. J. Mooyman 
of Holland in 1984 a Division 10 — wild species — yet supplements to 
the RHS Yearbooks in 1984 and subsequent years fail to report it.) 
Our feeling is that remote areas of Northern Spain have become the 
blatant commercial source. Feel guilt pangs if you purchase these bulbs. 

2) N. rupicola is fast disappearing from the Sierra de Guadarrama. 
In one location within a national park, we have seen incredible masses 
of yellow (1990) look ratty one year later (1991) and disappear entirely 
in 1992. This once beautiful area leading up into the woods seems to 
have been roto-tilled by some unknown giant (or dug up with many 
small shovels). N. rupicola, has long been readily available commercially 
under this name and is usually substituted for commercial listings of 
N. juncifolius as well. Poachers are most certainly supplying commercial 
sources with this species. 

3) On high ridges overlooking the same ancient monestario, N. 
assoanus, (commercially offered as fV. juncifolius or N. requienii) has 
been eradicated from the landscape. Those who come and help 
themselves take everyhing. Not a bulb remains. Being familiar with the 
area and its previous wealth of bloom, we were horrified to find the 
pock-marked landscape left behind by those who must have been paid 
by the bulb for all collected. Although often offered for sale, N . rupicola 
is usually the species supplied. Now commercial sources have hundred 
of thousands of the true species. Can they keep them alive until delivery? 

4) The fourth victim which shocked us was N. alpestris. This species 
has literally disappeared from several high cirques just outside of and 
within Ordessa National Park high in the Pyrenees. We have come to 
know the aspect on which we can find this species, often growing with 
asphodels or amongst echinospartum. These westerly slopes were 
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shockingly disturbed save for the companion plants. Only in the middle 
of huge jungles of wild rose did clumps of N. alpestris survive. All 
literature indicates that N. alpestris is a very difficult garden plant. We 
feel that these bulbs have truly been given a death sentence by those 
who poached. How these will be marketed, if indeed they do survive 
that long, we do not know. 

We can only assume that commercial sources have hired local 
individuals who are most familiar with the land to go out and dig bulbs. 
Assurances that bulbs are nursery-grown can mean for only one year 
after being snatched from their wild source. Before long, one of Spain’s 
most precious national resources will have disappeared forever. Most 
of these species are difficult to grow demanding very special conditions 
and will not survive in individual gardens. It is indeed time for the ADS 
to take a very positive stand against such commercial exploitation of 
the species which form the basis for future generations of the hybrids 
we all love. Possible destruction of future gene pools and absolute rape 
of the land should not be tolerated. A strong conservation campaign 
is needed. Might it also be time to remove species from the show bench? 


NO YEAR IS PERFECT 
SPANISH ADVENTURE - 1991 


Kathryn S. Andersen, Wilmington, Delaware 

Spring came so early to the Delaware Valley that the local Daffodil 
Society reluctantly canceled its annual show at Longwood Gardens. 
Nevertheless, Betsey Ney, Show Coordinator at Longwood, was still 
willing to join Marilynn Howe and me for a foray into the North of Spain 
in search of species daffodils. Having rejoiced in single sightings of both 
N. assoanus (then referred to as N. requienii) and N. alpestris in 1989, 
we hoped to see significant populations of each on this trip. We were 
still trying to unravel the problems of pseudonarcissus and bulbocodium 
nomenclature and needed to observe more populations. Another goal 
was to undertake a more quantitive study of a large poet population, 
especially one skewed to smaller blooms. We planned to pursue the 
elusive N. jacetanus and seek out further natural hybrids in areas where 
populations of two different species bloomed in close proximity . The 
proposed itinerary was tailored to serve these objectives but we could 
not anticipate the weather. 

Things did not auger well when we arrived in Madrid early on the 
morning of May 3 to find that Marilynn’s bag which contained all 
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reference material had gone to Frankfort. We knew that we could not 
travel far from Madrid the first night since we would have to return the 
following afternoon to retrieve her lost luggage. The sleepy little inn 
in the Sierra Guadarrama about 40 miles from the airport seemed like 
the ideal place. As we stepped out of the terminal it became apparant 
that spring was not nearly so far advanced in Spain as at home. A down 
vest and long woolly sleeves felt good. We were dismayed to see so 
much snow in the Guadarrama especially at the L-9 stop near Canencia 
where N. rupicola rupicola had been waning on May 1 in 1990. Most 
of the area was under snow. Beneath this cover the blooms were just 
beginning to open. Bulbocodium nivalis which had been in seed in 1990 
was just beginning to fade. Deep snow prevented our searching for other 
bulbocodiums or for triandrus pallidulus. The Puerto de la Morcuera 
{1790 M) area appeared to be emerging from the throes of winter. Dense 
mats of b. nivalis sprang up wherever the snow had melted, sometimes 
as clumps but more often singly. Below the pass, b. graellsii was just 
opening up, each pale perianth tube striped with green. In the rocky 
meadow, islands mottled with yellow rose above still frozen swamps. 
Both of these bulbocodiums grow in areas which are extremely wet. 
Above Lozoya in the Guadarrama we have seen b. nivalis growing in 
a stream which is not seasonally dependent. When we arrived at our 
sleepy inn to find it full, we knew definitely that we were not off to 
a smooth start. 

After retrieving Marilynn’s bag the next day, we set out for a parador 
in the small town of Santo Domingo de la Calzada northeast of Burgos. 
Unfortunately, the parador was undergoing restoration and boarded 
up tight. Again, we had to seek housing in unfamiliar terrain, but found 
a good hotel and spent the evening visiting the thirteenth century 
cathedral where a live rooster crows throughout the service and learning 
why this town reveres chickens. Next morning dawned cold and drizzly 
for our trip to several nearby puertos in search of N. jacetanus, N. 
assoanus, and various bu/bocodiums. At Puerto Herrera (1110 M) it 
was snowing so hard, we feared that we might be snowbound if we 
tamed too long. In the picnic area, several tattered bulbocodium blooms 
could be seen in areas where the snow had blown away. Photography 
was out of the question, and no attempt was made at identification 
as we really wanted to leave. The Puerto de Urbasa (920 M) yielded 
b. dtn'nus, growing in stream beds, along streams and in erosion ditches 
on the hillside. In 1990, we were not aware that B. citrinus grew at 
this puerto and thought that seed pods we observed might be N. 
jacetanus vasconicus. Leaves and scapes of N. macrolobus had been 
closely cropped in areas where seed pods were sighted before. Mounds 
of sheep, grazing away at any lush green morsel, replaced the 
picturesque horses that had roamed freely in the beech woods and open 
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spaces. Snow cover at the Puerto Lizarraga (1031 M) made sightings 
impossible. Next day, in the Valle del Roncal and Valle de Anso part 
of the snow cover remained from winter but some was quite fresh, and 
we had hopes of finding blooms in protected spots under boxwood 
or pine or in areas swept clear by wind. By mid-afternoon, we tired 
of the snowy driving and closed puertos and so headed to lower 
elevations and left these prime locations for another time. On May 7, 
we did reach the French border at Puerto del Portale where we had 
crossed from France into Spain on May 20, 1989. On the French side, 
a towering wall of snow attested to the fact that no one had gone through 
since fall. On the Spanish side near the puerto, N. bicohr had begun 
to bloom amid the patches of last winter's snow. The few blooms that 
were open made the tedious trip to the puerto worthwhile. 

N. ossoanus was first seen quite by accident as we set out on May 
6 on one of our forays up the long valleys leading into the Pyrenees. 
At Puerto Cuatro Caminos (848M), a quick reconnaissance of the area 
revealed a sprinkling of N. assoonus in a dense thicket of box, scrub 
oak, lavender, ribes and other thorny plants in between plantings of 
pine. The ground had dearly been disturbed some years before. These 
scapes bore one or two rather small circular blooms with reflexed perianth 
segments quite round and overlapping. Wind and driving rain sent us 
on our way with hopes of finding a similar population later in the trip 
when we might evaluate at leisure. Unfortunately we never saw another 
population resembling this one. 

British photographers whom we met at a local inn suggested we set 
out the next morning (May 7) to visit the monasterios in the Sierra San 



N, bicolor 
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Juan de la Pena and view the “narrow leaf’ daffodil. N. assoanus greeted 
us in profusion in many areas around the new (14th century) monasterio 
at the top of the mountain. Sunshine and almost warm weather made 
picnicking in the midst of this sweet superabundance a delight. The 
east and west ridges above the monasterio (1500 M) yielded extremely 
uniform populations. They grew in association with oak, two-needle 
pine, Ilex, Buxus, Hepatica, Arctostaphylos, and Ediinospartum, This 
area is underlain with limestone. Sturdy scapes carried one or two 
blooms. These blooms grew to about the same height and were of 
uniform size and form. The perianth segments were relatively flat, only 
slightly overlapped, if at all, and were definitely pointed at the tips. Before 
the trip ended, we saw several other significant populations. All grew 
in relatively dry situations and in association with limestone, 
Ecft/nospartum horr/dum protected many of the scapes from intrusion 
by animals. At the side of a local mountain road near Huesca, large 
clumps of N. assoanus grew from seasonally damp crevices in an 
outcropping of limestone at 1300 M. 

Paths and woodlands near both the old and new Monasteries at San 
Juan de la Pena were rich in N. a/pestris. In 1989, we had hiked seven 
miles into the Circo de Soaso (and seven miles out!) to observe a few 
scapes of this species buried deep in E. horridum some distance from 
the trail. Here, N. alpestris was everywhere. We reveled in the beauty 
of these white daffodils which were exactly at their prime. On the east 
and west ridges above the new monasterio, the blooms were small and 
scapes short; however, in the woodland near the old monasterio (1200 
M), the blooms, almost the size of standard daffodils, were borne on 
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tall, sturdy scapes. Soils were deeper and richer here and the situation 
definitely more shaded. Had we seen the real N. mochatus or were 
these just very vigorous stems of N. alpestris? 

Our most surprising find of N. alpestris, occurred along the road to 
the Valle de Aran. Below a puerto at 1470 M the road traverses gently 
rolling pasture land. To our great surprise, fields on both sides of the 
road were dotted with thousands of short blooms of N. a/pestris in much 
the same way an ill-kempt lawn might be covered with dandelions in 
the spring. N. alpestris even grew in culverts on both sides of the road. 
In spite of heavy rain, we pulled to an abrupt stop, flew from the car 
and spent the next hour luxuriating in this astounding display. Variation 
was amazing. Some pale yellow forms were spotted. Trumpets varied 
from slightly expanded and fairly short to long and absolutely straight. 
All of these blooms were small with short scapes and short leaves. A 
few were even upright and not deflexed. Had the weather been more 
hospitable, we would have spent the day in a quantitive study, recording 
data and taking extensive pictures. A walk down a thicketed bank toward 
a stream not far from the road, revealed heavy stands of N. alpestris 
growing with Pulmonaria and Primula in dense underbrush. These were 
far larger than the blooms in the meadow above which had been shortly 
clipped, either by mowing or grazing, but smaller than those seen at 
the new monasterio. Observations made in the Circo in 1989 had led 
us to believe that N. alpestris required close association with underlying 
limestone and seasonal wetness. We also felt that some protection from 
the summer sun would be helpful. With this latest sighting and that at 
the monasteries, we began to wonder how stringent the growing 
requirements really were. 

The Valle de Aran, where fragrant fields of N. poeticus astounded 
us on May 21, 1989, lay under a fresh dusting of snow when we 
emerged from the long tunnel leading into this part of Spain high in 
the Pyrenees. In the rain, a quick search of hillsides visited previously, 
revealed a single clump of monocolor bright yellow N. absiccus (referred 
to as N. bicolor in the March, 1990, Journal). The long straight clipped 
trumpet attested to its identification even though it did not have the 
characteristic bicolor appearance. We decided to turn in early and head 
to a lower elevation in the morning to evaluate poets. Some opened 
blooms had been identified below the snow, and we anticipated fields 
in bloom a few hundred meters lower. On May 9, we were greeted 
by eight inches of new snow and a blizzard in full progress. A drive 
to lower elevations towards France only took us into heavier snow falls. 

Our only choice was to head back to the Guadarrama hitting a few 
promising areas along the way. On May 10, the elusive Monasterio 
Ntra. Sra, del Moncayo near Tarazona, high above the surrounding 
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countryside, proved to be another disappointment. Lower elevations 
yielded bulbocodiums but as we approached the monasterio the road 
petered out to two thin tire tracks in the snow. Admitting that we had 
once more attained a prime location prematurely, we slowly descended 
to the sunny plains and headed south. A trip out of Soria to Puerto 
Bigomia {1100 M) on May 11 brought us to massive road construction 
at the puerto and no daffodils. Numerous trips by foot into promising 
terrain yielded nothing, but a stork nesting in a Cardejon ruin assured 
us that spring was really here. Only numerous small stems of triandrus 
pailidulus growing in plowed ground between pines in a turpentine 
planting west of Hortezuela just south of the Duero River were seen 
that day. Most had one bloom and were not in any way distinguished. 
All were single stems in a scattered situation. As in 1990, we returned 
to the Guardarrama and our sleepy little inn, approaching Lozoya from 
the North. Shortly after coming through the puerto, b. niualis was seen 
in its prime emerging from the snow. At lower aspects, N. rupicoh and 
triundrus pailidulus were just coming into bloom. 

Sunday, May 12 was the first warm sunny day of spring. We 
determined to enjoy ourselves outdoors and return to Puerto de la 
Morcuera and the L-9 location in search of wild hybrids. We {and 
everyone else from the general Madrid area) took a picnic lunch to the 
Puerto area and enjoyed the warmth. Here bulbocodium graellsii was 
in its prime. These blooms which had opened without a load of snow 
on top were large and mostly widely expanded. All had the distinguishing 
green stripes on the perianth tube. Colors varied from off-white to soft 
yellow. At the Puerto itself, picnickers with loud radios sat in lawn chairs 
atop brilliant clumps of bulbocodium niualis completely oblivious to the 
beauty beneath them! A comprehensive search of roadsides between 
the Puerto and Miraflores revealed healthy strands of triandrus pailidulus 
(all with at least four blooms per scape) growing from pockets in the 
granite cliffs, and scattered sightings of N. rupico/a at a lower altitude. 
These populations really did not overlap, and no hybrids between the 
two were discovered. A return to L-9 was as prolific as ever and so 
were the other species. Having found what we now assume to be N, 
rupidu/us above Lozoya in 1990, we knew what to look for and where 
to look. By the end of the afternoon we had seen four different 
specimens in various areas where N. rupicola and triandrus pa///du/u$ 
grew in close proximity. 

Next day we headed for Madrid and back home wondering how 
much we might have observed had we scheduled our trip for a later 
date. An early trip brings snow and frustration, but a late one leaves 
much doubt in the identification of seed pods ... if indeed these can 
be found at all. 
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